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On the Safety and Maintenance of 


STATE 8, 


By the Means of 


FORTRESSES. 
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CG HA P. I. 
7 the Uſe cfulneſs and Neceſſi ity -of 


Fortreſſes 


IT is a Problem of long ſtanding in Politicks 
whether Fortreſſes are uſeſul or neceſſary 
in a State. The queſtion is of very great 

extent. In order to treat of it in as di- 

ſtinct a manner as poſſible, we ſhall divide this 
Chapter into three Sections: In the firſt we 
ſhall demonſtrate the Uſefulneſs and Neceſſity 
of ſuch Fortreſſes as are built for the defence of 
a State againſt neg or external enem oy 


A 


2 The ſafety, &c. of States, 

In the ſecond we ſhall ſhew the like motives 
ſubſiſting in regard to thoſe built with a view 
to domeſtick or internal enemies, and in the 
third ſection ſhall conclude the uſefulneſs and 
neceſſity of Fertreſſes general. 


Sk rION I. 


* the uſefulneſs. and neceſſity. of For- 
zreſſe er, 4 gane to Merge Enemies. 


S the Politicians who are againſt all For- 

treſſes in a State, condemn them in thoſe 
very reſpects in which the others approve them, 
or to expreſs myſelf more dearly, as the one 


maintain the direct contrary of what the others 


advance, the uſefulneſs of them will ſufficiently 
appear when we ſhalt have refuted, one after 
another, the ſeveral reaſons offered b y thoſe 
who think them diſadvantageous. 

The Politicians who condemn the uſe of 
Fortreſles in regard to foreign enemies, make 
the following objections: 5 


Objection 1 


F would turn to a much better accent if 


the expence of their conſtruction and 
maintenance were ſpared, in order to 
raiſe Armies with the Money # there 
Jhoald be occafion. 


al Whoever 


=; 


by \the means of Firtrefſes, 


- Whoever is of this way of thinking we de- 
fire to inform us, how a Prince, let him be 
ever ſo powerful, can ſecure himſelf againſt an 
unexpected attack from a neighbouring Prince 
of equal power, without. Fortreſſes? In anſwer 
to this, it may be faid, that when one Prince 
ſees another arm he ought to arm himſelf, 
This might be ſufficient if there were only 
thoſe two in the world, of whom there are fo 
great a uumber, that if ſome are at peace, 
others are at war; and it may ſo happen, that 
in the very articles of their agreement and 
making up matters betwixt themſelves, they 
may join in a league to fall upon a third, and 
this ſo ſecretly carried that the party concern d 
may not have the leaſt intimation of it; as 
happen d to the Venetians at the League of 
Cambray, of which whole Treaty nothing 
farther tranſpired than that it was a confirma- 
tion of the peace betwixt the two Princes; and 
the League was kept ſo ſecret, that the Vene- 
trans felt the effects of it before they receiv'd 
the intelligence. Beſides, when a Prince takes 
arms, he pretends his object is ſome other State, 
as the Grand Seignior hi d in regard to the Ifle 


of Candia, and has done on many other occa- 
ſions; on which the Prince preparing for war 
1 doth it ſo covertly and with ſuch ſpeed that 
1 his intended enemy can have no time to put him- 
{elf upon his defence. Cræſus King of Lydia, 


® Mezeray, 1509. 


9 2 the 


| Rh The fafety „e. of States, 
. the richeſt. Monarch of his Age, was ſo. unex- 


pectedly attack d by Cyrus, that he was fore d 
to leave his Capital Sardis, to draw what 

troops he could 3 and give his enemy 
battle: He loſt the day, retired with the broken 
remains. of his — to Sardis, which the 
enemy foto d, took him priſoner, and ſtrip d 


Whereas had his Frontiers been guarded by 


Fortreſſes too conſiderable for an enemy to have 


left behind him, and ſtrong enough to have 
made a reſiſtance for ſome time, he might have 
expected ſuccours from his allies, recruited his 
army with his treaſures, march'd. out to meet 
the enemy, and perhaps been Conqueror at 
laſt; for it has been often ſeen in war, that the 
party too weak at firſt to make reſiſtance hath 
had the better on't in the end, as happen'd to 
thoſe! Venetians themſelves, who by means of 
their treaſure wholly recover at laſt all they 
had loſt at the beginning of the Siege of Candy, 


TEES Objection 3 
I would better anſwer the pur poſes of a 


Fate, even to maintain Armies con- 
hex in the field, as the Romans 
did formerly, and as the Turks do at 
this day, and as did the Vi ſchmtis 
Fan Sovereigns of Milan, par- 
ticularly Azzo © Yue , who kept 


him both of his treaſures and his Kingdom; 


a „ AA % K K Ker 


bent 


yoo on 8 2 


\ ” 


- twenty thoufand "horſe generally in 
| guy; this ond be Ke, mani 
| off keeping ſubjetis to their duty, neigh, 
touring ſiates.in awe, to prevent any, 


deu. of the enemy, to ſurpriſe them 

if ſupine or negligent, and to take ad- 
vantage of any favourable unexpected 
opportunity f at might Mer. V gfe ih 16 5 


It is for very powerful Princes only to put 
this Maxim in practice, and that not without 
grievous inconveniences attending it. It is not 
altogether prudent for a Prince to put his whole 
confidence in a ſingle Army, which an epide- 
mical diſtemper may. happen to ſeize and reduce 

to nothing. Soldiers may mutiny and revolt 

of themſelves, or their Leaders may ſeduce 
them. Who deprived Galba both of his life 
and Empire, but Ot ho with Galba s own Sol- 
diers? Who depoſed Otbo, but that army which 
the Empire kept in Germany, of which Vitel. 
lius aſſumed the Command: And to what 
other cauſe is the loſs of the fame Empire and 
death of Vitellius to be aſſign d, but to the 
Army kept by the Romans in the Levant, and 
brought to Rome by Veſpaſſan? How many 
Turkiſh Emperors have been depoſed by their 
ger 2 in the very laſt Age Ihrahim was 
ſtrangled and his Son Mabomet IV. placed on 
his throne. And have not thoſe Emperors fre- 
. — 1 2 quently 


afe by ; Oc. of SY ates, 
quently-been_ conſtrain d ſhamefully to deliver 


up to thoſe. Janifaries one or other of 7 their chief 
_ Miniſters in order to his being put to death ? 
To this it may be replied, that as there is a 
0 of the fame IcBavetivnce happerin 
ee Who in time of War ralſes an 
Army 55 ſends i it againſh a foreign enemy, he 
therefore neyer ub recourſe to arms. 
0 Which we anhwer, the inconvenience before 
mention d is much RIS tò be apprefierided in 
4 of War than in Peace; in War the near 
— r the enemy finds the ſoldier 
em oyrtient, he is never idle, but con- 
Rich either at work or Exerciſe; j thi is prevents 
fürn falling into flothfulneſs, ! lazineſs, or de- 
Fauchery, , TICS that are the ſource of factions, 
hg rreaſons, and revolts ! in the mili- 
tar world. os 
may likewiſe be ected, that the Gar- 
ryons in Forts 5 780 
nors turn traitors to their truſt ; ſuch a thing 
may indeed happen, but a fingie Garriſon is 
10 to be nale to an Army; add when 
troops are diſpets d and ſhut up in ſcparate 
Garriſons the infection of © licentiouſnels and 
mifrule is generally of A leſs evil tendency than 
when the whole are encamp'd together, where 
the feaſableneſs of making an eſcape after any 
evil committed emboldens them to the attempt; 
cut off as they are from commerce with men 
of other profeſſions, they loſe all ſentiments of 
humanity and civil ſociety ; a certain =_ and 
amis 
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by the means of Nrireſſes. 7 
familiarity they contract by converſing only 
with one another make them a people of them- 
ſelves, as cloſely link'd in bonds of ſociety and 
intereſt as the inhabitants of one and the ſame 
city can poſſibly be. 3 

A Prince who would eſtabliſh his Power on 
his Fortreſſes might put the moſt faithful and 
beſt affected of his ſubjects into the places of 


4 Sar importance; it is not poſſible that all 


is garriſons ſhould at once revolt by conſent, 


and f only a few fall off, they will hardly be 
of ſo much weight, in a large or even in a 
mean Principality, as to turn the balance of 


wer abſyglutely againſt the Sovereign, without 
caving him ſome reſource; whereas an Arm 
compoſed of the whole ſtrength of a State is 
abſolutely miſtreſs of the fate both of Sove- 


4 


Objection III. 


A Prince ſhould uſe no other means for 
his defence, but the bravery of hs 


-  Crlizens. - 


© 'Tis a ſhame and diſhonourable thing, 


* fays Ariſtotle, when we have to do with an 


© enemy no more in number than ourſelves, to 


© fly to walls for n but ſince 
_ © there is a poſſibility of that enemy advancin 


* with more forces it is extremely proper an 


2 14, Politic, lib. 7, cap. 2. | 
mw — 44 abſo« 


+: abſolutely neceſſary to fortify ourſelves ſtrong- 


Y Ay, unleis we chuſe to be cut in pieces, or 
„ led in triumph and reduced to ſlavery; eſ- 

, pecially at this time of day, when Machines 
+ torattacking Towns have been invented with 
all poſſible induſtry., What more cquld; 4ri/- 
„ olle have ſaid, it our great guns had been 
then in uſe ? F 
If Stratagems are allow d in War, why not 
Fortreſſes? being innocent means for our pro- 
tection, to which nature has by a ready inſtinct 
inclin d all animals. The fox when wearied by 
the hounds, earths in the firſt hole he finds, or 


leaps into the firſt tree that offers. The wild 


boar intrenches himſelf in the thickeſt of tlie 
foreſt, the ſtag takes the ſtream, and the roc- 
buck climbs the ſummit of the rock. Nature 
herſelf has taught mankind the firſt principles 
= of Fortification. The almoſt inacceſſible rocks 


and mountains, places ſurrounded with abyſs 


of rivers, ſeas, or other waters, theſe furniſh'd 
him with the firſt hints of raiſing ramparts 
with high walls, and. digging, deep ditches: be- 
fore them, to enable him to reſiſt the attacks 
of a ſuperior number of his enemies, 


„„ RR IV". 
 Forireſſes ferve only to raiſe the ſpirits 


* 4 1 
= * 
Y * 


the aſſailants, and to diſcourage and 
difhearten the aſſail d, who ſee there is 
7 — —— ug 


of 
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no confidence. placed in their valour ; 
iti on this account Plato has con- 
demn'd them, and Lycurgns for the 
ſame. reaſons would not allow that 
Sparta ſhould be fortified. The Citi- 
zent asking him the queſtzon why he 
would not permit their city to be wall d, 
be gave them for anſwer, the city was 
nut without its walls, for it was girt 
round «with men of valour, not with 
'.. bricks; and a Lacedemonian ſcein 
a city incloſed with fine ſtately, ualls, 
hat a delicate ſeruglio is that, ſays 
he, for the women within ! 1 


Iis true that Plato ſpeaking of Fortreſſes 
4 commends the cuſtom of the Lacedemonians in 
ö not allowing of them, and ſays,* they were apt 
to make men effeminate, ſlothful, and cowards, 
imagining themſelves there out of all reach of 
Een from the enemy; however he has not 
condemn d them abſolutely, for afterwards he 
fays, * Whenever men have occaſion to make 
© uſe of walls for their protection they ought to 
© be built in ſuch a manner that their incloſure 
© may be of a circular form, and their ſituation 
high, to have the greater command, Cc. 


Puros Commonwealth, Book 6, 
* Tycur- 


10 The ſafety, &c. of States, 
. \Dycurgus himſelf, that moſt excellent Legif- 


Fortreſſes. When fortune frown'd upon his 
country, how / often was the city of Sparta on 
the very brink of being taken and deſtroy d by 
her enemies? and was not Apefilans from the 


midſt of his conqueſts, and leaving victory 
behind him fly to the defence of his Capital ? 
it may therefore with truth be affirm d, For- 
treſſes are no leſs uſeful to Princes deſirous to 
extend their Dominions, than to thoſe who are 
willing to conſine themſelves within the ancient 
Arilort affirms,* that to pretend to ſay 
© that a Town ought not to be wall d round 
* for fear of the citizens becoming efteminate, 


« cowardly, and ſlothful by thoſe means, is the 


* fame thing as to ſay we ought to chuſe the 
4 open plains for Our habitation, where we may 
© be moſt eaſily attack d. That we ſhould level 
the mountains and ſteep rocks, and that peo- 
* ple's houſes ought not to have walls about 


© them; whereas it is to be conſider'd, that 
© when towns have ramparts for their defence, 


they either may or may not be made uſe of, 


as beſt ſuits the occaſion; but where theſe 


* are wanting, there is no choice but a neceſſit 
of engaging in the open field; this being the 


* caſe; towns ought not only to be walled. 


* De Politic. lib. 7. cap. 2. 7 | 
* round, 


lator, was much deceived in the particular of 


very lame cauſe conſtrain d to retreat in the 
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by the means of Fortreſſes. 11 
rdund, but all imaginable care and pains 
taken that thoſe walls be properly con- 
„%% WS yp 

This Argument of Ariſtotlès is extremely 


judicious, for a party may happen to be ſo in- 


ferior in numbers to the enemy, as to be inca- 
pable of making any tefiſtance except in a 
Fortreſs only, and having one to retire to, may 
from thence oblige the enemy to abandon their 
enterprize.  * The Byzantines finding them- 
© ſelves too weak to oppoſe Philip of Macedon, 


© quitted the field to him, and ſhut themſelves 


up in their own city, by which means they 


_ © obliged that Prince to draw off his forces, 


© being unwilling to engage in a long fiegs 
, Altdeubal from The fame Möcdes 82 Kong 
© his troops in towns on the approach of Scipio, 
© and by thoſe meaſures obliged him to ſend 
© his own into winter quarters, either for that 
the ſeaſon was too far advance d for under- 
* taking Sieges, or not chuſing to engage in 
the attack of ſo many Places. 
When there is not too great a diſparity of 
numbers to hope for victory in a pitch d battle, 
and that meaſure is thought moſt eligible, 
Fortreſſes are no impediment to the purſuing it, 
and the taking ſuch a ſtep cannot but ex- 
tremely animate the Soldiery, by the confidence 
they ſee placed in their valour, and equally 
tend to the diſheartening of the enemy, when 


* Front, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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Fates, 


* 
* 


they ſee their adverſaries, tho inferior in num- 

xr, voluntarily foregoing an aſſured advantage 
to Engage them upon equal terms, which they 
can attribute to no other cauſe but a contempt 
of. themſelves, and a daring confidence of ſuc- 
dels: Whereas had they no Fortreſſes their 
enemies would regard that action as the effect 
of Tecefiity only. Theſe were the reaſons, or 
nearly the fame, which Miltiades made uſe of 
to 2 on the Athenians to leave their city 
and engage in the open field thoſe nations 
Which came to attack them, led by Datis and 
G nnn n 


E — 
% 


-”*Fhe' Politicians that approve of Fortreſſes 
maintain, that inſtead of exciting the courage 
of- an enemy, they oftener turn the edge of 
his "appetite for war, not chuſing lightly ta 
engape with one whom they know polleſs'd of 
2 ttrong hold, and well retrench'd. They even 


Hy, they augment the courage of the aſſail d. 


+ Cardinal Richlieu was of this opinion, eſpe- 
cially in regard to the French nation. For- 
* trelles,. ſays lie, are the more neceſſary in 
this Kingdom, as the unſteadineſs of our 
* countrymen rendering them unfit for foreign 
© conqueſts, their natural valour would make 
© them . invincible at home in their own de- 
© fence, provided they had large towns fo well 
« fortified and ſupplied with neceſſaries of all 
Corn. Nepss, de vita Miltiadis, 
+ Political Will of Richlieu. 
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. 2 kinds; 
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© kinds, that they might have an opportunity 
of manifeſting their courage, without being 
© expoſed to the enduring of great hardſhips, 
© the only enemies they have to fear. 
A well fortified Frontier is capable either of 

© putting an enemy out of conceit with form- 
ing deſigns againſt the State, or of putting a 
check to his career, if he is bold enough to 
* make an attempt by open force. 


* 


Ihe volatile ſpirits of our people require 
* ſome ſtay or ſupport againſt thoſe impreſſions 
* of terror they are capable of receiving from 
an unexpected attack, were they not per- 
fectly well aſſured, that all the approaches 
* to this Kingdom are barr d by ramparts fo 
* ſtrong, that no foreign violence can poſſibly 
© force them at once, or till after muck time 
* ſpent make themſelves maſters of them. _ 


Objection V. 

When war is once declared, tis not in For- 
treſſes alone to ſtop the progreſs of the 
enemy, or to prevent his incurſomt; nor 

ſhould he attack them, would the reſi- 
- ſtance they were capable of mating, af< 
Ford / op cient time for raiſing their ſiæge; 


or when once an enemy 4s maſter. of 


the field, he ts very ſoon maſter of the 
7 EE, il fortreſ- 


T4 The ſafety, &c: , States, 
ortreſſes + And Machiavel 5 
* . 4 Prince is ae om 2 
Armies, let him have as many P 22 
asc be thinks ji both in the heart of 
bis country and on his 4 ontiers, they 
- will 2 be Prejudicia or at beſt uſe- 
 tſs to him ; prejudicial, becauſe if 
_ #hey are weak they are cafily taken 
from him and turn'd againſt 4 1 we | 
, too ſtrong for the enemy to carry, | 
he will leave them behind him, and 
. conſequently they will become uſeleſs, 
#4 — Armies opal ed of dauntleſs Fel- 
lows, if not oppoſed by other armies 
mnbus head againſt them, march 
trait forwards: without troubling them- 
 ſebves about what Places they leave 
behind them, as is evident from Hiſ- 
tory; and of aobich we have ſeen an 
 syftance in our own time in Francis- 
Mary Dake of Urbin, «vho left ten of 
the enemies towns behind him, and 
evithout giving himſelf any trouble 
Vas them went and bed that | 
rbin. 


* Political Diſcourſe, book 11, 1 2, 4. 
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@vaſiderable Places as may be carried ſword in 
hand, or ſuch as are too ſinall to contain a 
garriſon capable of giving any diſturbance to 
that army which contemns them, he is in the 
right; but if by Fortreſſes he means as he 
ought to do, Places fortified according to the 
rules of art, wy as 85 not eh 1 taken with - 
out being attack d in form, and large enough 
to 4 a body a troops capable of inter- 
cepting a convoy, foraging party, or other 
3 of incommoding or harraſſing an 
army on its march, or in a word, either forcing 
the others to come and attack them, or to quit 
the country, his Propoſition is falſe. The 
beſieging ſuch Places is a work of time, deſtroys 
abundance of men, is the ruin of an army, and 
when they are defended with obſtinacy things 
ſometimes take a turn during the Siege. 
Many famous Politicians are of ſentiments 
very oppoſite to thoſe of Macbiavel in this 
reſpect; they think that Fortreſſes upon thee 
occaſions are very near as effectual as Armies 
in the Field, becauſe where à ſingle one only 
preſents itſelf to the enemy, if he durſt not at- 
tack it, he durſt not leave it behind hum and 
penetrate into the country, the only means he 
has of preventing the aſſailed's drawing all his 
forces together to give him battle. The Danes 
about fifteen years ago having made a deſcent 
upon Scania, wanting either reſolution or ne- 
ceſſaries ta make themſelves maſters of Chrise 


16 - The * afet Y, ec. of Sates, 


tianfladt, which guards the Paß betwixt that 
Province and Sweden, all they could do wk 
to over-run and ravage that Province; in the 
mean time Count Stembock having drawn the 
Militia and what regular troops there were at 
that time in the Kingdom together, march'd 
in queſt of the Danes whom he attack d and 
. defeated, and obliged them to repaſs the ſeas 
with the broken remains of their army. Had 
not Chriftianfladf been fortified the Danes 
might have penetrated at once into Sweder, 
and had never permitted Count Sfembock to 
form a'large body of 'an army, at leaſt might 
have obliged him to come and engage them at 
& diſadvantage in thoſe Straits betwixt Sweden 
and Scania. 

If the enemy attacks the Fortreſs, it will coſt 
him ſome time ſo to do, and whilſt he is weak- 
ening his own numbers the Prince affail'd 
will have the opportunity of drawing his 
troops together and forming his army. In the 
year 1544 Charles V. having march'd into 
France with all his forces, and the flower of 
thoſe of the Empire, was detain d {ix weeks by 
S. Dizier, where he was forc'd to ſpend the 
beſt part of the ſummer, and but for the 
Peace then concluded,. was on the point of 
making an inglorious return into his own 
country, after nothing done. 

Where a Prince has not a ſufficient number 
of forces himſelf, Fortreſſes give him time to 
expect ſuccours from his allies, and afterwards 
IN to 
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to march to the xclicf of thoſe Fortreſles. which 
e attack'd ; did not the Ns defence e 
e Cajat ave fups tor BE ales of JÞ 

12 


* | 
Sovere gu to march'to its relief? and that of 
ena to the army of the Emperor Leopold, and 
of Sobjeski King of Poland to tnatch in Son- 
function to its deliverance in 1683 2. Caſal 


TEL IO * 


Herefore prefe 'd the Monferat to the Duke of 
c De 9 . 83 i ; 3 
Mantua, and Vienna Auſtria to the Emperor. 
If the Prince attack d thinks he ſhall hardly 
be able to oblige the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, 
being either too ſtrong for him, or too advan- 
tageouſly poſted,” after throwing ſome ſuccours 
eI} HEHIED  DOrllnG 5: I os. EH 5. hy ware +41 
into the Place of that kind they, and moſt 1n 


N . * 
1 o 


2243 ©. © bs Fig: . <#}- #536; FF nn * | a 4 
need, of, he may go and fall. n ſome LOW 


wis' 3 SO 45012 reer r 
'of t e enemy. Tnry IV. being determin A 


to march into Flanders, beciuſe he would leave 
no town behind him, laid ſiege to La Fere; 
by this means the Arch- duke Albert had time 
to draw his forces together, but not being 
ſtrong enough to oblige the King to raiſe the 


ſiege, after throwing ſome ſuccours into the Place 


march'd himſelf and attack d Calais, a town of 

e Ten ID =ID (&Z l wks! a 
much more cohfequenoe than La Fere; where 
he ſo effectually intrenchd himſelf, and made 
ſo good a diſpoſition of his quarters, that it 
was not poſſible for the Freuch to relieve it; 
at laſt he took it by ſtorm. 


There is indeed à very recent inſtance which 
might be produced to the contrary of what I 


am now ſpeaking ot, tis what happen d in regard 
IX EW - 9 to 


18 The ſafety, Or. of States, 


to the States of Holland in the year 1692, 0 


. n of Lewis XIV. ve fy we a. A 
any good towns, which. had Ray 


they had made, ſubmit to the arms, 1 the King 
3 France in a very ſhort time; but this exam- 
Ple, applicable as it may ſeem to the preſent pur- 

ofe, deſerves rid kind of conſideration.  'The 


Places were ill provided, or not in a condition 
of defence. The great warlike abilities as well 


as power of the Prince by whom they were at- 
tack d, the ſuddenneſs + the attack itſelf, the 
farprize and pe erhaps irreſolution of ag Go- 
vernors might make them for a time forget 
what they od their. countay.- 12 


ſelves 6 On ch, circ cumſtances KW never bad 
better ſuccek.. LE 4 


Obe den VI. 1 
Porrreſſe es in time of var Bs not Wh 


as places of refuge or the People of 


4 whole country 10 retire into ith 


their Heli; 4 Foo great 6 4, number would- 


be wanting for ſuch a e, which 
might be 2 4 2 


in convenience; the country therefore 15 
not heſs expoſed to pillage and waſte. 
on their account, the diſorder and ron- 


J Von there is not the leſt; The a. 
| fairs 


4 
* * 


iſtinguiſhd themſelves by the good defence 


mles them 


2 into another dangerons | 
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fairs, of commerte, the vintage, r N 
the adminiftration of juſtice are not 
_ the ks interrupted, and the inbabi- 

tants of the e . enjoy. never the 
more quiet 0 or ſecuruy; in- ort, the 
Age o ene 77 2 the 25 vinlent. „ 


It is not Apel chat F ortreſſes ſhould be- 
b large as to receive all the Peaſants in their 
neighbourhood, and all their effects in general, 
in order to prevent the chief diſorders of war; 
nor even ſuppoſing, they were ſo, and ſtored 
with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, would 
it be prudent in a governor to admit them at a 
time when he is threaten d with a ſiege, unleſs 
| they had no where elſe to retreat, as in ſome 
_ iſland remote from the ſhore. Such a multi- 
tude of men, women and children as the firſt 
panick would drive into the Place, ſtruck with 
rhe deſolation of their country, the terrors of a 
ſiege, and there all crowded and ſtived toge- 
ther, might breed a contagion ; and the extreme 
miſery of their condition could not but incite 
the garriſon to wiſh to free themſelves at any 
rate from ſo fad a ſpectacle. The benefit thoſe 
of the country might receive from Fortreſſes, in 
caſe of any ſudden alarm is the opportun. ty of 
{curing their principal effects in thoſe which 
are neareſt . them, and themſelves. to retire 
over into the country ; but if they have 
B 2 time- 


* . „ on 
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timely notice before-hand, they may carry their 
whole effects along With them into thoſe ver 
treats where the enemy cannot penetrate, 
having ſufficient leiſure ſo to do; in wluch caſe 
the profit they will be able to make by the 
advanced prices of what they ſhall fave and 
ſell afterwards, will make them ample amends 
for the damages done their houſes or lands 
by the enemy; but if they have only time to 
purſue the firſt courſe, the loſs: they w 1 ſuſtain 
cannot be very conſiderable. In ſpeaking after 
this manner we ſuppoſe the war executed with 
its utmoſt rigours, for when theſe: particular 
points are ſettled by Conventions, as they 
were in Flanders and upon the Rhine in the laſt 
wars of the ſixteentli and ſeventeenth centuries, 
the var is ſo far from ruining the inhabitants of 


the country, that it is upon dome vecafions pro- 


fitable to them; they may depoſite their beſt 
effects in the places of ſtrength, they may ſtay 

at home in ſafety themſelves, they may. carry 
on their vintage, the town inhabitants their 
trades, and juſtice be as regularly adminiſter d 


as in time of peace under the ia pore * 
e W W 5 


O Objetion Vin. 
I uf th conſe of aud any Jfeat ould 


happen, or an 0 pening given to the 
enemy, Fortre (ſes. can netther- pet 4 


top to. the conquering. army, nor give 
time 
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time for their own to rally, or for 

dracuing new troops together, or await- 
ing the arrival of their allies," in order 
to recommence hoſtilities. By 


This Propoſition may be refuted by an infi- 
nite number of examples to the contrary ; what 
ſtopt Hannibal on his march againſt the Ro- 
mans, but the long defence made by Spoleto, 
and by other ſmall places which he attack de 
What preſerv d Flanders to the King of Spain, 
afcer the loſs of the battle of Nieuport in the 
year 1600, but the Fortreſſes? the Hollanders 
had a compleat victory, and remain d maſters 
of the field, yet were neither able to make 
themſelves maſters of Flanders, nor even won 
two inches of ground. Had there been no For- 
treſſes in Piedmant after the loſs of the battle of 
Marſeilles (1693) it had follow'd the fate of 
the reſt of the Duke of Savoy's Dominians, the 
preſent King of Sardinia; and the winning thoſe 
of Fleurus in 1690, Nerwind in 1693, &c. 
had made Lewis XIV. maſter of all Flanders, 
but for the ſame impediments. Examples ſtill 
more recent might be produced in proof of this 


aſſertion, but it is a truth ſo well known we 
think them unneceſſary. 


| Objection VIII. 
When a State having Fortreſſes is once loft 
the Prince cannot hope to recover his 


ny Jomi- 


v2 The fa afety „c. of Shares, 3 
Aduominiont, but after abundance of tine 


aud at a very" great we ence; on the 
* other hand, if h Stute aving 110 For- 


PU, is eg 5 hoſt; tir as du re re- 


| cover d 


It will admit En no KATA that [IM towns 
lie open, the recovery cf ſuch a State will be 
Attended with ſo much the leſs difficulty; we 
have an inſtajice of this in the hiſtory of Spurn; 
in the year 5 12, the children of king Vrtizg 
having been driven out of that Kingdom by 
 Roderic, whofe father Vitiaa had Jeptives ot 
ſight, retired into Africa, where having ob- 
tam d from Muza, the Calite of the 'Saracens 
Lieutenant, conſiderable ſuccours under the 
command of Tarec, that General without any 
difficulty, and in a very. ſhort time, made him- 


ſelf maſter of the greateſt part of the Kingdom, | 


Pitta having diſ antled all the towns in Spain 
Toledo onl excepted. But if the recovery, of a 
Kingdom whoſe towns are fortified is an under- 
raking of difficulty, the conqueſt of it, which is 

-neceſtary in the firſt place, furely cannot be leſs 
ſo; the conqueſt therefore neceſſarily preceding 
the recove A 'we muſt conclude that it 18 
for the advantage of the Princes poſſeſſors 
to have Foitteſſes on their Dominions, or where 
they have chem nor, to make them. If when 
there are no Fortreſſes on a State another Prince 
Thould make himſelf maſter of it and build 
them, 


- SS @T + 


„„ 


them afterwatds, the Prince diſpoſſeſs d will 
not be able in that caſe to recover his country 
with the ſame eaſe he. loſt it: And indeed all 
expectations of that kind will be deſperate. 
Mabamet II. having made it his obſervation, 
that altho his predeceſſors had oſten made 
themſelves maſters of the town of Tauris in 
Pera, and of all the adjacent country, yet 


having no Fortreſſes on the ſpot, their armies _ 


had been as often obliged to retire and the Per- 
ans recover d it; he was no ſooner poſſeſs d of 
it himſelf, but he built one, and ſecured by that 
ſtep both his poſſeſſion and his conqueſts. 
Selim I. Emperor of the Twrks, did the like 
after conquering the Dominions of the Sultan 
:of Egypt; and the Spamards purſued the fame 
meaſures when they made themſelves maſters 
of the Valtoline. . 


A ² IA, 5. fs. 
Laſtly, they who diſapprove of For- 
treſſes ſay, That a good army is ſufe 
fcient to preſerve and inſure a ſtate to 
its ſovereign, without the aſſiſtance 0 
one frei town, . which fortreſſes 
camuot do without an army, becauſe 
they are all of them liable to be taken 
either by force, by ſtratagem, or by 
Famine; by force thro' the violence 
2 5 B 4 artil- 
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_ artillery, which the flowteſt anlls ars 
unable to rejiſt, while their fury pre- 
. vents the beſieged within from making, 
neu retrenchments. By. | eee 
---the "negligence of thoſe who ought 0 
. guard them, or thro their auarice or 
., #njidelity, as happen d to the city of 
Milan in the zeor 1499, thro' the 


infamous treachery of Bernard Cur- 


the town, . 


" The former of theſe two propoſitions is falſe, 
no event being more uncertain than that of a 
battle; ſmall armies have frequently over- 


thrown much greater numbers than themſelves, 


and put them entirely to the rout ; of this hiſ- 
tory affords us an infinity of examples, and na 
ſooner has fortune declared for either party in 
'oae ſingle battle but if the unfortunatę have no 
\ Fortreſtes the party ſavou d carries all before 
him, none thinking it a diſgrace to ſubmit to 
the laws of the conqueror.. Where there ar- 


_ 


by--the' means of Fortreſſes. dg 
no-fortified towns the loſs of a ſingle battle may 
involve the whole Kingdom in its fate. In the 
civil wars between the Houſes of Tork and 
Lancaſter; the Kingdom of England having no 
Fortrefles, was three times conquer d in fix 
months. Bohemia having no fortified towns, 
Frederick Yalatine, who had been proclaimed 
King loſt the whole Kingdom by loſing the 
ſingle battle of Prague ; and tor a later inſtance, 
had the Frontiers of Poland been fortified on 
the fide next Livonia, Charles XII. King of 
Sweden, had never been able to have pene- 
trated into the heart of that great Kingdom, 
there to ſuccour the malecontents, engage 
others to declare for him, oblige King Augaf- 
tus to fight him at a difadvantage ; and at laſt, 
by carrying the war into Saxony, force him to 
abdicate and renounce the Crown of Poland: 
And from the ſamc cauſe, aſter the ill ſucceſs 
of the battle of Paltowa, King Szanflaus who 
had ſucceeded him, was obliged to abandon 
his conqueſt, and leave King Auguſtus to re- 
mount the throne; ſo that a Sovereign without 
Fortreſſes can never be aſſured of the ſtability 
of his fortune. 3 3 
The ſecond propoſition, that Fortreſſes with- 
out an army can never preſerve and inſure a 
State to its Sovereign, being all liable to be 
loſt either by force, turprize, ot famine, deter- 
mines nothing againſt Fortreſſes; it is very cer- 
tain that' many of them have been taken by 
one or other of thoſe means, but it doth not 


thence 


# Au. 1471. 
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.thence follow, that all muſt neceſſarily, be ſo; 


4 

there are an infinite number of examples in c 

which attempts of each kind have miſcarried ; « 

amongſt thofe which have been attack d by 6 

open force did not the city of Mets by its ſtout p 

and obſtinate reſiſtance force the Emperor « 

\Charles V. to raiſe the fiege? Did not the city f 

of Frema in the year 1529 reſiſt all the pows 0 

erful eſtorts of the formidable army of Sgt:- = 
4 mam II: Did not the city of Maltu in the year 1 
1 156 f flare the fame glory? beſides a multitude 7 


1 et others. And of thoſe which have been at- 


tack d by ſurprize, as Arras, Geneva, Old : 

1 Brifack, Cremona, and many others, were they 7 
1 taken by thoſe means? Laſtly, of Fortreſſes FP 
1 which have been attack d by famine, which ef F 
3 all three is the moſt terrible, the city of Naples, 0 
F Leyden in Holland, Canice in Hungary, Crem- - 
wg ma in Italh, &c, were they not all preſerv d with y 
4 their reſpective garriſons? | 4 

I In the life of tlie Duke d Alba there is a . 
= ſpeech on the ſubject of the advantages of For- 

I treſſes, deliver d to the people of Rome aſſem- 1 

. bled before the Capitol, by the Duke d Uri, 
ih who was as fam for cloquence as valour, and ; 

0 which is well worth relating. 1 
= When triumphant Rome ſaw herfelf miſtreſs F 
= © of the world, when either her own armies : 
© or the profound ſubmiſſion paid her by all 4 

nations had If: her nothing to fear, ſne for- > 

* tified, not that ſhe was afraid, but that ſhe x 

Y might never have cauſe to fear; that if the 4 

occaſion p 
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occaſion ſhould offer, ſhe miglit at leaſt have 
the means of retiring within herſelf, there to 
make a ſtand and keep fortune at a bay, till 
victory ſhould have time to declare on her 
fide. - Let us but remember how the Great 
Alexander ſaw fortune ready to abandon him 


before Tyre; and that even victorious Rome 


was baffled before Numantia. Be + Je 
they 


ever ſo, brave, ever ſo indefatigable, if the) 
have no fortified towns their greatneſs muſt 
be of ſhort duration, and we may compare 
them to thoſe huge bulks of matter, which 
having nothing ſtable in them fall to pieces 
in a very ſhort time? tis what the experience 
of ſeveral ages has proved beyohd all poſſibi- 
lity of doubt: Befides, when once a panick 
las ſeiz d an army, the enemy is ſure ever 
after to beat them in the open field, whereas 
if they meet but with a river for their Gene- 
ral to encamp behind, they [reſume their 
courage and very frequently repel the enemy? 
ſo eaſy a matter is it, to ſtop the career of a 
conqueror ? but if they have a ſtrong town 
into which to throw themſelves, that con- 
queror is no more, his efforts are vain, the 
vanquiſh'd then have time to breathe and 
recover their ſpirits; they harraſs and weaken 
their enemies by frequent fallies, or by at- 
tacks hardily maintaind, and find them em- 
ployment for abundance of time; in the 
mean while he ſets his new levies on foot, 
brings powerful ſuccours into the field, — 

| | the 
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* the heſieging army, either by cutting off their 
> ſupply ot water, or forcing their lines. How 
many Great Leaders have miſcarried before a 
© welt fortified Caſtle ; how many mighty ar- 
mies entirely deſtroy d belore the ramparts 
* of a Citadel: where they have not only the 


* enemy to cope with, but the heavens like- | 


: wiſe; the piercing cold, ſcorching heat, rain, 
* faow, hail, ſtorms, want, i rage and 
* deſpair. Who is not ſenſible how greatly it 
© availd the Imperialiſts the taking Brands? 
*, priſoner ? had not the good fortifications and 
* reſolute defence of Pavia detain'd him, he 
© had never faln into their hands. Charles V. 
* almoſt conſtantly victorious in the open field, 
©. found the walls of Marſeilles and of Metz the 
© boundaries of his Victory and Fortune; from 
* whence he was glad to (camper, tho with a 
very conſiderable loſs. 


* = : 
— — 
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SECTION II. 
Of the »ſefulneſs and neceſſity of For- 
treſſes Mo regard to domeſtick enemies. | 


HE politicians who difapprove of dur. 
1 treſſes, object to them as follows: | 


Objection I. 
Princes can have no better means of de- 


fence 


PRETTY. Me RR) 


by the means of Hrireſſet. 


© fence than, the true and Faithfs ful of 
fectian of ibeir Jubjetts, aud tis more 
for the advantage of all. Sovereigns, 
male themſehoes belov'd than fear d. 


. 


we agree that a Prince can have no better 

Citadels than the hearts of his people; and chat 

thoſe alone are ſufficlent to maintain his au- 
ry ; but as we can aſſure ourſelyęs of 
nothing from the inconſtant nature of mankind, 
who love to-day and hate to-morrow, wittiour 
cauſe or reafon, it is \neceffary that a Sove- 
reign, tho ever ſo well below ol ſhould be in a 
capacity of making himſelf fear d likewiſe;\ that 
is to ay, he muſt have Citadels, _otherwite 
upon eve 4 the moſt trifling occaſion, he, will 
will be le entirely to his fir Des rh. 


2 i. . pod 


>  - « 


l 2 Ihr" 1 ont; - et e 9 — 

and jealouſſes leaſt the Sovereign ſhould 
male uſe of them as inſtruments for 
their 0 preſſion; for Proof of - this 


7 25 inſtance the j joy the Grecian cities 


11 expreſe'd 


os he fafury, Sc. of Sie, 
expreſi d & when the Romans caus'd 
tei Citagels to be demoliſ d; they 
inflanbe Wieſe the behnenour of the 
people of Antwerp, when that rk 
, their Citadel next the town was de- 
i uliſt d purſuant to the advice of the. 
Price of Orange; their joy cu ſo: 
#1 erce eve, and ah auupber of work 
_ mc 7 ly offer d themſelves, 
„ _. _aneerl ly for the ſake of the. a reeable- 
| net of phe taſk, that even ladies of 
1 ile firſt rank in the mobi time could _ 
= ot forbear reſorting hither, #11] tips 
| ting and dancing zatroducing fart. er 
| irregularities, the night-working was 
= Porbid. In imitation of Antwerp's' 
11. example thoſe of Ghent, Utrecht, 
Valenciennes, Liſle, Ways many other 
% plates, celebrated the A of 
_ their Citadels as the Jos e 
of? their Liberties, 8 11 BER 


If chey are good ſubjects, alt aſa, d 
of the ſame Religion with their Prince, they 
will not only be fatisfied, but "cond d with any 


» Frrada, lib. 9. 43) „5 7 
meaſures — 


ta gras gz goss gangen 


by the means of Fort 


meaſures he ſhall I. r — 
t and Hanquilit 7; but if t T 

| ed "adeagt them e 
clin d, and of a Religion different from that of 
their Sovereign, the Citades wil be 4 curb 
upon them, and a —— keeping them 

to their duty: great and. pulent 
Cities have been "the gd, fack'd; and utterly 
deſtroy d for e de of their rebeſlon, the 
greater part of whoſe inhabitants; and Af the 
Honeſter and richer part have had no ſhape in 
the revolt, tho fore d to acquieſce in it to 
avoid the manifeſt danger of Wen git, or of 
expreſſing the leaſt. diſhke > When a Prince 
builds Citadels good ſubjects ought no mote to 
entertain ſuſpi — than when \he makes laws 
for _— — unent. on thioves, 
e han enders, and orders ſome 
{affold to be bal for P utting them in execu- 
tion. The joy which the Greet cities, the in- 
habitants of We and other tou ns in the 
Low Countries express d u upon the demoliſh 
their Citadels merits no ſort of conſider 


ng 
ation; 3 
tis the uſual practice of the common people 
upon any new incident in a State, to form to 


themſelves, without knowing why,ſome' fubject 

hope or fear, nn are ro ane 
rg or grief upon theſe >ccalions 
Obje&tion III. 


190 are of. 0 . ſay ow.  Michiaiel, 


but 


* * & 
- rn r A a 2. r rn R _ 


W 


oy him upon. experiments, and make 


v ka — 4 
condition io force his ſubjects," 20 put 
ke n 


Pd: 4 Po 1 in a 


3 harſh and rigorous to his People i in time 
f peace; 4 auiſe and good Prince, 


f, A Mahavel, 40 toould not give 
-, occaſion for his children. to turn one dn 
Aiſobedient, will never attempt to buil 4 
Gitadeli, i make them ſenſible beti mer 
- that he depends more on the | 


etton 


; Mt his” ſubje&s for the %, 7 yy 


; that io purfe ing | 
© they would he able Hel 
5 e ö 


© throw. 1255 upon all the meaſure 7 
Violence; he inſtances the camp 
Count Sforza, anho was no ſooner'N 


"of Milan then he built n ce , 


1 


Shich, inſtead of being the ſu ort, 
. roved. the RA; A 1.49 ih 
from the-imagt mation they entertain A, 

the fame men rer 
20 to fe 


their fubjetts, on whom -th vey accord- 
ingly exercisd all act. of tyranny 


js. JS had they been without Cita- 
dels, and audi edly maltreated their 


— — 


ebves. againſt. any. reſe entment. of 


\ 


* 


by the means of Fortreſſes. E 
© Jubjetts, they might ſooner have been 
made ſenſible of the  daugers they ere 
expofing themſelves to, and have fallen 


Into better menſure. 
; L 'S * 57 , « F# : > 4 , * * 1 — 


What Macbia bel ſays may be true upon cer- 
tain occaſions; if a Prince is of unbounded am- 
bition, and his Principality elective, he may 
employ his Citadels to the purpoſe of making 
it hereditary in his family. If he is immode- 
rate in his expences, or exceſſiwely covetous, or 
evil advifed by his Miniſters, he may make 
uſe of them to tyrannize over his people. Theſe 
are the circumſtances under which Citadels 
may be inconvenient, but they are not for this 
reaſon. to be condemn d, if we would not con- 
found the reaſonable uſe of things with th 
abuſe which may have been made of tliem, or 
the equity of the means with the crime of the 
miſapplication. Tis in political meaſures as in 
phyſical medicines; if the moſt excellent of the 
latter which nature has afforded us, are applied 
to the cure of other ills than thoſe for which 

they were intended, inſtead of forwarding the 
cure they are the death of the patient; this 
doth not however derogate from their goodneſs, 
neither ought the uſe of them to be forbid on this 
account; all is owing to the knavery or unskil- 
fullneſs of the phyſician: 'Tis the fame thing 
with regard to Citadels, the purpoſe for which 
they ought to be built is by the aſſiſtance of a 
28 C ſmall 
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ſmall number to reſtrain the den pF evil- 
deſigning; if other uſe hath been made of 
them. © 0 be. not for that reaſon to be ſet 
aſide. Were apprehenſions of this nature to 
take place we muſt have no arms in our Ma- 
gazines, nor money in tlie King's Treaſury, 
much leſs an army of re forces, all which 


ma) be applied to much more dangerous pur- 
s than Citadels. are * ol, Which are 
" nn . 82. 


Objection IV. 


F a r according to Machia vel, * 
builds them onhy, Nl intent to oppreſs 
his people, that. of preſſion will aui- 
mate them ſo peu — to his deftruc- 
2 that Fortreſſes whieh put him 
upon thoſe meaſures will not e capable 

- protecting bim from their reſent- 
ment, for proof of which he quotes the 
tavo inſtances following. 

e 0 ulius II. 0 5 Baving 4577 

 Bentivoglio out nia, cauſed a 

Citadel to be built 6: a + Four a 

SGovernour into it, to-puſh thoſe people 

to extremities, who finding the lden 


| * role. Die. book 2. chap. 24. 
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"Mp tnjurionſl treated roſe up in arms 
aud the firſt thing they kd was Fi 


das of no benefit to the Pope, but on 
the contrary of great difſorvice to bim; 
* had h 4 0 theſe people better, 
it would haus been better for himſelf. 


But amongſt the many examples of 


0 this kind, the moſt recent, the moſt re- 
' markable in every | reſpels, and the 


propere Fan for ſhowing what 
abuſe * 4 yotts are capable of, and the 


advantages of ad it bout them, is 


ids world Arias in — that 
city, in the year 1507, rebell d againſt 
Louis King of France, who at laſt 
dent himſelf in perſon with all bis 
forces, to bring ibem to reafon; having 


Alone this, he built the ſtrong if Citadel 


there that ever was known, the  ftua- 


tion and the manner in which it was 


fortified, rendering it impregnable ; 


for it ſtands upon the ſummit of @ 
Lin which 8 itſelf into the ſea, 
— call d 


raxe the Citadel; which conſequently 


hat lately N at Genoa ; 41 


n : 1 * * I — lad ” this 8 1 o —_—_ 
r r | l ia. LC Id ng l *. 


nr 


py, 2 een 
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calld by the Genoe fe Codefa, com- 
6) rags. both the harbour and a part 
e tbe — I happen d afterwards, 
tbat in the year 1512, the French 
were driven out of Italy, and the Ge- 
noeſe regoblads notwithſtanding, the 
Citadel; Octavius Fregoſa, who had 
made bimſelf maſter of the town laid 
-  flege to the Citadel, and, by the utmoſt | 
good conduct in bis meaſures took it by 1 
e in n months. time. ; 


"Tis certain when a Prince RN IP bis 
Citadels to oppreſs his ſubjects, that oppreſſion 
will incline them at leaſt to wiſh to free them- 
felves from his ſubjection; but tis not equally 
certain their averſion, tho ever ſo great, will 
put them upon attempting to revolt; if the 
Inhabitants of Bolggnia and of Genoa were irri- "98 
tated to ſuch a degree againſt their Sovereigns, |} af) 
as to take thoſe meaſures notwithſtanding their An 
Citadels, there are on the other hand an infi- 
nite number of examples, where the people 
have here reſtrain d by Fortreſles of that kind. 


Objection V. Lie 
Hr peace they may be of ſervice, 0b ng 
the Prince to 45 his people what miſ- 
: chief 


by the means of Fortrefſes, 37 

_ chief be pleaſeth, but in time of war 
they are entirely uſeJeſs, becauſe both 
ſubjeft and enemy regard them in the 
ſame light, and tis nos poffible for 
them to hold out aghinft both. He 


inſtances the . deſcendants ef Count 
Sforza, who having render d them- 
ſelves odious by that means, were do- 
"ſpoiF dof their States, as ſoon as an 
enemy was found to take up arms 
' Citadel from being any defence to them 
ander thoſe circumſtances, "that they 
would have been much better enabled 
20 have bed the fury of the French 
ait h their fe and well- af 
- fefted ſubjects, and without their 
Citadel, than they were with the 
Citadel and thoſe ſubjecis whom they 
. bad outraged.. * 1 000 DOT 


If a Prince makes uſe of his Citadels to mal- 
treat his ſubjects in time of peace, we agree 
that if a war happens, in which himfelf ſhould 
have the diſadvantage, that will happen to him 
in particular, which never fails to happea to all 
others in his circumſtances. When a people 

C 3 have 


38 The Atv, Sc. of Seater, 
have been ill-uſed by tha Prince in his proſ- 


Loy 


Fortune to. ſooner frowns upon him 


they take that opportunity to reduce his 


power, inſtead of receiving aſſiſtance from them 
he hears of nothing why. ievances and ill-hu- 
mours; 55 the 
_ Fei gn is of no. longer duration than his dun 
pover to does his commands. 


people's dread of their Sove- 


Objection VI. 


„ # wt % 


84 are. fires congueſt | 


dhe examples of. France and Genoa 
0 er of themſelves ifs fficrent, ſays Ma- 
chiavel, to evince oy error, 10 
8 e boawever. 1 ubjoin that 
ef the —— gan The 
56 N built Forts to bridle 
of Piſa, "without configering 
ha akways been declared ene- 
« TS to ou Repwblick that they 


7 bad been. alu A free people, and 
© bad ooł d upon rebellion as the 


* only means of recovering their liber- 


© ties; and conſequently, that to make 


l 0 oui ſe ewes maſters of them we, ſhould 


i bave put the old 


Roman Tobey. in 


_ ® Diſc. Polit, lib. 11. cap. 24. 


prdffice, 


practice, either to 1 N ſo 2 
© own State, or 177 70 
for did not awe ſee ite 12 0 2 
tadels at the * 
all of which wink d to bim ei- 
ßer thro the treachery or cowardice 


A 


of their Governors: And thus, if 


rentines aud never have depended 
on them for the * pref ſerving of Piſa, 
© nor thoſe  Citadels ſerv 7 only as 
gates of entrance for the King to 
Pa fo thro' to the city; and it is poſ- 

© 'fble ſuch meaſures might have = 


* 

£ 

C 
a | c : 
had there been none at all, the Flo- 

C 

C 

c 

C 


5 all . 2 its 7785 aoitbout: 


©. Fort as might effefually have 
ft | preſerved it from the French, at 
© Jeaft, it is certain they could not baue 
© been attended quith quorſe ſucceſs 
© than thoſe which avere taken upon 
© that occafton. 
I T therefore conclude, that Citadels 
in general are 4 dangerous and 
© uncertain means of maintaining a 

6 Prince's own Dominions; and will 
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3 eie „ *% a | 4 3 
always be an ineffetfual one for the 
t 


Macbiavel with reaſon blames the Floren- 
&nes, for thinking to ſubdue and keep in ſub- 
jection the town, of Py/a by means of Citadels, 
which had been a Republick like themſelves, 
and even at that time might be ſaid to be a 
powerful one in reſpect to Florence. We agree 
with him, that the Florentines had better Have 


united that State to their own, or deſtroy d 


but he is in the wrohg to repreſent thoſe two 
meaſures. of the Romans as general maxims, to 
the entire excluſion of Citadels; and is miſ- 


taken, if he pretends to lay, they never put 


the latter in practice; thofe famous and fucceſs- 
ful Politicians made uſe not of thoſe three 
means only, but of ſeveral: others, according 
to the time and circumſtances. ..In the infancy 
of their State, when Rome was yet thin of in- 
habitants, it being more their intereſt, to have 
their ne ghbours tor allies and confederates than 


for ſubjects, in the conqueſts they made in Italy, 


they conducted themſelves .as Machiavel ſpeaks 
of, and built no Citadels, for fear of alarming 
thoſe people with apprehenſions of any ill uſe 
intended to bs made of them in regard to them- 
ſelves: but from the time that Republick be- 
came powerful in inhabitants, and had carried 
its wars beyond Italy, they made uſe not only 
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of their Colonies, but of Forts and Citadels 
likewile, as is the practice at this day under 
the name of Caſtra, and aſterwards under that 
of Caſtulla, from whence our word Caſtles is 
derived. * Uranius, faith Tacitus, being ap- 
pointed Governor of England, died towards 
the end of the year, leaving Suetonius Pauli- 
nus to ſucceed him in his government; who 
in two fortunate years ſubdued ſeveral nations 
whom he kept in obedience by means of 
Fortreſſes: And afterwards, ſpeaking of Agri- 
cola, he fays, Not content with taki 
f hoſtages he kept a ſtrict hand over them by 
Forts and Garriſons, which he had ſo properly 
* diſpoſed, as to ſtrike a terror into every 
quarter of the Kingdom; this made Galgacus 
the chief of the revolters ſay, in the fpeech 


G © M 


he made to his own people to animate then 


* againſt the Romans, their Forces are exhauſted, 
* the:r Fortreſſes unprovided, their Colonies 
+ full of old men, their Towns inſecure, Ge. 
+Mezeray ſays, that before the eſtabliſhment of 
the French among the Gauls, they had ſcarce 
+ any. troops, unleſs in the bordering provinces, 
particularly an army upon the upper, and an- 
other upon the lower Rhine, where they built 
a number of caſtles to reſtrain the irruptions 
* of the Barbarians, and to keep the people in 
F awe on that ſide, who were no leſs muti- 


* Life of Agricola. 
46 T Tom. I. pag. 23. On . 
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© nouſly inclined than the German, them 
Ihe inſtance brought by Machiavel of 
Charles VIII. s paſſage into Jaly is ill placed 
here. 1 eter de Medici 5 according tO ſeveral 
authors, coming before the victors army, they 
would not permit him to return till he had 
conſign d into the King's hands four towns, 
which, were the Keys of that State; ſo that it 
i attributing to thoſe Fortreſſes what was ow- 
ing wo the imprudence of Peter de Medicis only. 


he leaſt expenſive is that of Citadels. Weak 
as their garriſons may be, if they do but their 
duey;\ they may each of them keep one town 


* 


in obedience. They are, in the firſt place out 


i 


# of the reach of conſpiracies, or of being any 
ways ſurpriz d on the part of the inhabitants; 
it is not poſſible for thoſe people to riſe up in 
arms all at once, and form themſelves into a 
body, without the garriſon. of the - Citadel's 
being appris d of it; and the inſtant they are fo 
they are ſufficiently numerous to put a ſtop to 
their proceedings; for in the beginning of en- 
terprizes of that kind people are apt to be diffi- 
dent one of another, few care for taking the 
firſt ſtep from an apprehenſion of being ill 
ſeconded, or perhaps deſerted by the reſt of their 
party, in caſe their firſt meaſures ſhould 


* $ilkon, dans ſon Miniftre d Etat. F-4 
prove 
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«.; Q#all the ſeveral methods to preſerve a con- 
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prove unſucceſsful, and one ſingle act of vigour 
on the part of the Citadel may effectually re- 
call all the = to their ny; 5 — Charles 1 
Anjou, after the conqueſt of the Kingdom 
Sicily, built Citadels there, tho he had left no 
more troops in them than barely ſufficient for - 
their guard, the Sicilians had never dreamt of 
entering into that famous conſpiracy known by 
the name of the Sicilian Veſpers, or had they 
engaged in it, tis moſt certain they could never 
haye proceeded fo far as to cut the throats of 
eight thouſand people in two hours time. 
© Philip of Macedon, the father of Perſeus held 
all Greete in ſubjection at a very ſmall expence, 
by means of the Citadel of - Corenth, which 
made him call that Town and Citadel the fetters 
of Greece; | had he choſe to have made uſe of 
a ſtanding army for the fame intent, it would 
have required a very conſiderable one to have 
anſwer d his purpoſe, and which could no 
otherwiſe have been maintained but by laying 
the people under very heavy contributions on 
the one part, and on the other hand he would 
have had reaſon to apprehend the inconveni- 
ences. mentiond in the ſecond article of the pre- 


+ Objection VIE | 
Citadels will not enable a Prince to re- 
enter his own city which Bas rewolted, 


c * ;f 


M An. 1282, Mexeray. t Plutarch life of Aratus. 
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* any one ſbould object to mo, ſaith 
10 by Machiavel, that Tarentum of ald 
ds recover d ou of the bands of 
its rebethous ſubjects, by means of 
wh ts Citadel, and that the Tins thing 
xs 1 Ba happen d Juſt . now with regard 
IHC 10 10 Breſt. 1 Dall anfaver r him, that 
0 as for © arentum, Fabius Maximus 
* To, 214 "thither a year afterwards 
501% the ahbole army, auith which 
© be would: bave been (i ufficiently able 
01 to has retaben that city without 


te a Ae of the Citadel, of whoſe 
aid, tho be was milling to take the 


5 


2 he could haus fallen up- 
on other meaſures © with the ſame 

ſucreſs i incaſe there had been no Ci- 
: 10 Fadel. Nor am I indeed perfect iy 


An 
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and to make it mani ſeſt that the 
Romans would. not have fail d in 

* their purpoſe of taking it without 

© the Citadel, wwe need only remember 

© the inſtance of Capua, which was 
© effettnally retaken altho” there was 

„ A ho tk 

But let us come to Breſt, I ſay, 
it is an inſtance rarely to be ſeen 
© ewhat happen d in that Rebellion; 

© that at the ſame tume the French 

avere maſters of the Citadel they 
ſhould have ſo great an army in its 
neighbourhood ; for Monſ. De Foix, 
General for the King, being at Bou- 
© logne wh all his forces, and there 
inform d of the boſs of Breft, with- 


& 
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: 
oy 
out loſing one moment drew his for- 
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ces towards that fide, and having 

© march'd thither in three days retook 
the town by means of the Citadel; 
in the mean while, in order to take 

© this town, here is an evident neceſ- 
« fity for having beſide the Citadel 
« ſuch a General as M. De Foix, 


6 with 
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* with a Frenoh army to ſuccour it in 
bree da 3 ſo that this inſtance 
© 6aunot defeat thoſe produced to prove 
the contrary. 


This argument of Machiavel's is not much 
More juſt than the preceding ones. | 
Citadels are only built to fave the great ex- 
pence of maintaining ſuch a number ot troops as 
would be neceſſary to reſtrain the inhabitants of 


a very populous town within their duty, it is 
' Notorious that the ordinary garriſon of a Cita- 


del are but; a trifle compared to the number of 
the inhabitants of the town ; and when all of 


thoſe inhabitants have taken arms, form'd'them- 


ſelves into a body, and put themſelves on their 
defence againſt the Citadel; thoſe of the latter 
cannot pretend to bring them to reaſon without 
a reinforcement, and that proportionable to the 


numbers the town contains, Which may poſſi- 


bly amount ſo high, as to require an army to 
inſure the ſucceſs; the advantage of having a 
Citadel upon theſe occaſions is the keeping an 
opening to attack the town, ſuppoſing it poſſible 
for tlie ſuccours to arrive before the mutineers 
have time to fortify themſelves, or throw up 
works againſt the Citadel, as happen d in the 
inſurrection of Breſt in the year 1512, and that 
of Antwerp, 1576; or in caſe they have had 
time enough ſo to do, and ſecured themſelves 


as efſectually on that ſide as upon the reſt, the 


Citadel, 


by the means of Forireſſes. 


Citadel, if it commands the town.as it ought to 
do, from the advantages of its ſituation, may 
greatly incommode the inhabitants in their de- 
tence, blocking them up clofe on that fide, and 
ſerving to contract the lines of Circumvallation 
and Contravallation of the beſieging army; 
© that tis with good reaſon affirm d, that Cita- 
dels facilitate the meaſures of the Sovereign in 
reducing the ill- affected to obedience, and Ma- 
chiavel improperly attributes to the army of 
ſuccours, thoſe honours which ought to ſuve 
been ſhared betwixt them and the Citadel. ; 
In the year 1640, when the city of Turin 
revolted againſt the young Duke of Savoy, and 
Madame the Regent his mother; had there ei- 
ther been no Citadel in it, or the revolters made 
themſelves maſters of it, Count Harcourt would 
never have been able with thoſe few troops of 
his to reduce them under the obedience of rheir 
Sovereign; an infinity of examples, both an- 
cient and modern might be produced to the 
fame effect. 0 


Objection VIII. 
hen a Prince is once driven out of 
his Dominions, they prevent his ever 
© returning, Tf, ſays Machiavel, you 
© expett they ſhould be of ſervice to 
6 you in the recovering your hoſt Donu- 
Polit. Diſc. lib. J 1. cap. 24. go 
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« nons, you will never be able to efa 
felt it, without an army to defeat 
© that army which deſpoil d you; and 


ding ſach an army you may reco- 


* ger your Dominions, even tho you 


© have no Citagdels, and which 301 cull 
38 accompliſh with the greater eaſe, as 
yon will have your own ſubjefts at 


your devotion, which would not be 


© the caſe had they been oppreſsd by 


© their means. 


« Guirbaldo Date d Urbin the fon 


© of Frederic, avho was a Great Gene- 


ral in his time, having been driven 
out of his Dominions by Czlar Bor- 
e gia, the ſon of Pope Alexander VI. 


6 no ſooner by an unexpefted actidens 


6 was he reſtor d, but he «oof fell 


© to razing all the ſtrong holds in his 
© country, havi 


; 75 experienc d how pre- 
judicial they had been to him; for as 


he wwas belov d of his ſubjefts, be 


* awould have no barriers againſt them, 


© and he found him elf encapable of 


6 maintaining them agaimſt his enemies 
Nit h- 
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© awithout a ſtrong army in the field 


© befide, to cover them from the army 
© of the enemy, for which reaſon he took 
* the reſolution to deſtroy them. 
Machiavel like wiſe inſtances the 

behaviour of the people of the town 
/ Bologna, who having riſen in arms 
and made themſelves maſters of the 


© Citadel which Pope Julius IL nd 


_ © built there, razed it forthwith. 
He then adds, that Nicholas 


© de Caſtello, father of Vitelli, he- 


ing reſtored to his houſe, began im- 
© mediately. to demoliſh, two Caſtles 
 $ aohich Sixtus IV. had built there; 
6 W he ſay very plainly, that the 
Affection of. his people was ſufficient 
0 maintain him in his Dominion; 


and that Citadels avere ineffeuab to 
© phat purpoſe. wa Mt tov) ? 
He concludes with the exam- 
_ ple of Octavius Fregoſa, who in 
* the inſurrection of the Genoeſe a- 
gainſt Louis XII. having put him- 
ſelf at the head of the citizens, and 

3 D > - ade 
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* The ſofa, Ec. of Saves, 
© mate himſelf maſter of the Citadet 
( ubioh vbe French had built there) 

Nt By femme in ſixteen months time, 
canli ir io be raced.” 

an one cubnld imagine, ſays he, 
that after aubat had happen d he 


d have preſero d it for a place 
IK 4 retreas upon occaſion, but for his 


© art, lite a wiſe and prudent mam he 


© razed it, knowing very well that the 


: 56h, Medion of the ſa wy the defence 
bd hu ſlate, not n Tortroſſes; and 
therefore not eſtabliſhing his authority 


1 the baſs. 24 % of A Citadel but ußon 
UM 01 "oBJowr and good condul, he 
4 2 and fill 45 e ſerves, the 
Forer he then acquired; and where- 


< as a #honſa1d foot ſolakers eber he- 


\ 16 fore fuſfßcient to have overturned the 


© Genoeſe State, the enemies of 'Fre- 
Jen. haue "attack i him ewath ten 


ſhouſand, und found. themſehoos * 


he io hurt him. 
Dom ibis example then it mobi. 
* Falch appears, that O did yok 


C hurt 
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© burt himſelf” by demoliſting that Ci 
- © tadel, and that the King of France 
© did not mend his matters by building 
© it; the meaning of which appears to 
»* be. as follows; that Prince coming 
< ;nto Italy with an army, would have 
© been able to have taken Genoa, 
notavithſtanding there had been a 
© Citadel againſt him, but when he 
© could bring no army he awas not 
6 abſe' to mate himſelf maſter of 
© the town tho the Citadel was for 
Thiw; the Gag therefire pqu7'd one to 
| © be built at a very great expence only 
eee foal, ond Fregnks 
1 conquer d itt as gloruuſly and demo- 
*hifhd it as ſucceſsfully for his own 
= bj Affairs. "07 ot Toy 


- The inſtances cited by Machiavel of Princes 
who have caus d their Citadels to be demoliſh'd 
in order to facilitate their re- entrance into their 
- dominions, in caſe they ſhould be driven out of 
| them, have nothing to do in this place. 
The Duke d'Urbin demoliſh'd his Fortreſſes 
becauſe being a very weak Prince he was not 
in a condition of defending them all himſelf ; 
and he could find no ally willing to run the 
D 2 hazard 
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hazard of giving him any aſſiſtance; of ſo little 
conſideration were he and his Fortreſſes. Be- 
ſides, this quotation of Machiavel is not juſt, if 
what Guichardin ſays is true, for in the firſt 
place he did not demoliſh all his Fortreſles, he - 
preſerv'd thoſe of St. Leon and of Majuel. Se- 
condly, he did not demoliſh them immediately 
upon his return, but ſome time afterwards, when 
he found himſelf obliged to abandon his domi- 
nions the ſecond time. The Duke d Urbin, faith 
that Hiſtorian, tho the people who had pro- 
miſed him to lay down: their lives for the pre- 
* ſervation. and defence of his perſon. be ſought 
* him not to leave them, knowing very well 
© that the dangers he had reaſon. to apprehend 
from the war were much greater than any 
* ſecurity he could depend upon in the offers and 
* aſſurances of his people, judg d it moſt expe- 
dient to give way to the impetuous efforts of 
* the enemy, and return d himſelf to Venice, 
© after having, caus d all the Fortreſſes in his 
* dominions to be demoliſh'd, excepting thoſe 
© of St. Leon and of Majuel. 3 
There is likewiſe no ſort of conſequence to | 
be drawn from the example- of the people of 
the town of Bolognia, as it was the act of Re- 
bels, who demoliſh d a Fortreſs which had been 
built in oppoſition to themſelves, and to keep 
them in obedience. n CHOKE EL 
Nicholas Caſtello, upon his return to his own 
country, demoliſh'd the two Caſtles which the 
Pope had caus d to be built there for no other 
. L | reaſon, 
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reaſon; but to prevent his people entertaining 
any jealouſy that he might one day take it in 
his head to make uſe of them againſt them- 


ſelves, and not with any view to facilitate his 


own re- entrance of his Dominions, in caſe he 
ſhould be driven out of them again, as Machia< 
vel would have it underſtood. 

The inſtance of the Geroe/e is more againſt 
than in favour of his opinion; had that Politi- 
cian liv'd ſome few years Jonger, he would have 
been ſenſible of the very great miſtake com- 
mitted by Fregoſa, in cauſing that Citadel to be 
demoliſh'd. When fortune has declared abſo- 
lutely againſt a Sovereign in war, if that power 
has any Fortreſs, thither he retires; from thence 
he may capitulate with the enemy, and obtain 
much better conditions than if the place of his 


retreat was not in a capacity of ſuſtaining a 


ſiege. Fregoſa having no longer a Citadel was 
obliged to furrender himſelf at diſcretion to the 
Marquiſs de Peſcaire, who ſent him priſoner to 
his own houſe, where he died ſoon after. Thoſe 


who are willing to excuſe him, fay, that he 


depended upon the particular affection of the 
people of Genoa, and was apprehenſive his keep- 


ing up that Fortreſs, might have the appearance 
of tyranny and uſurpation in their eyes. The 

People's affection for their Prince can never be 
{o great but a little caution in regard to them 


will always be neceſſary; and Sovereigns, who 
are really good men, ought to contemn the 
murmurings of the diſaffected, when ſuch a 

D 3 reſo- 
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reſolution is to be taken as is neceſſary for their 
In troubleſome times Citadels are not only 
uſeful to the Sovereign, but often to the people 
them ſelves. Apprar tells us, that the Raman ar- 
my being exceedingly fatigu d, Scipio was obliged 
to give tifty thouſand Carthaginians their lives, 
ou had refuged themſelves in the Fortreſs of 
To. what has already been faid in favour of 
Citadels may be added, that Citadels whoſe 
towns are without other defence, may ſerve as 
places of refuge for one part of the inhabitants, 
and prevent the enemies making a lodgment, 
or fortifying themſelves in the town; that after 
a battle loſt they may ſtop the advances of the 
conqueror, give the army time to rally, to re- 
ceive a reinforcement, and to march afterwards 
to their relief, witneſs the Capitol which ſaved 
Rome after the loſs of the battle of Alia againſt 
the Gault; by which means Camillus the Dicta- 
tor had time to get the remains of the Roman 
army together, to wait the coming up of their 
allies, and came in time himſelf to its relief. 
That when they are annexed to frontier 
towns that are fortified, they ſave the expence 
of maintaining a garriſon in thoſe towns in time 
of peace. | 
That when their towns are attack'd the Ci. 
tadel obliges and forces the inhabitants to en- 
gage as far as poſſible in the defence of the 4 
rd . That 
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That they ſerve as retrenchments, or places 
of retreat for the garriſon after the town is 
taken, which encourages the garriſon to puff 
the defence of the rown to the utmoſt, without 
fear of being at laſt made prifoners of war. 

That Citadels, if well conſtructed, make 
the attack of their towns much more difficult, 
becauſe when thoſe fronts of the Citadel which 
ate next the country are ſtronger than the 
works of the town, the beſiegers are put to it 
where to begin the attack ; if they attack the 
town firſt, they will afterwards be obliged to 
make a ſecond ſiege of the Citadel, as was the 
cafe at the laſt ſiege of Liſſe in Flanders; and 
if they I with the Citadel, the fronts of it 

de country being ſtronger than the 
works of the town, and the befieged having it 


in their power to retire into it with all their 


forces, it may by that means make a very vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, and give time for ſuccours to 
arrive, as has been often ſeen at ſieges, and 


laſtly was done at that of T arin, 
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Scrion III. 
Wherein is concluded the Uſefulneſs and 
Neceſſity of Fortreſſes in general. 


| T O demonſtrate beyond all poſſibility of 


1. doubt that Fortreſſes of all kinds are uſe- 
ful and abſolutely neceſſary, 


8 
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In the firſt, place it cannot be diſputed that 
Princes in general, who are without defences 
of this kind againſt domeſtick enemies, ate 
every moment liable to be expoſed upon the 
moſt trifling occaſions to the caprice of a reſt- 
les, ignorant, factious multitude, never con- 
tent and ever fond of novelty. _ a 
Seconaly, It is no leſs certain, that if a Prince 
Is weak, and has no plages of ſtrength againſt 
foreign enemies, he will be of very little conſi- 
deration, and perpetually. obliged to bear pa- 
tiently endleſs inſults and encroachments offer d 
him by his more powerful neighbours; where- 


as, if he has places of ſtrength and defence, and to 
with them a reſolution like thoſe of Mirandola, fo! 
Monaco, Mantua, and ſeveral others hereto- fo 
fore, he will be able to make head againſt them, th 
there to defend himſelf and make good his nut 
ground till ſuch time as his neighbours, either he 
Falous of the growing greatneſs of thoſe who til 
attack him, or for ſome other reaſons of ſtate, th 
ſend him ſufficient ſuccours to deliver him from ag 
thoſe dangers which otherwiſe muſt at laſt we 
have overwhelm'd him. VI 

It is likewife out of doubt, that Princes of a 1 
mean degree of power, ſuch as are not able to a 
keep armies conſtantly on foot, have an abſo- F.] 
lute need of Fortreſſes, without which they £1 
. mult be beg to continual fears and jealouſicg a | 
with regard to Princes their powerful neigh- of 


— 


a. tne. 


| Ang 
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And as to Princes in a ſuperior degree of 


power, how formidable ſoever they may be on 


conditioa to defend themſelves and to puniſh 
and revenge any inſults or injuries offer d them 
by any other State, it is no leſs certain that 
Fortreſſes are extremely uſeful and advanta- 
ons to them, and ſometimes abſolutely neceſ- 


account of their armies, and being always in a 


 fary; for as their Dominions are enlarg d their 


boundaries and frontiers become ſo too, and the 
expence of maintaining ſuch an army as would 
be neceſſary to guard them againſt ſurprizes, 


| beſides other inconveniences, might be a charge 


too great for their revenues; they muſt there- 
fore neceſſarily have recourſe to other means 
for that purpoſe, ſuch as Fortreſſes built upon 
their frontiers in the avenues of their Domi- 
nions, that an enemy may not have the leaſt 
hopes of ſucceſs in any attempt to force them 
till thoſe Fortreſſes are firſt taken, Macbhiavel, 
the Politician who has moſt ſtrongly declared 
againſt Fortreſſes, acknowledges, * © that a 
Prince, even tho he had good armies might 
* nevertheleſs find his advantage in having 
© places of ſtrength upon the skirts and fron- 
© tiers of his Dominions, as he would by their 
means be enabled to ſuſtain the enemy for 
© ſome time, till all his forces were ready. And 
a Prince, tho he have no neighbouring State 
of equal power with himſelf, ought to be no 


* Polit, Diſc. book 2. chap. 24. 
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leſs watchful over the ſecurity of his frontiers 
cauſe ſeveral inferior Powers united in a Con- 
ederacy againſt him may be equally capable of 
hurting him; they may at the fame time 
either ſeverally attack him in different places, or 
all together ſurround his Dominions on all 
ſides, and after making themſelves maſters, of 
ws {eize his perſon, or force him to aban- 
on them; and immediately building Fortreſſes 
in the moſt advantageous and convenient 
places, and furniſhing them with all things ne- 
ceſſary for their defence, put him out of any 
capacity of re- entering or recovering his Domi 
mos ; at leaſt force him into terms as little for 
his honour as his advantage. 


£ ; | 


If in regard to Princes we make another 
diſtinction, viz. of ſuch as become ſo either 
by Succeſſion, by Election, or by Power, that 
is to ſay, Conqueſt or Uſurpatien ; it is certain 
that the former, whether of a low, mean, or 
high degree of power, cannot diſpenſe with 
the want of Fortreſſes, as we have manifeſted 
already. That the ſecond ought not to be en- 
tirely without them. And, in regard to Princes 
of the third degree, they are abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. 5 1 
Scocvereigns in all ages, more or leſß, have 
made uſe of Fortreſſes. The Greeks, the Ro- 
mans, the Carthaginians, had them; and, at 
preſent, there is not a Prince in Eurape, either 
in a low, mean, or high degree of power, that 
is without them. The Pope, the — 
_ 
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the King of France, the King of Spain, the King 
of Portugal, the King of Sweden, the King of 
Denmark, the States of Holland, the Seignory. 
of Venice, and all the Princes of Ttaly have 
them, and are every day building new ones, 
according to the variable exigencies of their 
ſeveral States; even the Republick of Poland, 
who from the great natural ſtrength of her ar- 


1 , * 7 a , 


mies, ſhould ſeem , leaſt to want them, hath 
Fortreſſes, two of which are eſteem'd impfeg- 
' nable; the firſt is that of Witepski in Lithuas 
nia, for her defence againſt the Muſcovites; 
the other that of Caminielæ in Padolia, againſt 
the Turks. g Fatty 4 FOR 

We ſhall conclude this. chapter with ſaying 
thus much, and with great juſtice, in favour 
of Fortreſſes; that they are bucklers againſt a 
foreign enemy ; bitts and bridles for a turbulent, 
ſeditious, or a conquer people; the fecurity 
and preſervation of Provinces, the maintenance 
of States, the ſafety of Kingdoms and of Em- 
pires; the effectual means of procuring tran- 
quility to the publick, by inſuring the power of 
the governors and the obedience of the go- 
vern d; good order within, ſtrength without; 
that they are the characteriſticks of ſovereign 
authority, and that good policy directed Sove- 
reigus to the uſe of them for the preſervation 
of their docks and ſhipping ; laſtly, that they 
are the ſheet anchors of a State, which when 
the waves run ihgheſt, ſecure it from ſhip- 


Wreck. | 


7 
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a State. 


A LTHO' we have made it evident that 
{A Fortreſſes are greatly 'advantageous, it 
doth not from thence follow that the greater 
number a State hath of them, the ſtronger it 
will become, or the difficulty of attacking, it 


proportionably encreasd. Tf ſome States have 
been loſt thro the entire want of them, others 


have ſuffer d greatly by having too many, 
Ttaly of old n never been ravaged by the 
Got bs and others but for want of a certain num- 


butes one part of thoſe misfortunes which 
France underwent towards the middle of the 


fourteenth Century, to the great number of 


them at that time in the Kingdom, There was 
2 Fortreſs almoſt at every land's end, the whole 
face of the country was cover'd with caſtles and 
ſtrong-holds; not only the cities but the market 
towns, and even little villages were fortified. 
*Mezeray tells us in his abridgment of the 
hiſtory of France, that in thoſe calamitous times 
the fmalleſt towns were fortified in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to ſtop the courſe of great armies; even 


Anno 1556, 


Of the mmber of Fortreſſes neceſſary in 


ber of places well fortified ; and Hiſtory atrri- 


Nen ahey oſ 


villages 


2. 
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villages wall d themſelves up againſt the incur- 
ſions of maroders; and that infinite number of 
caſtles ſerv'd only to prolong the war, and to 
deyour the people by the robbers who lurk'd 
in thoſe holes. FM Ya eas wah 
The building and maintaining too great a 
number of Fortreſſes conſumes and devours the 
whole revenues of a State; in war they em- 
bezzle the means of ſending good armies into 
the field, by the vaſt expence requir d to pro- 
vide them with every thing neceſſary for theit 
defence, and which if not done, the enemy 
attacks them and turns them againſt the Sove- 
reign who built them. The great Prince of 
Conde one day Hun Marſhal Turenne whar 
meaſures he propoſed to take in the war in 
Flanders, the latter after acquainting him with 
his ſentiments, which were to engage the ene- 
my frequently in battle, added, that if the 
© King of Spain had employ'd that treaſure in 
< raiſing and maintaining armies which he had 


© expended in beſieging and fortifying towns, 
© he would have been that day thegreateſt King 
in Chriſtendom. POO e ee 
AIs the ſituation, extent, power and intereſt 
of a State can alone determine what number of 
Fortreſſes may be neceſſary againſt its foreign 
enemies, ſo the form and date of its govern- 
ment, the different fects in religion, and the 
natural bent of the people, muſt regulate the 
number of them in regard to domeſtick ones. 
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Of the number of Fortreſſes neceſſary for 
the defence of a State againſt Foreign 
. Enemies, according to us Situation. 


THE Author of Nature not having thought 
. proper to make the earth all of an even 
nd equal furtace, , as he might if he pleas d 
have done, but divided and diſpoſed of it into 
TY, high mountains cleft and ſteep, into 
leſſer hills and vallies, into moraſles, r1vers, 
| Lakes and ſeas, into wide ſpreading foreſts and 
ſandy plains . barren and deſert; ſeems in this 
diſpoſition to have had proviſional regard both 
to the health and well-being of mankind its in- 
habitants, and to have given ſome countries 
natural fortifications; for thoſe loſty and ſteep 
mountains what are they but high ſtrong walls 
which ſeparate different nations, protecting 
them reciprocally from being attack d by each 

other, and affording 15 means of livin 
in ſaſety and tranquility within their ſevera 
boundaries; Whilſt the yallies there may be 
conſider d as ſo many channels of communica- 
tion left for the ſake of commerce. Great mo: 1 
raſſes and large rivers ſeparate. Kingdoms, and ter 


ſecure them from each others Acks, 
in the ſame manner as wide lakes and wider *. 
ſeas; and thoſe rivers, lakes and ſeas beſides erf 
eee THE, contri- | 
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contributing to the ſecurity of the people, as 
they afford the means of intercourſe- betwint 
them, contribute likewiſe to their profit; wide 
foreſts and vaſt fandy plains may be conſider d 
as party-walls betwixt two great nations at 
war, to prevent their incurſions into each other s 
dominions. at 

On the other hard the great Architect of the 
Univerſe ſeems to have lett to their own defence 
the inhabitants of the open plains, ſuch as are 
liable to be every vhere travers d and over- run; 
affording no obſtacle to the invader, and whoſd 
eaſy entrance and abundant fertility ſeem to 
invite their neighbours to come and partake of 
thoſe gifts of nature, maugre the will of the 
poſſeſſors. After theſe reſſections made it is 
eaſily to be ſeen; that all the various kinds 
ſituations of States may be reduced into theſe 
three principal ones, that is to ſay, the ſtrong; 
the weak, and mean or mixt ſituations. 

Firſt then a. State may be ſaid to have a 
ſtrong ſituation, when the whole country is full 
of high mountains, where a ſmall body of men 
may oppoſe a great army every ſtep it ad- 
vances; ſuch is the country of the Sage, who who 
would find im pregnable retrenchments am ont 
their mountains, if they came to be attack'd. 

Secondly, When the country is all a moraſs, in- 
terſected with rivers and canals, Which are na- 
tural fortifications capable of obſtructing and 
rendering abortive the efforts of the moſt pow 
we "envy; 3 of this kind is almoſt rhe whole 

country 
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country of the States of the United Provinces. 
Theſe two ſituations of mountains and of mo- 
ras are of all others the moſt advantageous, and 
ane may with great juſtice affirm, have contri- 
buted as much to the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
two famous Republicks, as the natural Rrength 
and courage of the inhabitants. 

Thirdly, When the whole country, except 
only hg parts inhabited and their environs, is 
one . continued: foreſt, or uncultivated wild, 
ſuch is not the Gruation of any State in Eu- 
rope, of any. degree / 

"Fourthy, The e of a State is ſtrong 
when one part of the country is high inacceſſi- 
ble mountains, and the other moraſs, rivers, 
reat lakes, and foreſt; ſuch is the ſituation of 
Vorway, of Ruſſia, and of Great Tartary. 
F. 2 The ſituation may be ſaid to be 
ſirong, when tho the heart of the country be 
an even plain, the frontiers are - of Gent ac- 
ceſs; which ſometimes happens. 

As firſt, when there is no approaching it but 
thro narrow / mountain-paſles, ſuch as are natu- 
rally fortified and cath maintain d and de- 
fended; there are no large dominions, and 
Very few Saler ones W which have Rane 


ha "wha of . 3 form d the | 
paſs betwixt Theſſaly and Greece, where Leoni- 
= took his ſtand with 4000 men, when Xerxes 


came with an innumerable army to conquer it. 
Such 
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duch wer e of old the three entrance paſſes into 


Cilicia, through one of which Alexander made 
his whole army paſs, and after contemplating 


the ſituation of thoſe parts, tis ſaid, never was 


ſo amazd at his own good fortune as at that 
time, ' acknowledging that he might eaſily have 


been defeated, even by ſhowers of ſtones ; for 
| beſides that it was ſuch a defile as four armed 


men could ſcarce paſs a-breaſt, the upper part 
of the mountain overhung the path below, which 
was narrow and broken in many places by the- 
fall of torrents from the mountains. Of this 


kind likewiſe are ſome parts of the Pyrennees, 


which ſeparate France and Spain; and almoſt 
- = Alps, which ſeparate the former from 
taly. 45 e 
2 When ſuch a State is ſurrounded 
by the ſea, and tis exceeding difficult makin 
a deſcent, being all a dangerous coaſt, no good 
roads or harbours, a great number of ſhelves 
and fand-banks, and violent winds ordinar.ly 


3 in thoſe parts. Such is England, which 
being 


ver d by the ocean from all other coun- 
tries, is in no danger from any projects her 
enemies may form againſt her; in effect, we 
do not ſee in hiſtory any but the Romans and 
Saxons that could ever make a ſettlement there; 
and: we have not for theſe many ages known 


any enterprizes againſt the Exgliſb prove fortu- 


nate either to France or Spain. 


* Quint. Curt. book 3· 
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In the reign of Charles VI. * © the Council 
f France teſolv'd to attack them, not onl 
in Guiemme but in their own iſland ; for whic 
c, the moſt formidable preparations 
« were made both of men, ſhipping, and war- 
© like machines that had ever been known; we 
bought, we hired all the ſhips we could lay 
our hands on between the ports of Sweden and 
© Flanders, a City was built of wood in ſuch a 
© manners to be taken in pieces and put toge- 
ther in, intended to cover the troops on 
their firſt landing; the King himielf went to 
< .Sluys harbour to view his armament, which 
© conſiſted of nine hundred ſhips, and the whole 
being well appointed, had 'a moſt promiſing 
8 aſpect of face, All that vaſt numerous 
army did nothing, part of them periſh at 
« ben. Ax reſt came back again to France. ' | 
Francis I. finding himſelf unable to re- 
< cover Boulogne from the Engliſh either by force 
dor treaty, thought the moſt probable means 
< of doing it would be to attack them in their 
on iſland. He order d his galleys round by 
© {ea from Mar/ei/les to the mduth of the Sina 
he ſent for ten huge ſhips from Genoa; and 
onder d all thoſe in his own ports, which were 
< fit for ſervice, to be got ready: Of tlis arma 
ment Admiral Annebunt had the den are 
„ho -faild in queſt of the Engliſb army 
their own coaſts, and firſt ſei A upon n the Ile 


* Mezeray, 1545. | bs 
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* of Wight. The Englifo after ons skirmiſh- 


© ings retired into a place which had but one 
entrance, and Was encompaſs d with rocks 
© and ſhelves all around, lying betwixt that 
* iſland and Portſmouth; it was neither thought 
proper to fortify the Ile of Fight, nor to at+ 
© tack them in a poſt ſo advantageous, but to 
make a deſcent upon their coats; this was 


© done in three or four different places, and 


great outcries made at the ſame time, till the 
Admiral at laſt finding all was to no. purpoſe, 
* that the enemy would not appear, and his 
* own proviſions were conſumed, put his helms 
© about and ſteer d for France. | 

In the year 1588 Philip II. King of Spain, 
ſent forth a moſt formidable naval armament, 
which he had equippd to conquer England; the 
Spatuards were (even whole years at work upon 
it, ſays Mezeray, and every year's labour coſt 
above a million of gold; that vaſt Armada, 


alter being toſs d and buffetted, and diſpers d on 
all ſides, firſt by a continual tempeſt, and after- 


wards by the Exgliſb and Dutch, and after 
loſing near ten thouſand men and above ſixty 
ſhips, made a ſnift with the utmoſt difficulty, 
in a moſt forlorn and tatter d condition to get 
into the harbours of Spain again. This Was 
the fineſt Fleet the Kings of Spain had ever 

Theſe three inſtances are ſufficient to ſhow 
the ſtrength of a great State encompaſs'd by 
the ſea, and that ſuch have more to fear — 

Youu K 3 their 
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their domeſtick than foreign enemies; tlie lat- 
ter of which can hardly ever hope to ſucceed in 
any attempts upon them, without the concur- 
rence and aſſiſtance of the former. = 

Thirdly, The Frontiers of a State are dif- 
cult of acceſs when it is ſurrounded on all ſides 
by rivers extremely wide and _— or by great 
lakes, or large and deep moraſſes. 

 Foarthly, When it is bounded either by fo- 
reſts of a great extent, or by vaſt defarts dry 
and barren ; this kind of ſituation and the pre- 
ceding one are "ey rare, __ being none ſuch 
in Europe. 

 Fifthly, When a State is baby d by highs 4 
mountains on one ſide, and ſurrounded by the 
ſea on all the reſt, as ancient Greece was, and 
as Spain and Ttaly are at preſent. * 

Sixtbly, When a State has for its Frontiers, 
on one ſide, exceeding lofty and ſteep moun- 
tains, like the Alps and Pyrennees ; ſome of its 
other parts bounded by the ſea, and on the reſt 
a great river: Such would be the ſituation of 
France if it had the Rhine for its oy on 
the ſide of Germany and Holland. 

Laſtly, The frontiers of a State are difficult 
of - acceſs whether conſiſting entirely of one 
of thoſe kinds of countries we have already 
deſcribed as difficult to be traverſed, in 
regard to the ſmall numbers required to oppoſe 
the traverſers, or where ſeveral of thoſe kinds 
are intermingled one with the other; which 
is to be met war in ſome States. 50 

C 
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The advantages are very great of ſtrong 
ſituations, Ng 2 kind of is fortifications, 
built wirhout trouble or expenee,” Hof proof 

the inſults of an enemy, or the injuries 
3 _ itſelf. 1 ſt the ſeveral * 1 | 
Stra rowing greatne 
Os Romy Emir; be 95 the firſt place to 
the follow /in ; that it was eaſy for the Ro- 
mam to be 7 nd 7S iir 4 capacity o repelling the 
attacks of W enemies, as Italy having almoſt 
a 7 ed an iſland-was _— _— 3 
the fea except! at part where 
join d the Cos: which 0 bas of a 
melt extent, and that barricaded by the Alps, 
lofty and inacceſſible mountains, ich ſerv d it 
for ramparts and walls, n. other artificial 
fortifications. | 
2 very few Bigeredies- are ſufficient where 
tates are ſituate in the manner we are now 
ſpeaking of, but ſome will always be neceſſary, 
becauſe *c they who confiding too much in 
© thoſe natural advantages have lull'd them 
* ſelves aſleep, and neglected other defences, 
have found themſelves deceiv'd and ruin d by 
the very means they imagin d themſelves ſe- 
cured. Mountain-paſſes, how difficult ſoever, 
may be ſurp fd red; the making a de- 
ſeent upon an iſland is far from an impr icable 
thing; rivers, lakes and moraſſes may all be 
_ d, if not of a vey great ds; under fa- 


* Robey parfait Cap. Chap. 19, 5 | 
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— of ,a; numerous artillery; the thickeſt 
ang, foreſts, and wideſt. deſerts. may. be 


muſt be determin d by che n moe FA Hes 
eaſy or pr acticable. f 14 205 OG di 
A Stats is of aweak Sifadvantageous 1 


ation, When it has ben p 
conſiderable rivers * Ay 
them, or other difficult nt 

eduire a gre for their ſecurity - 


e 7 are 7 * large extent, and 
$3.6 powe repos a double. 
ys will be negeſlary to ſecure their 
ontiersz that!, if he happen to receive 
3 check in attempt 


ins on all en 
bound or interſect 
. N ſo ſituated 


ing to ſucgour any of the firſt 
lie, thaſe pf the ſecond may ſtop the victorious 
and give the vanquiſn d time to form a ſecond 
2 The ſecond chain ought not to be above 
eight or ten leagues behind the firſt, and the 
places of the — above ſix or ſeven leagues 
at moſt diſtant from ane another, as thoſe of 
the ſechm | ſhould 1 the latter oppoſite 
to the center of the foremoſt intervals, or as 
neat it as poſſible; that in paſe tlie . . 

attempt to penetrate without, attack ing any 725 


the firſt chain, thoſe of the ſecond by 


poſition may prevent his —.— any ſubſiſt- 
— for his ny from the country about 
em. 7 bit 
This ryle Fo the proper Cifoltion of For- 
treſſes on the frontiers of an open State has one 
exception. If there is ue * where a river ar na- 
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vigable canal, by means of which the enemy 


may bring all farts of neceſſaries for their ar- 
my's fubiitends, while he is attacking the 


laces on the frontier, or even. after he ſhall 
I's penetrated into the country: Tis on the 
fide of BL ns oy canal where the fortreſs of 
the fiſt. and ſecond line muſt abſolutely be 
placed, even tho it ſhould occaſion the leaving 
a greater diſtance bet wixt themſelves and the 


fortreſs upon the right and leſt of Bras 1 
; becaiſſ 


thoſe rivers and canals affording eaſy opportunni= 
ties of tranſporting p roviſions and ammunition, 
greatly contribute to the ſucceſs of all mier 


Kalos in war. 


Wos call that 2 mean or mixt ſituation of 2 
State, ſome parts of whoſe frontiers are open 
Plains without any obſtacle to the paſſing them, 
and whoſe other parts are barr d by ſteep moun- 
tains, or encloſed by. the ſea, or great rivers, 
lakes, or moraſſes, or by woods or foreſts of 2 
great extent; theſe are the moſt ordinary ſitua- 
tions of States, nature having been pleas d to 
vary the ſe vera | parts of the ſurface of the earth. 
Fortreſſes neceſſary on each 
ſide of the frontiers muſt depend upon their 
ſituation; that is to ſay, where the approaches 
are naturally difficult a few may be ſufficient ; 
where e they are 5 6a many will be an Z 
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Of the number. of Furtraſſes neceſſary for 
© Enemies, according 16 the extent and 
power of the Stare. 
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Ominions of the greateſt extent, and 
whoſe Sovereigns are powerful in the 

e degree, ſuch as the Roman Empire Was 

Old, and that of the Twrks is at this day, in the 

Judgment of ſome Politicians require but a few 

Fortreſles ; becauſe as they can afford to keep 

great armies 0n foot, they hf Te their 

* 


untry by only keeping the fie 


'* This way of thinking is not ſo much the 
reſult of juſt reflection as of prejudice in favour 
of the example of the Romans, who as hiſto- 
rians tell us had but a few Fortreſſes, and of 
the Turks who have not many, and thoſe only 
in the paſſes of greateſt importance; if we ex- 
amine this point with attention and without 
prejudice, we ſhall find, at leaſt in my way of 
thinking, that it would be much more for the 
advantage of the ſeveral States to regulate the 
number of their Fortreſſes according to the cirs 
cumſtances of their own ſituation” . 
Had Darius, whom we may place in the liſt 
of the moſt powerful Princes ever yet known, 
whether we confider his riches ar the _ 


and fertility of his Dominions, had more than 
one chain of good Fortreſſes to oppoſe the firſt 
heat and impetuous violence of Mexander, the 
latter might perhapꝭ have ſeen his whole army 
deſtroy'd as well as the new levies he ſent for 
out of his own Kingdom, before he had been 
able by forcing the laſt chain'to open himſelf a 
paſſage into the heart of his adverſarys do- 
minions. The advantage gained over an ene- 
my by the taking one of his towns is a limited 
victory, while other towns are ſtill betund'; 
whereas that of a battle fought and won on the 
ſhorne ground, if compleat, has no bounds while 
the conqueror knows but how toavail himſelf of 
his advantage; and if he is active, vigilant, and 
enterprizing, as hiſtorians paint Mexander, tis 
certain the vanquiſhd will ſcarce have time to 

recover his firſt aſtoniſhment, to look about him 
and make the beſt uſe of the reſources which 
may be ſtill left him. The loſs of a battle has 
a different effect on the ſpirits of the people 
from the loſs of a town, when they know there 
are more behind to ſtop the efiemy; in the lat- 
ter misfortune the alarm is not general, it 
reaches no farther than that part of the frontier 
attack d, and ſerves only to awaken the zeal af 
the affectionate part of the ſubjects to aſſiſt their 
Sovereign; the ill affected durſt not ſhow their 
heads on ſuch an occaſion; but aſter a battle 
loſt upon an open frontier, the terror ſpreads 


and reaches the moſt diſtant, ſtaggers the con- 


* 
r 
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nancy of the beſt affected, and perſuades the 
2 — 2 they, ns to declare. 


thei ph 55 5 aj 
States in à mean degree extent power 
, N70 l . of their Fortreſſes 
At F fuch a manner, be they are 
e e maintain in caſe of a war, may 
ſufficient to guard and garxiſon their towns 
0 defences, and at the 
| he! N theſe pur- 


gt ag. keep 8 fel 
"mult. be prov! ar der to defend 
ich 2 State, 55 — =o — 
i ae N durſt hazard nothing, but muſt 
of elves.up. in their camp, leaving to 
408 foraging of the country, and 
5 at your expence, and at 
EE run: On the other hand, For- 
7 Arts Ww 3 1 no army can protect 
7 vou no longer than till the magazines of fo- 
1 Fage y have laid up there are conſumed: 
7 * bur when proper regard gh. been had tobe. 
* theſe parycylars, ene is e a 
1 kay 84 gent relikance. , 
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by the means of Fortreſſer. 1g 
eb) Tie equally daogerons lor a State to _ 

c more Fortreſles than it can n 1 
© have none ag all; of the two 1 ſhould yore 
$ "he latter, becauſe. in risking a battle von 
make the enemy partake of the danger, wlan 
« as the other way yqu are ſure te he undone, 
without other hope: than that᷑ of prorract 
„Jour ruin g for the deſire of preſerving 2 
your Fortreſſes by. 1 garriſons 
5 into them, deprives you of the means of keep - 
: ing an army in the field, till aſter loſung do 


or three haxveſts by pillage, you are obliged 


to take it tho. With a halter about peu Ick. 
I know there are ſome of a contrary opinion, 
8 who go upon this maxim, that when all the 
principal places of -a State are fortified, -:the 
8 Whole forage and proviſion of the country 
* may there be laid up; where if an army of 
the enemy comes, and continues any time 
* they muſt ſtarve; if they only march thro, 
5 the damage they do — be great, ſo that 
„. almoſt impalidle for them'to- undertake 
any conſiderable. ſiege. To this. I anſwer, 
— the chief intent of Fortreſſes is the defence 
of the weaker ſide, to enable a ſe / to reſiſt: a 
ſuperior number, that if you have ſuch a num- 
ber * them, and ſufficient garriſons for them 

and all your ar large fortified towns GW | 
muſt” have a 22 number of ' — - 

your enemy can bring againſt you, ſup 

lay, each of them ſufficiently garriſon d to — 
bin a ſiege; 1 if you are ſtronger than your 
enemy, 


atiorky, of vine uſe are wet Fore, whien 
preſerve your count? only k 
Ws ele 5) From all which f dv this wo. 
uon, that the number of your Fortreſſes 
ſhould be ente, and Yo ew a as pe no obſtacle 
©: your keeping the field. ee 
Many Generals of armies lues; per 
dein country; when invaded by pan th 
maxim, and * loft theirs 5 the ne 
iti: When Predmont was Ns the Pfince of 
Aelnbe, General of the French army, not hav- 
ing a ſufftioient number of troops to garriſon all 
his Fortreſſes, and keep an army in the field 
beſides; caus d all the forts and fortified places 


of feaſt importance, which lay round ' thoſe 
principal ones he thought himſelf in a condi- 


tion of maintaining, to be demoliſhi d; and that 
walk conduct proved the means of ling and 
te State. On the other hand, in 

war- Sienna the French Generals, from a 
defire o maintaining too great à number of 
forts and caſtles, were at laſt obliged to aban- 
don the Tyftax ; their. forces being ſo reduced 
and weakened, as to be no longer in a condition 
either of affording them ſuccours, or of at- 
rempting to recover them; and the leaſt of 
thoſe forts when Joſt aſſiſted the enemy in the 

_ conqueſt of the more important. In the year 
1675 Lauis XIV. tho the moſt powerful Prince 
in Europe, abandon d the greateſt part of his 
— in Holland, withdrawing his garriſons 


from thence in order to augment his army. 
Weak 


So B = 4 
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by the means of Fortreſſes, 1 
Weak States, in the judgment of all Politi- 
cians, ought not to have more than one'or xwd 
Fortreſſes, but thoſe exceeding well fortified, 
and furniſh'd with proviſions, arms, men, and 
warlike ſtores, as well as a ſufficient quantiry 

of 1 that they may be enabled by making 
a long defence to give time for thoſe to come 
to your aſſiſtance who would not willingly ſee 
the aggrandiſement of that power winch attacks 


you: © For without you have ſome means of 


© refiſtance, your country muſt be loſt: be * 
© any can have time to come to your relief; 


and beſides that the facility with which you 
are to be conquer d may tempt the enemy to 


* invade, you will find your allies better diſ- 
_ © poked to ſuccour you while you are in poſſeſs 
* ſion of your dominions, than to aſſiſt you in 
© the recovering them when loſt ; as one is 
* eaſy with an equal force, the other extremely 
difficult, without a great ſuperiority : To 
* which I ſhall add, that the danger is oſten- 
* times as great of your auxiliary retaining 
© thoſe dominions to himſelf, as of their being 
* conquerd by the enemy; or if he reſtores 


them, it may be upon ſuch hard conditions, 


* that little more than the ſhadow of Sove- 
* reignty may be left the poſſeſſor. Happy are 
* thoſe Princes who meet with ſuch diſinte- 
* reſted and generous allies, as to re-eſtabliſh 
them in their 'own loſt dominions, in the 


_ Parf. Cap. chap.” 19. 2 md 
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md The: ſaftty, &r. of States, 
* ſame power and independency they before 
* poſſeſsd, far the examples are but few, - 
When a State weak in itſelf is of difficult acs 
ceſs, as when guarded by ſome mountain-paſs, 
or by ſomè great river, lake, or moraſs, paſſa- 
ble only in one or two places, and where a:few 
mall forts may diſpute the paſſage, and perhaps 
hape to repel the enemy; as the charge of their 
conſtruction and maintenance cannot be very 
great, and the? require a very few to guard 
and defend them, it would be extremely proper 
for the ſecurity of ſuch States to build a fort 
If ſuch a State were ſurrounded by the ſea, 
that is to ſay, were an Iſland like Malta, and 
had few places where a deſcent could poſſibly 
be made, and even there to be oppoſed with great 
advantage on the part of the inhabitants, of 
whom there was 'a ſufficient number for that 
purpoſe; and in caſe they ſhould be over- 
powerd at laſt, an aſſured retreat into their 
Fortreis, without danger of being cut off; it 
would be extremely proper to build ſmall fort 
or redoubts, and batteries encloſed on all ſides 
at each of thoſe places, under the protection of 
whoſe fires they might eſfectually oppoſe: the 
enemy's paſſage and deſcent, and oblige them 
to begin their attempt by making themſelves 
maſters of thoſe forts. FO 1h 
The deſcent in that caſe would be extremely 
difficult to effect, as the reſiſcance made by 
thoſe works would give time for the e 
2 88 85 iſlan 
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being overpower'd in your endeavours: to oppoſe 


| Fortreſs, and from thence to make your defence 
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by the means of Fortrefſes., 79 
iſland to rendezyous before the enemy could be 
compleatly debark d; and who with the aflif 
tance of the forts, &c. before mention d, would 
be able to engage with advantage thoſe already 
landed, whatever their numbers might be. 7 + , 


* 


Theſe were the reaſons which in the year 


1715 determined the Prince of Yendeſme, thin 


great Prior of France, to order works. of this 
kind to be built on the coaſts of the Ifle of 
Malta, in thoſe places wherever there was'a 
poſſibility for a deſcent to ſucceed, —-  - 


Where the circumſtances above-mentiond 
concur, no fort of inconvenience but infinite 
advantages muſt enſue from the purſuit of ſuch 
meaſures: The worſt that can happen is the 


the deſcent ; in which caſe it not being in the 
enemies power (as we have ſuppos d) to cut off 
your retreat, you have only to retire into your 


in the ſame manner as if you had there expected 
the firſt coming of the enemy. If you have 
the good fortune to repulſe them, you prevent 
the ravaging of your country, the beſieging of 
your towns, and perhaps the loß of your Whole 
State. ot: wid. .4 R dls 
Give me leave to ſobſerve here, that the en- 
gaging in oppoſition to a deſcent, by means of 


a place well fortified, is not an indifferent ac- 


tion like that of defending one sſelf in a town 
where one happens to be ſhut up, but neceſla- 

rily preſuppoſes fomething more than an ordiz - 
PI nary 
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nary degree of valour, which cannot but in 
ſome meaſure ſtrike an awe into the aſſailants, 
as well as greatly raiſe the ſpirits of your own 
people; not to mention that deſcents have al- 
ways been look d upon as the moſt difficult of 
all warlike enterprizes, and of the moſt doubt- 
ful ſucceſs; the making the neceſſary diſpoſi- 
tions for them is ſo tedious a work, and after a 
| dk deal of time ſpent when you are juſt upon 
point of coming to action, ſometimes a gale 
of wind ariſes, which inſtead of favouring 
your purpoſe, obliges you at once to caſt about 
tor your own preſervation, to avoid being 
wreck'd on that coaſt you were juſt before pre- 
ing to invade. „ ee 
The Generals of the expedition can have no 
knowledge of the ground where the deſeent is 
to be made, but from the report of ſuch coun- 
en as are in the army; and it very rarely 
happens, that people quite ignorant in affairs of 
that kind can give ſufficient lights for forming 
a judgment of the right ſpot where the deſcent 
ought to be made; we know that for a little 
money they will affirm what oy never ſaw; 
' that there is no ſuch thing as depending on 
them, and ſometimes the leaſt change of cir- 
cumitance, 'or ſtarting of an unexpected obſta- 
cle throws a damp upon the whole, and the 
deſigu is dropt on the very brink of ſucceſs; the 
difficulty of making a retreat is a check on the 
ſoldier's valour, and in the time of making the 
deſcent, if the leaſt party of the enemy * 
they 
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by. the means of - Fortreſſes. 84 
they grow quite diſhearten d. The boats ſhould 


keep..clole to one another, in ↄrder to land all 


at the ſame time, in Which diſpoſition tis im 
ible but many muſt be broken by the Cart» 
non firing upon them from juſt at band and 
wherever this happens, tis ſo many men loſt to 
the combat, for as every boat, is as full as it 
can hold, none can take them in; all the chance 
therefore left, hem for their lives is quitting 
their arms te endeavour to ſwim a-ſhore, in 
which caſe thoſe who are any ways difabled-by 
their wounds muſt. periſh in the water. | 

I have heard it faid by feveral officers who 
were in the expedition made in that war which 
ended with the treaty, of Ryfwick in 1697, to 
reduce to their obedience the inhabitants of a 
ſmall Iſland who had revolted; that had thoſs 
people inſtead of ſhutting chemſelves up in cheir 
capital, offer d to have oppos d the deſcent in 
any ſhow of reſiſtance, the former would have 
been hard put to it to have forc'd them; the 
fleet havin NEE with a ſtorm at ſea Which had 


diſpers d their ſhips, of which ſeveral had pe 


riſh d. The 1 were ſo fatigu d with Mr 
paſſage, that they were * ines pable of 
acting, they were ſo haraſs d and ſo weak as 
to require ſome time aſhore to ſet them on their 
legs again; thoſe Who had undertaken to be 
the guides were quite out of their knowledge, 
inſamuch they might have been extremely em- 
barraſs d in making their diſpoſition, but that 
found the Iſlanders had forſaken the 4 

a 9 8 
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away to ſome eth 


2 time that the” number as yet landed 'muſt 


ae coaſt, and make 
en. obey pokition accordingly, wherever the 


ny to point their de- 

, While 57 are prepating for that purpoſe, 
the former He time to fortify the part in dan- 
ger, to march all their troops tliſther, and in draw- 
ing them up ro take the beſt advantage of the 
ground : If it was à feint only of the enemy, 
Who after ſhowing himſelf off the coaſt fail d 
r, part of the Iſland, the 
Tflanders may; inſtantly be advertis d of it by 
ſignals, and reath the place Gf his intended at- 
tempt as ſoon 2s: imer or thould tliey eome 
ſomething later, the entire dcbarkment of an 
enemies troops, in oppoſition to the fire of ſueli 
forts as we have Mbntion'd, isa work of. ſo lon 


needs be very inferior to thè wliole body of the 
A ln rn and unjced on ſuch an oeca- 
J 11:19, ac 14nt US I CURKK 

If the having toe great-w Heber of Fer- 
treſſes 1 is ever inconvenient, tis particularly ſo in 
the caſe we are now ſpealeing of; for inſtance, 
ſuppoſing we ſhould inereaſe the number of 
thoſe built by Moenf. the Prince of Vengoſme's 
order on the coaſts of the Iſle ef Malta, in- 
ſtead of obſtructing any deſcent. - they- would 
greatly contribute 10 its ſucceſs; for at the 
time of an invaſion thoſe ſmall Fortrefſes-muſt 
| none 


none of them be without their garriſons, by 
which means the greater number there is Gf 
them, the weaker will become your Corps de 
reſerve; on which ' Eorps' is your chief depen- 
dance for repelling the invaders; and if yow 
neglect ſuccouring thoſe forts, and leave them 
ro their own defence, they muſt ſoon fall 
into the enemy's hands: They are ſtrictly 
ſpeaking no other than Corps de Gardes, with 
a retrenchment around them, to enable thoſe 
within to make à ſtand againſt invaders, to 
find them employment, and obſtruct their de- 
barking, till the Corps de reſerve have time 
to come up; tis therefore fit their dimen- 
ſions be proportion d to the ſtrength of ſuch 
garriſons as can be afforded them, if the Ifland 
ſhould be attack d; in which caſt, the making 
them too large would be a uſeleſs expence. 
When an Iſland is of a very ſmall extent, 
has fem where a deſcent can be commo- 
diouſly made, and the remaining parts of the 
coaſt eafily made inacceſſible; when all the 
wherethere is a poſſibility of an enemy's making 
a deſcent and penetrating, are to be found upon 
the ſpot; in ſuch a caſe it ſeems rather adviſe- 
able, for the reaſons already given, to endea - 
vour to fortify the whole coaſt, and make as I! 
may ſay, One large fortification of che whole 
Iſland than ſeveral, or as uſual, one in every 
Part ol it 7 for a . line throun up is A fufs: 
hicient deſence againſt a deſcent, tho not — 
= F 2 0 
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of any great reſiſtance againſt a land- attack, un- 
leſs ACCOmIPaſige with-ba{tions,, ravelins, coun-' 
ter-guards, ditches, cqverd ways, and ſeveral. 
1 not to be made without a very great 
expence. So. that when an Iſfland;is ſma ll, and 
daun inacceſſible, | as we | have, ſuppos d, the 
>, wall certainly be le. to throw: up a line 
before the acceſſible parts, than to- make: ſuch. 
Fortreſſes there as ey contain all the inhabi· 
tants of the Iſland. 
Had this courſe wh taken at beſt with 


Malta, I am perſuaded ſuch a line would have 


been attended with leſs expence than the Es. 
ral al ortifigarions of that base ave beemr 
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of the number of Fartreſſes 8 ary 
according to the man . the State. 


H E Intereſt of the State is likewifs1 to 

be conſider d, in order to determine what 
3 of Fortreſſes may be neceflary on ach 
ſide of its frontier.. 

When a State has any pretenſions upon ano- 
ther State its neighbour, tis a ſufficient reaſon 
for the latter to ſpare no expence in fortifying 
that part of his frontier 
bour s territories, by building as many Fortreſſes 
as: hwy be eficdtual for his eras and delence. 


1 


adjoming to his neigh- 


\ 
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II any part of a Sovereign's frontier lies ex- 
rremely convenient for one of his neighbours, 
tis another reaſon equally ſtrong for 2 
no expence neceſſary to put it in a condition of 
defence, by making a ſufficient number of ſtrong 
holds there; for amongſt Princes ſometimes che 
claim of convenience is look d upon as Juſt as 
that of ſucceſſion. 
When two neighbonri States have no kind 
of pretenſions one upon the other, and that it 
is equally the intereſt of either that the power 
of both be preſerv d and maintain d within its 
proper limits, the conſtructing a great number 
of very ſtrong places on their frontiers would 
be a fruitleſs expence on both ſides. 

This is the caſe betwixt the French nation 
and thoſe of Switzerland; if the latter are a 
people jealous of their liberty they cannot be ſo 
of France, who has not the leaſt pretenſion to 
the Cantons, and who is even concern'd i in in- 
tereſt that their government ſhould not be 
chang d. = any attempt form'd againſt their 
fiberties b y any perſon wharſoever, to preſerve 
that: Republick for her impregnable Barrier- on 
that ſide : Beſides, if France were even able to 
conquer them, and reduce them to her own 
ſubject ion, ſhe muſt falſify her own intereſt ſo 
to do; as ſhe, could no longer put any confi 
dence i in the people of char nation, who now 
come moſt ready voluntiers into her ſervice ; 
and the., muſt - beſides make uſe of her whole 
e to preſerve her conqueſt of thoſe barren 
„N 2 moun- 
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mountains, from whence ſhe could eternally 
hope to reap no other fruit than the bare ho- 
nour of their dominion; and rhat t very deatly 
purchaſe.” TION? * 


On the Ger hard. Na can h go- | 
20 50 to apprehend from Seo ſerland, who' is 
concern d in intereſt to ſupport the 

feen monarchy againſt all her enemies that 

= eſent * ma continue, and ſhe al- 

in a capa f paying well for the 

. Furniſh'd her by that country, as well as 


themſelves receive ſaceours'{rom' her in caſe of 


any attempt made upon their own government. 
Indeed, if France and the Empire ſhould ever 
happen to be ifi the ſame intereſt, the caſe 
„ e mel akerd. 
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\ N E of this Py emiforrunes hich 
can happen to a State, is the falling un- 
der the power of Its neighbour, or changing 
its own form of government ; : Fortreſſes, as we 

have made it evident, are one of the principal 
means s of preventing either; : Fn the three fore- 


going 
ng 


by the means of Fortreſſes. 8 
going Sections we have ſhow'd what number of 
them are neceſſary for remedyitig the firſt of 
theſe evils ; we now proceed to ſhow in this and 
the following; Sections, What nufnber of then 
may be requiſite to prevent the ſecon. 
Politicians make fix forms of government, 
three ſimple and three compounde. 
Ihe three ſimple are Monarchy, as Franco, 
Spain, &c. Ariſtocracy, as Venice, Genoa, and 
ſome of the Sie Cantons; Democracy, 
as Athens of old, before and after the tyranhy - 
of Prfiſtrates, and the Cantons of Bafil, Ury,&c. 
The three compounded forms of govern- 
ment are Ariſto-monarchy, as Poland; Ariſto- 
democracy, as Rome was formerly after the 
eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes, and the Cantons 
of Zurich and Schaffhauſe ; and Monariſto- de- 
mocraey, as Great- Britain and Sweden; which 
latter upon the death of Charles XII. reſumed 
their ancient form of government, very much 
as they pretend to their advantage. | f 
Of theſe ſix kinds of government Monarchy 
and Ariſtocracy have occaſion for the greateſt 
number of Citadels. The extraordinary ex- 
pences of a Kingdom are very great, eſpecially 
in time of war; to provide funds for thoſe oc- 
cafions a King often finds himſelf under a necef- 
ſity of enereaſing his taxes, which is never 
done without ſome murmurings againſt the go- 
vernment : Beſides, the Prince having the no- 
mination to all poſts either of truſt or dignity, 
and the diſtribution of all - favours, it is impoſ- 
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ſible, let him govern as he pleaſes, but he muſt 
make fame malecontents; amongſt thoſe who 
happen not to partake of them, there is not one 
who: doth not think himſelf injur d, from an 
opinion of his own merit, the common weakneſs 
of mankind; theſe kind of people deſire nothing 
ſo much as a diſtyrbance in the State, hoping 
under ſuch circumſtances to have an opportu- 
nity GREG themſelves for their imaginary 
gate have ſcaroe patienge to expect the occa- 
ion, hut haſten and promote it by all means in 
their power, by ſlandering, calumniating and 
abuſing the government, in order to irritatę 
and exaſperate the minds of the people againſt 
it, till at laſt if not reſtrain d by fear they break 
ang en e.. 
_ This evil is ſtill more to be apprehended in 
an Ariſtocratical government, becauſe, beſides 
the inconveniencies above-mention'd, it is ex- 
poſed to the attempts of a people excluded all 
places of truſt, who muſt either be gratified in 
their demands, or reſtrain'd by force, witneſs 
all the diſorders which happen d in Rame before 
the eſtabliſhment of the Tribunes. | 
In theſe two kinds of government there is a 
neceſſuy for having a Citadel, Fort, or Caſtle 
in their ſeveral Capitals, and in all their large 
open towns, and ſometimes mare than one, ac- 
cording to the extent of thoſe places: In large 
fortified towns Citadels are abſolutely neceſlary, 
for without them their fortificat.ons only put it 
| ut 


the moſt ambitious and profli- 


fliſpoſſeſſing the others of their authority. 


by the meaus of Fertrefſer. 9 
ja the people's heads to revolt, finding them- 


ſelves. ready prepar d to ſtand. upon their own 


But aboye all, fortified maritime towns have 
the greateſt need of Citadels, the eaſe with 
which they may be | ſuccour d by an enemy, 
frequently tempts them to revolt; and being 
beſides uſually full of ſtrangers, who reſort thi- 
ther on account of commerce, they are more 
eaſily to be ſur pris d than other towns, and may 


at laſt ſerve to let an enemy into the Kingdom. 


As to Democratical States, where the equa- 


lity of the ſubject and every ones expectation 


of obtaining employments in their turn, may 


reaſonably preſerve all in union and amity, they 


have no occaſion for Citadels; twould be a 


kind of violation of their natural rights to make 


them, and might very well beget a jealouſy 
that thoſe who had the reins of government in 


their hands, had form'd ſome deſign upon the 


others - liberties : The ſtrength of ſuch States 
principally conſiſts in the harmony amongſt the 
ſeveral members that compoſe it; and ſo evident 


a mark given of diſtruſt and diffidence in one of 


the parties, would be the deſtruction of that 


good intelligence. 


The caſe is the fame in Ariſto-democratical 


I 


States, where the Nobles and the People having 
each their ſhare in the government, the building 
Fortreſſes might create a fear in the latter, leaſt 
the grandees ſhould make uſe of them to the 
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1 Republicks whatſoever have need of 
We precautions agamſt thoſe who have no 
thare in the government, than a King has oc- 
cafion for in regard to his people; therefore, if 
thee two Kinds of States we are now ſpe peaking 
ſhould have many large cities in 9 ſub- 
xiv, chere is a ſieceſſity for their having 
Ciratiels to keep the inhabitants to their duty. 

This was the practice of the Hbeniam, who 
120 Citadels in all their great towns; and the 
Romans follow d the ſame maxim, as already 
has been ſaid. 

In Arifto-monarch ical States, if "A King- 


dom is hereditary, the Capitals muſt have 2 


Citadel, and all the 'reſt of the great towns whe. 
ther open or fortified; but if the Kingdom is 
elective, all Politicians agree, there ought to 
be very few, if any, kaſt the King ſhould make 
uſe of then as inſtruments for changing the 
courſe of ſucceſſion, by making the King-ſhip 
hereditary in his own family. In the greateſt 
cities in Poland we ſee no other Caſtles than 
ſuch as are furrounded with a wall Wy, after 
the antient manne. 
Polticians' are bew againſt the uss of 
Citadels in a Monariſto-democratical State, be- 
cauſe the King, Nobles, and People having each 
their proper department in the publick autho- 
, and each of theſe Powers having an eye 
one upon the other, Citadels might be pre. 
cial to that confidence which the People ought 
to maintain both in regard to the Nobles and 
their Sovereign. EE 
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In theſe laſt States, i in Democracies and Ariſ- 
o- democracies, it is indiſputably certain, that 
in regard to their form of government they 
ought to have no Citadels ; and that the 
directly oppoſite to the nature of their eft ſh 
ment, nevertheleſs ſuch circumſtances may con- 
cur as to make them abſolutely neceſfary; 
which ſhall be ſhown in the YRS Section. 
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Of the number of Portreſſes that may be 


neceſſary, according to the. date of the 

eftabliſh'd Government between Sve 

reign and People; their different ops 
nions in Religion, the natural dif; 17 75 


tion of the people, and their ea 


the Sovereign and the State. 


N order to determine what number of F For: 
treſſes may be neceſſary in a State, the 
date of the preſent eſtabliſhment betwixt the 


Sovereign and People, their different ſeas in 


Religion, the Ss. diſpoſition of the people 
and their zea] for the State and mths ol 

much more to be conſider'd than the fo 
government itſelf. 


If that form of government is a recent one, 
che ſame in all — 


eſteem 


Qs as at firſt and in high 
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eſteem with the people; the newneſs of its date 
is a ſufficient reaſon tor building a Citadel in its 
Capiral, and great towns. Men are naturally 
fickle and inconſtant; no ſooner have they ob- 
rand what they earneſtly deſired, but they grow 
diſguſted again, and regret the exchange from 
melir former condition. When Rome ex- 
pell d Targuin, he was ſcarce out of the city 
before they wanted to recall him. When the 
Tiſtocratical was chang d to an Ariſto- demo- 
cratical form of government, many were found 
to whom the new form was diſpleaſing, and 
the Arifto-democracy being ſupplanted by the 
Monarchical State, an infinite number of con- 
ſpiracies Were ſet on foot to reſtore the former 
government; the ſame thing happens in all 
revolutions of States. 

In Monarchical States, if the Sovereignty is 
but newly acquired, that is reaſon fufficient for 
increaſing the number of Citadels; or if any 
part of the people are but lately become ſub- 
As, whether it be by conqueſt, ſucceſſion, or 
> 4h but eſpecially if any pretenders are 


Different ſentiments in Religion is a circum- 
ſtange to be regarded. Nothing ſets a people 
ſo much at variance amongſt themſelves as Gif 
ferent opinions, or even the uſe. of different 
ceremonies: in matters of Religion; if there 
ſhould be two ſects only, and that of the go- 
vernment the ſtrongeſt and moſt numerous, 
there will be a neceſſity ,neyertheleſs for. havieg 
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always a number of Citadels, to reſtrain the 


inſolence of that party, who under the pretext 
of religion would make attempts again the 
State. If there happen to be many ſects, and 
every particular fect very much inferior in 
point of numbers to all the reſt in general; 
there is leſs danger to be apprehended than 
where the different ſects were but two, and 
thoſe nearly of equal numbers; becauſe in the 
former caſe, if any one of them ſhould malte an 
attempt againſt the State, all the reſt would 
join with the Sovereign to n the innova- 
tion. ; | 
e for this reaſon, * nid. that the 
8 t encoura uch à vari 
er. ha in their Kingdom heretofore, 8 pre- 
vent their ſubjects uniting to oppoſe the evil 
adminiſtration of the government; for it is an 
eaſier matter to adjuſt the different intereſts ol 
ſeveral people, thi to reconcile them in their 
religious ſentiments; and without this latter no 
union can ſubſiſt for any time, withour fears 
and jea louſies one of the other. 0 
The temper and diſpoſition of the p deep 
likewiſe a circumſtance greatly to be conſider d 
in regulating the number of Citadels proper for 
a State; cities have their ſeveral complexions) 
as well as the individuals which compoſe them, 
and nations the fame ; ſome men are cholerick, 
others bold and daring, ſome timorous, fome 
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he ſaw 
the city, unharneſs d, unbridled, — in ap- 
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drunkards, others entirely given up to women. 
The Athenians heretofore had the repu 


tation of 
too forward and bold in undertakings 
above their ſtrength; thoſe of Lacedemon backs 
ward and flow to undertake even here aſſured 
of ſucceſs; the Afaticks in were ac- 
euſed of effeminacy. In Monarchucal States it 
is proper to have Citadels in the towns of 
greateſt power and ſtrength, where the inhabi- 
tants are fickle, bold, and fond of tlieir liberties. 
When Chartes V. viſited the eity of Naples, 
the Nobles of that Kingdom — him 
to ſhew him the magnificence of their Capital; 
that Monarch taking notice of the white horſes 
painted up and down in ſeveral parts of 


pearance wild and unbroke, very gravely ask d 
the meaning of it; they told lim twas the 
Arms of their city, and an emblem of the diſ- 
poſition of its inhabitants, who could not ſub- | 
mit to a harſh and rigorous government. I in- 
tend, ſays he, to have a Fort built 
< upon yonder hill and that inſtantly; we 

* ſhall perhaps by and by ke the effects off it; 
* for-it is by no means proper, that ſuch a vi- 
* cious horſe ſhould be without a bridle. The 
Citadel at er was built on the ſame ac 
count. 

Towns of this kind in atiſtocratical States 
ought to have Citadels likewiſe. 


* Chateau ou Fort St. Elme, e. 
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In Democratical States, where the people are 
fickle, forward, bold, and enterpriz ing, a Cis 
tadel tho it be an encroachment on their privi- 
leges, is neceſſary in their Capital to reſtrain. 
the giddy multitude, and check! the ambition 
of any ſingle perſon. The Citadel of Au 
wodld have prevented the ſuccaſs of Pyffrates's 
enterprize, if it had been guarded as it ought 
to have been; and had not that tyrant found 
means to get poſſeſſion of it by. policy, he never 
could have effected the making himſelf maſter 
of the government of that famous Republick, 
and there eſtabliſh d his tyranny. Where the 
people are thus inclined, Citadels are uſeful in all 
great towns, be their form of government what 
The fpeople's love of their Sovereign, and 
attachment to his government is another” arti. - 
cle to be conſider d. In a Monarchy, if a King 
happens not to be beloved by his ſubjects, 
he muſt make himſelf fear d by them, by build. 
ing Citadels in his largeſt cities; obferving like- 
wiſe the ſame meaſures in regard to thoſe who 
in point of intereſt are leſs dependant en him 
than others; as the inhabitants of his frontier 
towns, who have large dealings with the neigh= 
bouring States, and whoſe trade might perhaps 


| be/Con{iderably encreasd, if they were under 


the fame government. Twas partly on theſe 
motives that the town of Liſie in Flanders, 
While belonging to the King ot Spain, always 
wiſhd to be under the French govern — ; 
"'Y 3 | which 
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which intereſt of theirs, together with the 
marks of zeal ſince given by them on the moſt 
important oceaſions, have enrolld its inhabi- 
tants amongſt the moſt faithful of the King's 
ſubjects. A farther reaſon for building Citadels 
in ſuch towns as may be too well inclined to à 
neighbouring State, is the eaſy manner in which 
they may be ſuccont d by the enemy, as well 
as the poſſibility of their drawing other towns 
of the ſame Province into their cabals, who 
may either have the fame intereſts with them - 
ſelves, or dependances of ſome other kind. The 
number of Citadels, Caſtles, Forts er Redoubts, 
proper to be Built on ſuch an occaſion, whether 
a ſingle one or more, muſt be diftretional, and 
can only be determin'd by other circumſtances, 
' - Mezeray tells us, that in the year 1542 
Charles VII. the more effectually to ſecure the 
town of Bourdeaux, betwixt whom and Eng- 
land there was grown an attachment, both on 
account of their mutual intereſts in trade, and 
ſome inter- marriages, baniſh'd forty of thoſe 
Seigniors and Burgeſſes whom he moſt ſuſpect- 
ed, and built-the Chateau Trompette and that of 
Ha, to keep the reſt in their obedience. 
In a Democracy, when compoſed of ſeveral 
Provineesand large towns, if the people of any 
of thos towns refuſe to contribute to the pub- 
lick expenee, on pretence of their great diſtance 
from the common enemy, it will be but prudent 
to. build Fortreſſes in thoſe towns, as well as 
juſtice to all the reſt ; it was for this — 
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that in the year 1600 the States General of the 
United Provinces took the reſolution to order 
the building of one at Groninguen. The other 
© Ptovinces, fays Ridun could not brook with 
© patience eeing thoſe of Groninguen, hom 
5 themſelves had deliver d from the Spaniſh 
yoke at the expence of their blood, enjoy at 
1 Their caſe and free coſt that liberty which the 
* reſt of the Provinces had ſpared no expence 
* to purchaſe. Such a partiality was of bad 
* example, and could not but in time be pro- 
* ductive of great diſcontent inithe other cities, 
and that variance amongſt themſelves tend to 
the enfeebling of the State; for which redfon 
* the Council were of opinion, that it Was 
more eligible to diſoblige a ſingle town, than 
to give Way to an obſtinacy ſo unreaſonable") in ; 
 Itlelf, . ous in 115 conſequences. 
< Thoſe of Groninguen, ſays the {ame author, 
being come to the Hague made their remon- . 
* ſtrances, that the union of the Provinces of 
5 * the Low Countries was founded principally | 
* upon two points, Religion and Liberty; "I: 
nothing was more incompatible with theſe 
than the building of Citadels; a yoke and 
mark of ſervitude never known to have been 
* impoſed on free cities, till they had firſt been 
0 deſpoil d of their liberties by force of arms. 
© That they had very lately been pleaſed to diſ- 
8 1 10 0 cities — the hardſhip of that 


ank, 15. 17% + Annals, lib. 16, 
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© citizens and good people, than the terror and 


The, States made N 
which they ſer forth, that a Ci- 


4 He in 
less e protection of peaceable 


© tadel Was no 


* curb of the &ditipus and turbulent; the in- 
acence of the one being beſt ſecured by re- 
F tlie others witlun the bounds of we 


£2 * 


g duty; That When the point was duly conſi- 
C .derd, they- doubted not their meaſures being 
ene P not; Only. by. the Clties,and provinces. 


* of the Low Gountries, but by all foreign na- 


e likewiſe, as it could not be ſuppoſed they 
uld have it either in their intentions or 
power to make an al uſe of a Citadel to the 
ech of. any peri on whatſoever, . Laſtly, 


it Waß the only means. of preſerving 
, e ee by reſtraining that 2 


« had formerly. exercisd.to the prejudies ofthe 
* liberty of their. neighbours. ', 
Wͤhen great tquns are oh very aden 
from, or entirely detach d from t that part of the 
dominions Where the Soyerei, gn reſides, tis like 
wile a ſufficient reaſon for building Cit dels in 
them. The: ſubjects in ſuch a | Gtvatign. have 
ſeldom much aſſection for on dread of their So- 
vereigu, and thoſe grandees Wh ae difaftected 
to the government may more eaſily attempt to 
diſturbeit; nay even when, the nobles es have 
ſuch deſign of themſelves, very often the inno- 
vations A, outrages..of the W foree 
1 them 
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ſuch towns, to put it out of their power to at- 
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them into ſuch engagements; While the Sove- 
is at a loſs what remedy te apply to thoſe 
Glorders, of which, 25 reaſon. of his great dif5 


tance he is ignorant of the real cauſe, The 
ſafeſt way therefore is by building Citadels in 


tempt any thing to the prejudies of their Sove- 
reign, whatever cauſe of diſeontent they; "ob 
have Fecely d rom their gOTecnars;; 
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1) Offiicians a are as little agile ost ths 
Proper place where Fortreſſes built againft 
Ns Foreign enemy ought to ſtand ; ſome are for 


having them on 15 frontiers, others in che 
center of the dominions. 


Thoſe Who are for fort ifyin the gomiers 
fay, that when "thoſe are fortified the enemy 


* - 2 
* 
5 


5 


cannot penetrate; unleſs he makes himſelf maf- 


ter of hoſe Fortreſſes, as it is a maxim in war 
to leave nothing behind; and that while hie is 
engaged in attacking them, the Sovereign has 2 2 
convenient opportunity for drawing his forces 
together, to receive ſuccours from his friends 

and allles, and afterwards either to nch to 
their relief, or elſe make ſome diverſion in the 


vil 5 country*; that when the Fortreſſes are 
41 2951TL11 G 5 in 
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in the center of his dominions, aſter the enemy 
has once enter d the country, the ign 


cannot eaſily draw his forces together; and thus 
the aſſailant being maſter of the field, ſoon be- 


of the whole State. 

The Politicians reaſons who are for having 
the Fortreſſes in the midſt of the country, are 
as follows; that in a large and open State it 
will be difficult for a few Fortreſſes to prevent 
che r paſſing between ſome two of them, 
and a vaſt expence to build ſo many as would 
be neceſſary to prevent his penetrating at all 
events, and ſtill greater to keep them in repair 
and garriſon them, which would even require a 


greater number of troops to be kept in conſtant 


pay than would form a good army; ſuch an 
expence as none but a Prince of exceeding great 
power could afford; and in that caſe, it would 
be better to maintain that army conſtantly in 
the field than to keep it block'd up and apart in 
ſeveral places; the rather, as when a powerful 
enemy has once enter d the State, the Fortreſ- 
ſes will not be able to prevent his drawing pro- 
viſions and forags from the open tou ns and 
villages, by ſending ſtrong eſcorts with thoſe 
foraging parties; tor his: garriſons being diſ- 
pers d up and down, no ſingle one will be capa- 
ble of oppoling ſuch eſcorte; and if he would 
join feveral of them together, two very great 


hazards muſt be run in attempting ir, for they 
may either pe defcated very. eaſily upon their 


march, 


+3 


comes ſo of the ſtrong- holds, and conſequently 


as FO "a 
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march, or the places fo ſtript of their garriſons 
attack'd and taken by the enemy. To which 
they add, that it is much eaſier for an enemy 
to make himſelf maſter of fuch Fortreſles as 
ſtand upon the frontier than of ſuch as are in 
the heart of the State, as he can with ſo much 
eaſe and convenience be ſupply'd from his own 
country, both with proviſion, ammunition, and 
whatever elſe he may ſtand in need of for ſuch 
an enterprize. Ads | 
Theſe ſeveral reaſons on one fide and t other, 
how judicious ſoever, by no means determine 
the point: To decide the queſtion, we muſt 
conſider the greatneſs and power of the State. 
If the State is very great both in extent and 
power, the Fortreſſes intended againſt foreign 
enemies ought alt of them to be placed on its 
frontiers, removing them far from the center 
of the dominions, to keep the enemy likewiſe 
and danger at a diſtance ; that while he is amu- 
ſing himſelf with attacking them, the reſt of 
the country may be at peace, and the Sove- 
reign have leiſure to prepare to make head 
apainſt them: Tt would be rather hurtful than 
ſerviceable to have thoſe Fortreſſes in the heart 
of the State, becauſe as on the one hand there 
is no foreign enemy there to be 2 
ſo on tlie other hand there is a danger to be 
fear d of furniſhing the ſeditious with a han- 
- dle for rebellion, and who, if they ſhould. 
„once make themſelves maſters of them, the 
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100 The ſafet „Sc. of States, 
in the center of his dominions, after the enemy 
has once enter d the country, the Sovereign 
cannot eaſily draw his forces together; and thus 
the aſſailant being maſter of the field, ſoon be- 
comes ſo of the ſtrong-holds, and conſequently 
efthe whole Slane, 
The Politicians reaſons who are 'for having 
the Fortreſſes in the midſt of the country, ate 
as follows; that in a large and open State it 
will be difficult for a few Fortreſſes to prevent 
the enemy s paſſing between ſome two of them, 
and a vaſt expence to build fo many as would 
be neceſſary to prevent his penetrating at all 


events, and {till greater to keep them in repair 


and garriſon them, which would even require a 
greater number of troops to be kept in conſtant 
pay than would form a good army; ſuch an 
expence as none but a Prince of exceeding great 
power could afford; and in that caſe, it would 
be better to maintain that army conſtantly in 
the field than to keep it block'd up and apart in 
ſeveral places; the rather, as when a powerful 
— once enter d the State, the Fortreſ- 
ks will not be able to prevent his drawing pro- 
viſions and forags from the open rowns and 
villages, by ſending ſtrong eſcorts with thoſe 
foraging partees;, tor his: garriſons being diſ- 

pers d up and down, no ſingle one will be capa- 


ble. of oppoſing ſuch eſcorte; and if he would 


join feveral of them together, two very great 
hazards muſt be run in attempting ir, for they 


march 


may either be defeated very. cafily upon their 
ſt | . | ch, 


+ » 
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march, or the places fo ſtript of their garriſons 


attack d and taken by the enemy. To which 
they add, that it is much caſter for an enemy 


to make himſelf maſter of ſuch Fortreſſes as 


ſtand upon the frontier than of ſuch as are in 
the heart of the State, as he can with ſo much 
eaſe and convenience be ſupply'd from his own 
country, both with proviſion, ammunition, and 
whatever elſe he may ſtand in need of for ſuch 
an enterpriæe. 1 * : 


Theſe ſeveral reaſons on one fide and Cother; 


how judicious ſoever, by no means determine 


the 8 To decide the queſtion, we muſt 


conſider the greatneſs and power of the State. 
If the State is very great both in extent and 
power, the Fortreſſes intended againſt foreign 
enemies ought all of them to be placed on its 
frontiers, removing them far from the center 
of the dominions, to keep the enemy likewiſe 
and danger at a diſtance ; that while he is amu- 
ſing himſelf with atticking them, the reſt of 
the country may be at peace, and the Sove- 
reign have leiſure to prepare to make head 
apainſt them: It would be rather hurtful than 
ſerviceable to have thoſe Fortreſſes in the heart 
of the State, becauſe as on the one hand there 
is no foreign enemy there to be apprehended, 


ſo on the other hand there is a danger to be 


fear d of furniſhing the ſeditious with a han- 
dle for rebellion, and who, if they ſhould. 
once make themſelves maſters of them, the 
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Prince would have a great deal of trouble ta. 


ber back to their duty. 
Monſ. de Roban S5 that © Powerful States 


* < ought to have only a ſmall number of For- 


<, trelles, thoſe to be very good ones, and upon 
. heir frontiers, but none in the heart of their 
State; becauſg as they. have more reaſon to 
be apprehenſive of civil Wars than foreign. 
< ones, and à great Empire is never to be at- 
tack d without the former, tis at once o re- 
move; both the Protence. ang means of their 

c « ſubſſtences,.. | 
er de V ile. they 


8 


Heretofore, ſays. the C 0 
began their; Fortifications by — g Towers, 
and before: they had finiſh̃ d- * perceiy 
they cquld:he.,of-no ſery ic but for a retreat ta. 
the male content det which we faw, many, in- 
ances in the civil wars; off France, When⸗ 
Wer they are found in the heart of a, great 
State, twilblhe but prudencę in the Sovereign. 
either to demolith - them by his, expreſs com- 
manch or to leave them to be ruin d þy time. 
AH a Prince is of an indifferent degree of power, 
and his dominions of a mean extent, it Will be 
ou per - not only to fortify. his, frontiers, but 

kewiſe one- town- towards, the center af hs 
deminions, which ought to be that of. his own 
refidence. .When his frontier places are, forti- 
fied, there-will be no neceſſity ; for maintaining 
hs IR: in his Capital in time of peace; he 


* Parfait Capit. chip. 1. EH VEE ee 
I Fortificat. chap. 3. lib. 1. 


ought 
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ought rather to turn it into a magazine for 
laying up ammunition and victualling ſtores of 
all kinds, froni whence, as from their head! or 
fountain, 0 ſupphy all the reſt of the For- 
treſſes in his State. The reaſon why ſuch 4 
Prince ought to have a Fortreſs in the midſt of 
his dominions is, chat if the enemy ſhould come 
to be maſters of the field they might at once 
break into the heart of the country, drive him 


from his Capital, and pillage it, putting all to 


fire and ſword; which are but the natural con- 
ſequences of the firſt degree of licence allow /d 


the ſoldiers on theſe occaſions, who are not 


afterwards to be reſtrain d; and ſerving the 
whole country and all the open towns in the 


ſame manner, ruin the State to ſuch a degree as 


the frontier places being unable to draw-any 
ſupport or ſuccours from the heart, will at laſt 
find themſelves under a neceſſiry of ſurrendering. 

But when a Capital is fortified, ſnould the 
enemy purſue the ſame meaſures, and break 
into the heart of the State, the peaſants after 
withdrawing their harveſt and forage into thar 
Fortreſs, as likewiſe all the beſt of their effects, 
might there take refuge themſelves. The aſ- 
ſailant would not dare to attack a place fo well 
provided, ſtrengthen d by ſuch a number of 
hands, all equally intereſted in its preſer vation 
with the Sovereign himſelf: he would be the 


not to lift up its head again for a long time; and 


more cautious how he took ſuch a ſtep, as he 


could not be aſſured of his convoys, with the 
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neceſſary ſubſiſtence of his army, (and what- 


ever elſe IE he ſhould ſtand in need of for ſuch an 


enterprize) fate paſſing berween the Fortreſſes on 
the frontiers: Therefore, if he is wile, he will not 


think of attempting the ſiege till he has firſt 


ſecured a paſſage tor his convoys, by taking 
thoſe places on the frontiers capable of obſtruCt- 
them; this would give the Sovereign at- 
tack d time for raiſing new levies, for aſſembling 
his troqps, and expecting ſuccours from his allies. 
In the laſt war in Traly if Turin the Capital 
of Piadmont had not been fortiſied, the French 


General by purſuing ſuch meaſures as we have 
juſt now mention d would have obliged all other 


fortified places in that country to ſurrender, and 
had conquer d the whale State, before its Sove- 


Teign:cauld have received from his allies uff. 


cient ſuccours to oppoſe him. 


Ia the year 167 a, when king Louis XIV. 


attack d the States of the United Provinces, and 
ated into their country, had not the city 


of Amſterdam, which is as it were the Capital 


of that State, been ſhut up fo cloſe that the 
King, could not make himſelf maſter of it, xis 
certain in the general conſternation of that 
time; the reſt of the towns would all have 
ſubmitted. . 

For which — * the States aware of * 


conſequences have ſince encompaſſed that City 


with new works after the modern way of Fortis 
Hication, 


If 
0 


by the means of Fortreſſes. 105 
If Rome, the Capital of the eccleſiaſtick State, 
and. of Chriſtendom, had been well fortified in 
the year 1527, the Conſtable of Bourbon had 
never dared to have attack d it, at leaſt never 
carried it by aſſault before ſuccours could be 
got together; nor had that city experienc d the 
unhappy conſequences of the ſucceſs of ſuch at- 
tacks. + All the Barbarities that can poſlibly 
be imagin d, all kinds of impious facrileges, hors 
rid and cruel actions, incendiaries only ex- 
cepted, were perpetrated at the fack of that 
famous city, which continued for two whole 
months. On the other hand, in the year fol- 
lowing, 152 8, Naples being well enclos d and 
fenc d with fortifications, found herſelf not only 
in a capacity of protecting herſelf from ſuch a 
misfortune, but likewiſe preſervd the whole 
Kingdom. M. de Lautrec having amuſed him- 
ſelf too long in attacking ſome of the frontier 
towns on the Eccleſiaſtick State, in order to 
ſecure his retreat, gave the Vice- roy Moncade 
opportunity to provide himſelf before-hand with 
neceſſaries of all kinds for his defence; inſo- 
much that M. de Lautrec deſpairing to-carry 
the place by force, attempted it by famine; but 
for want of cutting oft all ſupplies of proviſions 
at firſt, the ſiege was drawn out to a length 
beyond his expectation. He came to want pro- 
viſions himfelt, ſickneſs and peſtilence crept into 
his camp, with which being attack'd himſelf, 


| q Mexeray. 
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he died. A few days after his death the army 
Was ſore d to raiſe the ſiege; and thus that Ca- 
pital,. by being itſelf fortified, prevented the 
conqueſt of the whole Kingdom. oa; 
It may, be. objected to what I am here maps 
ng that in A State of this kind, tho the Ca- 
; fed, it is not certain the enemy 
aal firſt. fall 10 artackin g the frontier places; 
ou vel are not to lay too great ſtreſs on that 
maxim, a conqueror muſt leave no place 
behind him; which rule is not always obſerv d; 
tho who have truſted. to it have mien 
feund. themſelves deceiv d; that the wiſeſt and 
warieſt Commanders — diſpens d with it on 


gecaſion, a Francis I. did in 1524, when he 


uct. the Dutchy of Milan, who 
left Nouara, Pavia, and Savona behind him, 
and march d directly to Milan. 1 

The e Marquis Spinolas did the very Fin thing 
the firſt time he was for conquering Frieſeland 
in the | 154 610% He leſt behind him and on 
eithen ſide not only. Arimberg, Graves, Nime- 
guen, places of very great conſequence upon the 


trontiers and avenues, but croß d the Rhine and 


paſs d by the. Fortreſſes of Grol and Blifuort, 
and e 5 forward beleged and took Oldin- 
zel and Ling 

1 if mage, doth. by no means 
defeat our propofition. any. more than the two 
inſtances now. mention d. In war rules muſt 
vary as circumſtances vary; in the enterprize 


of Francis 1. and that of the Marquis de Spi- 
nola, 


4 


0 


by the-means of Fortreſſes. 10 


mla, circumſtances. were quite the reverſe of 


what we are now ſuppoling ; the places they 


went to attack were leſs ſtrong than thoſe they 


> 


left behind or on one ſide of them, and the latt 


= 
* v : 4 


could not obſtruct the paſling of their convoys, 


becauſe they had taken care to provide for them- 
ſelves other ways; they both of them did ex- 
tremely well not to weaken their armies by 
attacking places of no conſequence in the main, 
and in marching directly to thoſe which were 
of the laſt importance; to give their enemies 


no time to ſtrengthen themſelves, or to provide 


the neceſſaries for a good deſenſe. 
Such a State, even, tho it have a good «my: 


— © 


in the field, will not be ſecure unleſs its Capital 
is well fortified: For armies are liable to many * 


unlucky accidents ; tis not faying, I will not 
run. the hazard of A battle, it is. not always in 
our power to avoid it, as may appear from 
what happend. to the Venetian in the year 
1509, when their army was neceſſitated to give 
battle to the French, without expecting orders 
from the Senate, at the Guiera d Adga, near 


the village of Aignadel, where they left all 


their infantry behind them, and their General 
Avian after having loſt an eye was made Pri- 
ſoner; that had not Venice herſelf, the head and 
heart of that Se! gnory, been ſo advantageouſly | 
ſituated, ſhe had at that time ſtood a fair chance 
tor loſing her ancient liberty. For the Emperor 
Maximilian I. fays the Hiſtorian, had form d 
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a ſcheme for beſieging Venice, to cruſh the head 


of that Republick ar once; from all which we 
miſt conclude, that a Prince of a middling de- 


ge of power, and whoſe dominions are of a 
mean extent, ought not only to have Fortrefles 


upon his frontiers, but his Capital ought like- 
wiſe to be at feaſt as well tortified as thoſe 
places intended to bar the avenues of his State. 
As to a weak Prince, if his Principality is 
of any extent, it will be moſt convenient for 


Kate, to ſerve” as places of refuge for all his 


bedr both of the country and open towns, at 


ſt for faying up their chief effects there. If 
' — Nan % . . . — : 
his Principality is very ſmall, it is of little im- 
portance whether that ſingle Fortreſs which he 
baifds for his own. fecurity, be placed on his 
froritiers, or in the midſt of his State; he is 
only to confult the convenience of its ſituation 


in this reſpect, that if it is not the place of 


his reſidence, he may upon occaſion have it in 


his power to withdraw thither whatever he has 
of moſt value and tonſideration; while himſelf 


goes in ſearch of His allies, to quicken thoſe 
ſuccours of which he ſtands in need. 7 


Fortreſſes built with à view to domeſtick 


enemies, ouglit in general to be placed in thoſe 
parts of the State where a Prince has moſt rea- 
{on to ſuſpect rhe fidelity of the inhabitants. 


If the places moſt ſuſpected happen to be 


large towns, care muſt be taken to build the 


Gitadels on ſuch a ſpot of ground as that, 
Me Firſt, 


him ro have his Fortreſſes in the midſt of his 


by the means of Tori Her. 109 


Firſt, They may command the town, and 
not the town the citadel. 
| Secondly, To build them in ſuch parts of the 
town as are ſtrongeſt by their ſituation; | for 
inſtance, either cover d by a moraſs or inunda- 
tion, or on the ſummit of a ſteep. mountain, in- 
acceſſible on the fide next the country, &c.-im 
in order to put the beſiegers under a neceſſity of 
beginning with the attack of the to- bn. 
- Thirdly, That they be. fo placed as to 
prevent any ſuccours trom being ſent into the 
town, in caſe the inhabitants ſhould: revolt; to 
which purpoſe they muſt command the moſt 
important and principal entrance. As in mari- 
time towns the Citadels ought to be placed on 
that ſpot where they may with the greateſt ad- 
vantage command the entrance of the harbour, 
as thoſe of Havre de Grace, Breſt, Blavet, and 
St. Maloes are; as to towns ſituate on a river 
they muſt be placed either up or down the- 
ſtream, as may be moſt convenient for inter- 
cepting any ſuccours ſent from their powerful 
neighbours to aſſiſt the revolted inhabitants. 
Strada ſays, this maxim bas been violated 
in the ſituation of the Citadel of Antwerp, be- 
cauſe as it is placed on that fide of the Scheid 
which loaks towards Brabant, it cannot ob- 
ſtruct an enemy coming on the Holland ſide, 
who would enter Antwerp that way; and which 
it might have done, had it been built on the 
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110 The ſafety, &c.. of States, 

other ſide of the town, towards the mouth of 
the Scheld, looking towards Holland. Others 
however defend the ſituation, by faying the 
Duke of Alba in building that Citadel rather 
eonſider d how he might defend himſelf againſt 
the town, than the town againſt a foreigu ene- 
my. They add, that there was a good reaſon 
for building it on that ſide, Where Spain could 
eaſily draw ſuccours from all the Provinces 
round about, which ought to be a conſideration 
of the firſt rate with thoſe who build Citadels; 
and. if that of Antwerp had been turn d towards 
Holland, it muſt have wanted that convenience. 


For my own part, T am perſuaded, Serbillon 


who conducted that work, had no ſuch thought 
at that time, becauſe when that Citadel was 
built Holland was as much under the King's 
ſubjection as Brabant; and therefore the paſ- 
ſage was left open on both ſides for receiving of 
ſuccours; but I am of opinion, that in placmg 
it where it now ſtands regard was had only. to 
the ſecurity of the place, for as it is a flat coun- 


try all about it, and that part leading towards 


Holland lies fo low, that the river is forc'd to 
be ſuſtained by dykes, to prevent its overflowing 
and ruining. the villages; 'twould have been 
imprudently done to build it on a ſpot where 


the enemy had no more to do but to cut thro 


the dyke to make themſelves maſters of it; 


whereas ſtanding as it now does upon ground 


higher than the water, tis not liable to any 
ſſibility of ſuch an inconvenience: And altho 
ws or Flan- 


e 
-— EW 


by \ the means of | ortreſſos. 111 
_ Flanders has ſince been divided, and Holland 


fallen into the hands of an enemy, we ſhould 
not even now fail of that advantage in the Ci- 
tadel, which was one of its" firſt objedts, the 
ealy receiving ſuccours from all the Provinces 
under the obedience of Sparn. 

Fourthly, Ciradels mult be built in ſuch places 
as it may not be in the power of the ton tv 
prevent their receiving ſuccours from without 2 
tis on this account they are not to be placd in 
the midſt of the town, where the inhabitants 
might beſiege them on all ſides, and keep out 


Fs of what they ood moſt in need; for 


the fame reaſon, when a river runs either by 
or through a town, and there is no danger 6f 
any foreign ſuccours being ſent the inhabitants, 
the Citadels ought always to be placed up the 
ſtream, that the Prince may with greater caſe 
receive ſuccours into the Citadels- 

If the parts of the country ſuſpected by tha 
Faves fg are ſuch diſtricts where there is ei- 
ther no town or very ſmall ones, his Fortreſſes 
ſhould be placed on ſome riſing grounds, from 
| whence he may command the flat country with 

the greateſt. advantage, diſpoſing them after 
ſuch a manner as to ſtrike terror into all quar- 
ters of that diſtrict, as Tacitus reports of thoſe 
baikjo en by ann. 
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Of the conditions which render Fortreſſes 
A Mongſt the many conditions which 

. conſtitute the importance of a Fortreſs, 
fome are of ſo much greater weight than others, 
as ought to. determine the Prince without any 


heſitation to fortify the place where theſe are 


found, rather than where all the reſt concur ; 
for which reaſon we ſhall ſpeak of them accord- 
ing to the rank they bear with reſpect to them= 
ves. e 
A Fortreſs is of importanee to a State, 
Firft, When it ſerves as a key or inlet to 
that State; that is to ſay, when by well forti- 
fying the ſpot where it ſtands one may with the 
aſſiſtance either of a few or more there defend 
oneſelf, make head againſt a powerful army, 
and prevent them penetrating into the country, 
till they have firſt made themfelves maſters of 
it, unleſs they chuſe to run the hazard of pe- 
riſhing for want of proviſions and neceſſaries for 
their army. Tf when there is a particular 
avenue through which an enemy muſt neceſſa- 
rily paſs to enter the Kingdom, the Sovereigh 
thould build a Fortreſs at a diſtance from that 
{pot ; tho it's natural ſituation be ever ſo ſtrong, 
that Fortreſs cannot be call'd important, becauſe 
an army may enter the State without any ne- 


ceſſity 


— 5 <4. 


by the means of Atreſes. 113 


ceſſity of attacking it, or making themſelves 
maſters of it; ſuch is that of Malmoc in Seam, 
a maritime Province of Sweden, which has 
been fortified rather on account of its eminenee 
than for any importance of the poſt. * 


 Fortreſſes which bar the entgance of a State 


442 


al ee ee 
| "bp, Such as ſtand either at the inlet of out- 
going, or in the midway of a narrow neck be- 
twixt two mountains, through which an enemy 
muſt neceffarily paſs toenter it; and which con- 
ſequently cover all the country behind them: 
Such was the ſituation of Sutrium, a confede- 
rate town of the Romans, which was calfd FE 
+gate or key of the Tuſcan; the ſame may be, 

{a;d of Briancon, and ſome other places 75 the 
Alps and Pyrennees with regard to France, and 
of Fonterabia in reſpect to Spain: When places 
of this kind are not fortified, the country ls 

open and expoſed to every invader. _ _ 
Amongſt theſe mountain-paſſes tis rare to 
meet with any where ce paſlage is ay 
barr'd on both ſides of them; there are jew 

E 


where an army would not find a way to penc- 
trate either to the right or left; tis their ordi 
nary defect, Oe e 
econdly, Such as ſtand upon great rivers at 
places thro which an enemy may or ſhould pals 
to enter the country. Theſe were the reaſons. 


— 
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114 The fa afet ty, Se. of States, 
"Which induced the Romans in the time of Han- 
bal“ to build Cremona upon the Po; and for 
the ſame reaſons the town of Auxona upon the 
'Saon, and Perron and other places upon the 
Somme were fortified, when the Seventeen Pro- 
Virites of the Low Countries _ d all to one 
Sovereign. 4 

Tas likewiſe for the fame reaſon that 
Louis XIV. ceded d the fortifications of ſome 


places of his Kingdom, which ſtand upon the 


borders of the Rhine on the French fide, to be 
enlarg d, and ſome new ones to be built, as Fort 
Louis, Huninguen, and New Briſac; and it 
was principally upon this account that the Em- 


pire was with ſo much difficulty prevail'd on 


in the two laſt treaties of Peace, to conſent that 
Strasburg ſhould remain in the hands of the 
King of France; becauſe that city commands 
one of the principa | Paſſes of the Rhine, and 


that without Fort Keb/ it would leave an open 


entrance into Germany, and ſhut up that of 
Alſace: It may likewiſe very well be faid to be 
a Place of importance, both on account of its 

reatneſs, and the riches and number of its 
inhabitants. : 

Thirdly, Fortreſſes which bar the entrance of 
4 State ate ſuch as ſtand on the ſea ſhore, where 
4 deſcent and debarkment may conveniently be 
madle; ſuch are all places on the maritime coaſts, 
where it is eaſy ſtepping « ſhore, and where 
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azine either for. tupplying that army which 
covers the frontiers, or the neighbouring towns 
upon occaſion; of this kind is Arras in Hrtois, 
and Perpignan in Rouſſil lun, &c. It is abſolutely 
ceflary: that places of this kind ſhould be for- 
tified, leaſt the enemy ſhould get poſſeſſion of 
them, and tortify them, by which means all 
the reſt might be extremely incommoded. 
Fourthiy, A Fortrels is of importance, when 
capable. of ferving as an aſylum or place of re- 
fuge for the people of a certain diſtrict of the 
eauntry, and their effects, and may prevent the 
enemy s making any ſettlement there; in which 
reſpect ſeveral. of thoſe Forts built in the Ea 
and Weſt Indies by the Princes of Europe, may 


be ſaid to be 


F:fthly ortreſs is of importance when it 
a means of preventing the inhabitants of 


Teign; ſuch was the Citadel of Corinth hereto- 
fore, which for ſome time kept the Pelaponęſus 
in obedience and ſubjection to Philip of Mace- 
don, the father of Perſens, and ſuch are the 
Caſtles and Citadels of many great towns at 
preſent, and ſome Forts built in certain Diſtrids. 
Sixthly, A Fortreſs is of importance \when 
ſtanding in ſome ſtreights mouth or paſs it may 

x. Impoſe and exact cuſtoms on ſhipping and 
merchandize, which muſt neceſſarily: pals that 
way on their voyage from one country to an- 
other, or on refuſal deſtroy the trade of thoſe 
> * - foreign 


jects; of this kind is 


A 


foreigners, and enlarge that of their own ſubs 
| his K Fortreſs of Elfnore be- 
longing to the King of Denmark, ſtanding in 
the Straits of the Sound, at the entrance of the 
Baltick, and which obliges all ſhips to pay toll 
that paſs that way. tat. 
2. When ſtanding in the neighbourhood of 8 
| fruitful country it may either admit of the im- 


porting whattoever is neceſſary for human life 


in their own country bottoms, or ſtop all fo- 
reign ones freighted with thoſe commodities, 
and oblige them either to ſell, or traffick them 
for thoſe things with which themſelves moſt 


abound; of this kind are the ewo famous Caſtles 


of the Dardanelles, ſtanding near the ancient 
towns of Sectos and Abydss, in the chops of that 
channel which joins the Ægean to the Propon- 


tick, and forms the mouth of the harbour of 
Conflantinople, formerly Byzantium. What Po- 
Iyhius ſays of the advantageous ſituation of that 


famous city deſerves here to be related, The 
Byzantines, ſays he, are ſeated in the moſt 
* commodious place imaginable for tranſporting 
thither by ſea whatever may contribute ei- 
ther to the convenience or luxury of man- 
kind; their ſituation on the land fide indeed 
is not ſo favourable ; as to the fea, their city 
ſtanding on the brink of it, no ſhip can either 
enter the port, or depart without their leave ; 
and if the Pontic> brings an infinity of things 
neceſſary for the uſe of men, the Byxantines 
are maſters of them. The countries border- 
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ing upon the Pontict furniſh us with hides, 


and good ſlaves in plenty for the common uſes 
of lite : and for luxury, plenty of honey, bees- 
Wax, and ſalt-meats, and many other things 
of the kind; themſelves are likewiſe furniſhd 
by fea with whatever our country produces, 
as 0.1s and wines of all ſorts; ſometimes they 
deal in corn, which they either import or ex- 


port, and ſtill find their account in it. The 
Greeks would not be able to traffiek at all in 
tioſe commodities, or muſt trade to little 


advantage, if either the Turks ſhould make 
an alliance with the Galatians and T hracian:s; 
or did not inhabit that country themſelves ; 
for we ſhould no longer be at liberty to na- 
vigate the Pont, by reaſon of the narrows and 
that multitude of Barbarians which inhabit 
thoſe parts. I am fully convinced tis owing 
to the advantages of their ſituation, that the 
Turks are enabled to make ſuch vaſt profits, 
either by exporting thoſe commodities which 
they. have in ſuch abundance, or importing 
thoſe they want; at the ſame time it muſt be 
acknowledg'd, thoſe who deal with them find 
their account likewiſe: And 'tis for this rea- 
ſon, as they are uſeful to the whole world, 
that the Greeks have them in ſuch high eſ- 


teem, and think them not only deſerving of 


the acknowledgments they pay them, but 
the aſſiſtance of. all Greece upon occaſion. 


the 


* Greece, 


paſs 
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the making himſelf maſter of the Palus Mæotis, 
to extend his Dominions from A/oph to the 
Straits of Capha; from whence he propoſes to 
himſelf one day or other this advantage, that 
by building a good Fortreſs in the Straits of 
Capha, he ſhall be able to oblige the Turk to 
pay him tribute, in the fame manner it is prac- 
tiſed in the Sound, and to grant a permit for 
his veſſels to trade in the Mediterranean, by 
this means to vend his own fea ſtores, and 
other manufactures of his country, to extend 
his commerce and enrich his people. 


Fortreſſes built in Straits not altogether ſo | 
narrow as the former, are likewiſe of impor- 


tance, becauſe in time of war the enemy cannot. 
paſs fafely without an eſcort ſufficient to protect 
them againſt ſuch ſhips as may ſally out of port 
there, nor in bad weather take the benefit of 
their roads and harbours; ſuch are the Faro 
of Meſſina, the Straits of Gibralter, and the 
Paſs of Calais. 3 

Seventhly, A Fortreſs is of importance when 
ſtanding. upon the ſea it has a good road and 
good harbour, or at leaſt is in a capacity of hav- 
ing them made; and from whence a fleet well 
equipp d and ſent out proportionable to the mi- 
ritime force of the enemy, may make themſelves 
maſters of the ſea, give chace to the enemy's 


ſhips, and a fafe and convenient retreat to their 


own in caſe of a purſuit; ſuch are Toulon and 
Breſt, and ſuch was Dunkirk before it was de- 
moliſh'd. 
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necefſary to explain 
their moſt eſſential properties. 
A road in general is a tract of Er at ſome 


malt diſtance from the ſhore; where ſhips may 


ride at anchor, ſhelter d from the wintls in cer- 
tain points; of theſe there are two lind, natu- 
ral ones, and thoſe of a mixt kind. 

The firſt are the ſimple work of nature, 
which ſhe ſeems to dr given mankind as 2 


model for their imitation, when _ would 
e 


form ſuch a one as ſhould be moſt for their own 
convenience; ſuch is that road deſeribed by 
e in the following verſes; nb | 
— — ff ſpecus ingens 

Ee ans in montis, quo plurima . vento 

_ Copitur inque finus ſtindit ſeſe unda reduttos: : 

Deprenſis olim ſtatio tutifſima-nautis. + 


Such are the roads of Toulon and Breſt, the 


laſt of which is ſo large, that foreign n fre- 


quently call it the bay of Brel. 


The- ſecond kind are thoſe to which men 


lave made large additional works of maſonry, 
of earth, ſtone, or timber work, to render 
the accels and abode of ſhips more convenient 
and ſecure; theſe works are called dykes, piers, 
moles, which the ancients uſually called Ag: 
geres, being a common name for any mound 
of earth or heap of ſtone much higher than the 
uſual ſurface of the earth; ſuch were thoſe 


moles which the Emperors Antoninus and Mar- 


>” Wy 


-of theſe: laſt. places de- 


importamce 
pends upon their road and harbour, it will be 
the nature of both, and 


by. the means of -Fortreſſes. Ie 


cus Aae repair d upon n the Tyrben ſha,” near 
the town of. 9 bs the Latin territory, 


about twenty miles duden rom Rome, © 
For a road to be good the bottom maſt be of 
ood holding ground, the road itſelf ſecurely 
ſhelter d from ſtorms, and of | fo commodious 
I depth that ſhips of the firſt rate may come 
with fatety and caſt anchor within à gables 
length of the ſhore; or if they could even run 
their heads aſhore it would be ſo much the 


better. | 
of the fex- 


A port or harbour is that part 
coaſt, which lying within the — ſerves as 2 
retreat for veſſels trom ſtorms and tempeſts, and 
for loading and unloading upon occaſion, as 


likewiſe for a protection againſt attacks of al 


kinds from the ſhips of the enemy. 
Of theſe there are three kinds, natural, arti- 
ficial, and thoſe of a mixt kind. 


Of the firſt are thoſe which nature has her- 


ſelf made perfect, like that of Athens formerly. 

* Thucy hides obſerves that port contain d with- 

in itſelf — other, and each ſo without 
_ owing any thing to human 2 that fo- 
reigners on their arrival were at a los which 
to prefer as the moſt convenient and ſafe abode. 
That celebrated harbour is by long tract of 
time ſo choak'd with ſand, that at preſent it 
can only receive ſmall veſſels. The port of 
Cartbagena in Spain is likewiſe the hand-work 
of nature * ; It is the ſafeſt harbour i in all 
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Spain, and capable of containing any fleet 
how large ſoever. A Spaniſh author fancies it 
was that natutal haven of which Virgil has 
given us ſo beautiful a picture in the firſt book 
Ez in ſerceſſu longo locus, inſula portum 
- Efficit- ebjeffu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto | 
Frangitur, ingue ſinus ſcindit ſepe unda reductos; 


Hinc adque binc vatæ rupes, geminique minantur 


In cælum ſcopuli, quorum ſub vertice late 


Zquora tuta ſilent + tum ſylvis ſcena coruſcis 
Deſuper, borrentique atrum nemus imminet umbrd. 


© 'Fronte- ſub adverſa ſcopulis pendeatibus antrum - 
3 Imus aquæ dulces, vivogue ſedilia ſaxo; 

> Nympharum domus. hic feſſas non vincula naves 
- Ulla tenent. unco non alligat anchora morſu. 


Within a long receſs there lies a Bay, 


An Ifland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 


| Broke by the jutting land on either ſide, 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide, 


And forms a port ſecure tor ſhips to ride; 0 
Betwixt two rows of rocks; a ſylvan ſcene 


s above, and groves for ever green. 


A grot is form'd beneath, with moſſy ſeats 
Jo reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 
- Down thro' the crannies of the living walls, 
The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falls. 


No hawſers need to bind the veſſels here, 
Nor bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear. 


5 5 Mr. Dryaen's tranſlation. 
In the liſt of theſe natural harbours we may 
place Breft, which is one of the beſt and molt 
ſpacious in the Kingdom; Toulon likewiſe, but 
above all Malta, which including two other 
—_ 


y ile meant e, Rorireſſer 123 
gocd ones, is capable of receiving the largeſt fleet. 


that any Prince can ſend to ſea. Such likewiſe 
are the ports of Carel/croon and Gottenburg in 
Sweden, and almoſt all thoſe of the Kingdom of 
Norway. As tempeſts are very frequent in that 
ſea, nature _—_ to have ee for ow 
accordingly by the great number of har- 
bours yg be — there without — 
any aſſiſtance from art. W boaters 
Aft ficial ports are the work of men's hands, 
to wiuch the Greeks and Romans gave the name 
of Catones, or rather Cutones, according to 
Feſtus, uho ſays, © Cotones ſeu Cotones appel- 
antur Portus in mari tutiores, arte & manu 
facti; ſuch was the port of the famous Car- 
thage in Africh, defended by the Fort calld 
Birſa, which Scipio beſieged before he could 
attack that city: Thus ſays Appian, ineunte 
einde were Scipio Byrſan fimul & portum quem 
© Cotonem vocant agreſſus eſt, and tuch likewiſe 
was the port of Puzzol formerly, a town near 
Naples, and made by the hands of its inhabi- 
tants, of which we {till ſee an arcade remain» 
ing, part of the mole to this day, and which 
the people call the bridge of Caligula. Works 
of this kind were extremely eaſy to them on 
account of the manageable property of their ſoil, 
ſuch as is found at this day in the neighbour- 
hood of that city; of this Strabo takes notice, 
Quas ad res commodum conducit arenarum in- 
© genium, que calcis quem ſimillimæ comparate, 
rvalidiſimum conglutinantur in modum ; unde 
L com- 


oy, Ee. of Nene, 


felagus, ripuſpue patentes finuoſos in receſſus redi- 
gun. The ancients rank d in the liſt of artifi- 
cial harbours that which the Emperor Claudius 
bailt near the mouth cf the Tiber, on the ſhore 
oppoſite to OHium. To conſtruct them accord- 
ing to the deſign of engineers a large aperture 
& cavity mult be cut in the ſolid beach, where 
the ground is firm, which is to be lined on all 
ſides with '4 thick and ſtrong revetment; this 


s to be the baſon for receiving the ſea-wtaer, 


from hence two great moles or pier-} one 
on each fide, are carried out a great way into 
the ſea; embra eing with extended arms ſuch a 
move of water as may be capable of receiving 

ps of att kinds at its mouth or entrance, and 


there keep thern out of the reach of all danger. 


Lafily, At the entrance of this harbour a mole 
is to be rais d in the open fea, as big as a ſmall 
Wand, for whoſe foundation a ſhip muſt be 
funk, like that famous one built for tranſport- 
ing the largeſt of the Obelisks to Rome from 
Egypt 


mation to undertake the building ſuch a one 
in his time, but was diverted from his purpoſe 
by the greatneß of the labour and expence. 
The port of Havre may likewiſe have a place 
amongſt the artificial ones, which was made 
; Suetonius life of Claudius. e 


and 


FTE EPS S 


r. When this mole is finiſh d, an exceed- 
ing high tower is to be built on it, on whoſe 
fummit are kept watch-fires in the night for a 

idance to pilots. * Julius Ceſar had an in- 
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and. its town fortified by Francis I. as that of 


Dunkirk, and many other towns in the Low 
Countries; amongſt this number may be reg: 


kon d the canal of Mardyle, tho intended ** 


2 carrying off the land- waters: dum 


** of che mixt kind ate ch as mature 
herſelf has not quite perfected, but left to be 
finiſh'd by the labour and induſtry of men: 
GL. ports of Italy were 9 of 
ind, and from their imperſęct ſtate have 
rag made beautiful, commodious, ſafe, — 
eaſy of acceſs; as thoſe of Brundif, Taran, 
Be Maſina, and Raverms. 
N Amongſt the ports above-men tion d that of 
Brundiſi was the moſt conſiderable, both on ac- 
count of its extent and excellency; in priuis 
Brunduſit portus ſua excellentia preflat, ſays 
Strabo; it was one large harbour, which con- 
tain d within itſelf ſeveral leſſer ones, all ſhel- 
ter d and ſecur d from the violence of the winds; 
having only one common entrance, from whenge 
it extended itſelf on each ſide of the ſhore like a 
tags branches iſſuing from the trunk; ſo that 
the city and port together exactly reſembled 
+ the head and horns: From whence it had the 
name of —— — ſignifying a ſtag 's head 
in the language of that country. 
The port . ; > Was large and ſpa- 
cious, but its entrance being very wide, was 
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by that means more expoſed to the ſwell of the 
fea; and in that ara lay ſunken rocks ex 
rremely dangerous. 

The port of Lins \ ws fo call rom Lani 
the fartheſt town of T uſcany upon the Tyrbene 
ſea on the fide next the Alps; that port accord- 
ing to Strabo was very large and exceeding 
beautiful, and comprehended ſeveral others all 
of a good depth; fo that for a long time it 
{erv'd as a retreat for all the ſhipping -of thoſe 
parts: Tt was likewiſe inviron'd on both ſides 
with very high mountains, from whoſe tops 
there was a very extenſive proſpect of the ſea. 

The port of Meſſina took its name from the 
mountain at whoſe feet it lies, it was very ſpa- 
cious, and capable of containing the largeſt 
fleet, having near it three bays, to wit, that 
of Bayes or Baia, that of tlie Mare mortuum, 
and Avernum, where ſhips dle mga: to Florus 


Were likewiſe in fafety. 
That of Ravenna was the work of Auguſtus 


where he built a camp in the form of a ſmall 


City, for quartering Rus marines in the winter 
ſeaſon. The ancient 
city as reſembling Venice in its ſituation, being 
built on piles in the midſt of the waves. It 
Was heretofore the principal ſca: Porr the Romans 
had in the Adriaticł gulph; but the appear- 
ance of that place is now quite alter dʒ not only 


the Lagunes are become dry, but the ſea fallen 


* Geog. lib, 5. Fr 1 10 C 


graphers deſcribe that 


be e N Werde, Yb 
off three miles from thence; and what was 
formerly a drown d country is now one of the 
moſt fertile ſpots in Traly. It was in theſe twyo 
ports of Ravenna and Maſina that Auguſtuls 
was for keeping two fleets for the defence of rhe 
Empire; Claſſem Meſini & alteram Ravenne 
ad tutelam ſuperi & infers maris, 12 
Of theſe three ſeveral kinds of harbours the 
latter are the moſt ordinary, there being few 


which nature has made ſo perfect as to have 


left no defect in them. That of Genos, for ex- 
ample, is ſpacious and deep enough, but expoſed 
to the moſt tempeſtuous winds that reign in 
that part of the Mediterranean, lying alvioft 
open to the ſouth-eaſt: Tis long fince they 
were obliged to raiſe. a mole there, extending 
about 5oo paces from the city; and finding 
that not ſufficient, have ſince carried out ano- 
ther of equal length on the oppoſite ſide, from 
[EY oo ov NO gas 
Ihe properties of a good harbour are, a ſuf- 
ficient depth of water tor large ſhips to enter at 
any time, whether the ſea be in or out. Good 
offing, and eaſy acceſs out of all danger fron 
the Winds; free entrance, witliout rock 
Tand-bank ; the entrance ſo ſtrait as to be eaſily 
barr'd and defended upon occaſion, and to pre- 
ſerve the waters in its baſon from being ruffk 
by the billows of the ſea ; not to be ſubject to 
overflow ; that ſhips may lie ſo cloſe within 
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ment. 
am among the craſs of tho Greene of the 
pire; cum 2 4 nobis diſputata 
fat, nunc empliime fe nificabimus, quibus bor 
ad tantun es ade res Ro- 
mane conſcenderit. And aſterwards he fays, 
© Secundum off maxima em parte ipſius imper- 
tufitss, & quod fic ubi portus exiftunt, magni- 
tudine & excellentia n 2 les adftant adverſus 
externorum impetus commodi, nec minus ad infe- 
rendas excur fiones quam 7 ihſam mercature 
Fommugitatem & & abundantiam. Lib. 6. Geog. 
Having already. ſaid as much or more con- 
cerning roads 4 harbours | than our ſubje 
required,. let us now return to Fortreſſes. 
Eil, A Fortreß is, of importance to a 
State when ſerviceable to commerce, ab it may 
dy that means contribute both to the enrichir 
the people, and encreafing the revenues of i 
Sovereign. It is advantageoully fityared-for 


Cone 


” * 7 2 
% 


theſe p properties are to be inci 'tis me IA if 
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"by Ale means of. Rertreſſe , 19 29 


commerce, . when danding 19 either upon the ſea 
2 with! 1 port,: 45 5 Richells „ Marſeiltes, 

&c. or Song ome” farge” naviga le river, like 
Bonrdeaux oh the . 4 antes u pon "the 
Loire, and Roan upon the Seine; or on the 
banks of canals or ſmall rivers, having a com- 
munication With à great many conſiderable 
towns,” as Life in Handert; and where the in- 
habirants have a partic ular talent at making 
things of common uſe and convenience, as at 
Asbewille and Sedan, famous for ſome kinds of 
woollen manufacture; ; or laſtly, where the 
neighbouring country affords any of the neceſ- 
firies of human life. ' 

' Ninthly, A Fortreſs is of | importance, when 
ſtanding upon a frontier it is very large, and 
popular, irs inhabitants very rich and capable 
of contributing more than is required of them” 
towards the charge of the fortification, and 
maintenance of the garriſon, as Strasbourg, Lifte, 
Beſangon, & . 

Tenthly, A Fortreſs may be of importance, 
when being very ſtrong by nature, and the 
Prince having domeſtick enemies to guard 
againſt, it may ſerve as a depoſitory for His 
valuables and treaſure, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and being made 
uſe of againſt himſelf in war. When a u 
has a large hoard of treafure it is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to him to have it lodg d in 
ſome” place of fafety, and committed to the 
care of truſty and vigilant perſons. In- the 


hiſtory, 


130 The ſafay, Sc. of States, 
hiſtory of France: e have an example to this 
purpoſe well worth. remarking, in the. 2 of 
2 the Simple and Aganon his favourite 
and firſt miniſter, * Robert Count of Paris hav- 
ing ſurpriz d the city of Laon and ſeiz d the 
treaſures which Ag 
that money gaind ove 

y of the French nobility, and procured him- 


over to his intereſt a large 


ſelf to be elected and crownd King at Rheims, 
by Archbiſhop Herve, the twentieth of June 


in the year 722. 1 VC 
A Prince ſhould never order à Fortrefs to be 


abovemention d; the expence of its conſtruction 


and maintenance is too conſiderable to engage 


in, without a certainty of reaping ſome benefit 
from it in time of war. A: 


The beſt Fortreſſes of any kind, are ſuch . 
as ſhut up the entrance of their State, and 


turniſh the means of attacking the enemy. in his 


own country at the fame time; but if it is a 


- prudent part in a Sovereign to ſpare. no expence 


in building ſuch Fortreffes as are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to protect his country from all inſults 

or attacks of his neighbours, it is no leſs a 2 
point of wiſdom, moderation and juſtice, not 
to build under the ſpecious pretence of his 
own: ſecurity, ſuch as may ge a. reaſonable 
occaſion of jealouſy to them; ſuch jealouſy) 


Mexeray. 
4 * — — 


* had laid up there, with 


built unleſs it may be of importance to luis 
State in ſome or other of the circumſtances 


may 


ye meant of: Neft. 131 
may very reaſonably be entertain wen the 
Feftreſs is attended by any of the four cifcum- 
fances Blowing ng 


8945 24 8 4 
t. When it is capable ef ſerving; as a dowry 
into the neighbouring territories, and conſe- 


quently either the garriſon or an army in time 
of War make ificirſions that way; lay them 
undef Str Ibut ions, of waſte the country, and 
en a retreat to themſelves when they have 


2. When it may be made uſe of for a place 


of arms, and ſtore-magazine, for ſupplying an 
army upon occaſion when orderd to march 
% 8b 707 Bot 20: hl 

3. When it may either be a means of facili- 
tating the ſiege of a neighbouring Fortreſs, or 
is ablolutely neceſſary for that enterprize. 

4. When it can obſtruct the communication 
betwixt any of the Fortreſſes or Provinces of 


the neighbouring State. 3 


Fertreſſes of theſe kinds, ſays the author of 
Telemachus, ſerve to no other end or purpoſe 
but to put the neighbouring States under the 
neceſſity either of ſubmitting to be ruin d them 
ſelves, or of ruining you to preferve themſelves 
from approaching ſſavery: Such Fortreſſes, tho? 
pretended to be built for the ſecurity of a State, 
plunge it into extreme danger. The ſureſt ram- 
parts of a State are equity, moderation, publiclæ 
faith, and the firm affwunce of your neighbours: 
that you are incapable of harbouring ſuch a 
thought as that of uſurping their poſſeſſions.” 
l 12 Your 
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132 The. ſafety, Ge. of States 
| Your bulwarks may fail you, and fortune des 


ſert you, but the love 0 confidence of your 
neighbours, who have experiene d your mode» 
ration, will render your State invincible. Such 
States are ſeldom if ever attack d, or ſhould an 
ambitious neighbour make an attempt of that 
kind, all the reſt intereſting themſelves in your 
preſervation, world fly to arms in your defence; 
and the united aſſiſtance of ſo many nations 
who would find their own intereſt in ſupport- 
ing yours, would make you a more 
Prince than ſuch Fortreſſes, which would ſet all 


the world againſt you. If a Prince makes it 


his firſt aim to avoid all occaſions of jealouſy in 


his neighbours, his country will flourith Wich 


the bleiiings of peace, and. himſelf become-the 
arbiter of other nations; but if he gives them 


reaſon to ſuſpect that he is forming deſigus 


upon their liberties, all 75 — conſpire againſt 


him, even thoſe who take no part in the war 


will with is abaſement, nor wall Falouſy, leave 
him a ſungle friend. 


The e e W which a Prines i in- 
tending to build Fortreſſes of this kind, to ſhut 


up the avenues of his own country, and make 


an opening into that of his neighbours; ſhould 


have no regard to that jealouſy, are; When he 
is inferior in power to that neighbour, - When 
the advantages he derives from thoſe Fortreſſes 
are manifeſtly leſs calculated for the attack of 


others than for his own defence; or laſtly, hen 
they are abſolutely nocelliry for. the ſecurity. of 


his country. + 5 "CHAT: 


powerful 
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07 1 ache evbich pally the ſlits 
tion of Fortreſſ, es ages ond or 4 | 
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F it is of moment to build no Fortreſſes but 

hat may be of importance, it is no leſs ſo 
to have particular regard to the advantages of 
their ſituation; for it is with Fortreſſes in 2 
of perfection as it is with mankind, in the 
the beſt. education is thrown away N a 
genius is wanting; nor is it in the power of 
art to make a Fortreſs what it ought to be, un- 
leſs ſeconded with a happy ſituation. Art in- 
deed in both caſes may remedy certain defects, 
but there are circumſtances in which nothing 
is to be done, eſpecially with regard to For- 
treſſes ; there are particulars in the article of 
ſituation ſometimes ſo abſolutely neceſſary that 
it is not in the power of human induſtry, or the 
moſt unbounded expence to ſupply the want of 
them ; for inſtance, if a Prince's power conſiſts 
wholly y in the ſuccours of his allies, for them to 
have opportunity and means to ſuccour him, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary the ſituation of his For- 
treſſes ſhould be difficult of attack b 18. open 
force, difficult to be beſieged, and eaſy to be 


relieved; which three 3 but par- 


ticularly the two laſt, are in che gift of nature 


er, | 
13 Ugx 


e Aeiy, Ce. of States, 

By the ſituation. of a Fortreſs we underſtand 
the various cifcumſtances of the ground round 
about it, and of the particular ſpot on Which I, 
ſtands; we ſhall diſtinguiſh them into dry land, 
aquatick, and common ſituations. 

By dry- land ſituations we mean ſuch as are 
„ upon terra firma, and above a large cannon 
mot from either fea, lakes, rivers, morals, F 
EF canals. By aquatick we mean thoſe which 
| ther ſtand in the midſt of ſuch waters, or are 
| 1 on all ſides by them. And, under 
1 L: m of common fituations are compre- 
| | De ſuch as ſtand on the borders of theſe 
| waters only, and are not entirely detach d from: 

the land. 

Of theſe three "WY of Fottreſs- en 
ſome are upon an even plain, others upon a 
broken one, ſome upon the ſummit of a land- 
mountain, others on, the decline of it; ſome 

again are partly on the decline of the mountain 
and partly on the plain, ſome upon a ſmall 
riſing ground, orhers in a valley; and laſtly, 
ſome upon rocks ſteep and inacceſſible. 

Fach of theſe ſeveral kinds of ſituation may 

, be ſubdivided again into others, according to the 
different circumſtances which accompany them, 

Which are ſo numerous it would be a difficult 

matter to find two perfectly alike: We ſhall 

ſpeak of all thoſe varions circumſtanees in ex- 
plaining the cond. tions and properties required 

4 a fituarion to merit the building of a Fortrels 

6 RC. 
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:. Theſe conditions and properties are eight in 
mumber, we ſhall treat of them ors to 


weir ſeveral degrees of advantage. 


8 — > ol. * and. i. Afi... ot 


„ I. 


of the 1 f condition fo a — 


HE firſt neceſſ condition or roperty 
4n the ſituation als Fortreſs, is Zoe to be 
unhealthy, and to have ſufficient quantity of 
water; otherwiſe the troops in garriſon can neis 
ther have health, ſtrength, vigour, nor ſpirit, 
qualities all abſolutely neceſſary to enable them 
to ſupport the fatigues of their duty, in the 
guard and defence ot places; without this pro- 
perty, all others how advantageous ſever, cart 
be productive of no effec. 
A ſituation may be unhealthy, from three 
cauſes, either from the air, the Water, or. "the. 
fruits of the earth. 
There is no denying a. mutual communica- 


tion between air and bodies, and that it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the one to be infected with 


out the other partaking at the fame time ; the 
badneſs of the air may be diſcover d by the Coe 
jour and complexion of the inhabitants, by their 
habit of body, or by ſome. particular circuit: 

ſtances 1 in the ſituation. 
The air of an inhabited country is corminly 
unwhole ſome when the inhabitants are of 3 
I 4 yellow 


It is certain that contagious influences are 


136 Me Men, Ge. ef Kater, 
yellow-or pale completion: When a very great 
many epidemical diſtempers Teign at certain 
times ot the year, that great numbers of people 
gie of them, and few o the inhabitants attain 
extreme old age; or laſtly, when the air is not 


well temper d or qualified, being either too light 


and thin, as on the tops of extreme high moun- 
tainsʒ dr too groß and heavy, as in Very deep 
vallies or bottoms; too moiſt, as in exceſſive 
watery: places, or too dry, as on fandy plains? 
too hot, as on the ſides of ſome hills having a 


full ſouth aſpect; or as much too cold, as 


en others lying entirely open to the north: 
From whence we may inſer, that in all coun- 
tries whatſoever the moſt healthy ſituat. ons 
are thoſe of a moderate elevation; and that in 
our choice of them we ſhould be careful in a 
hot country to avoid thoſe parts where the hot 
winds uſually blow, and in a cold country thoſe 


moſt expoſed to the north, always keeping at a 
great diſtance from fens, ſtanding waters, and 


other unwholeſome places; but more eſpecially 
if the morning winds commonly blow from 


communicated to bodies in proportion as they 
are more or leſs diſpoſed to receive them; and 
Experience has convinc d us there is no kind of 
a. to which ſome perſons may not naturalize 
themſelves; therefore if the Fortreſs required is 
to be a large one, and of the people already ſent 
thither many are accuſtom d to the — | 
Err. 5 | — 


by the means of + Portreſſ es. 1377 


and but ſew die, ſuch places may- be fortified 
When there ars ſtrong reaſons ſor ſo doing; but 
if upon tryal few do well there, how urgent 
Sever may be the Sovereign s occaſions for a 
Fortreſs, it would be a piece of inhumanity to 
atteinpt it, and no lels an act of imprudenee, be- 


cauſe no views of gain, how great ſoever, Would 


tempt any one to go and live there: Beſides, in 
4 ſiege the bad air would deſtroy more men than 
the enemy, and ſhould it laſt long enough, ſick- 
neſs alone oblige the garriſon to ſurrender. 

If only a ſmall Fortreſs is wanted, and the 


place to be occupied by the ſoldiers only; the ill 


effects of the bad air may be prevented by fre- 


quently ſhifting the garriſon, that the ſoldier's 


ſtay there being but ſhort, he yy not . 
time to fall down. 

When that bad air proceeds from the FREY! 
the defect may be remedied in ſuch Fortreſſes 


where any current is to be introduced; for as 


it is occaſion d by the putrefaction of the wore, 
tis only ſhifting that in the ditches twice a 
week 1 in the ſummer ſeaſon. 


To know before-hand whether a Fortreſs 
will be healthy or not, it is neceſſary to exa . 
mine with attention the virtues of the water on 


the ſpot, and whether they are calculated for 
preſerving thoſe in perfect health who drink it. 
The water of a place mul have ſome bad 
quality, : ' 
1. Tf the inhabitants are not of a good com- 
plexion, if they are weakly, ſubject to pains in 
their limbs, and ſcurvy. 2. If 
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. If after boiling the water, a good deal of 
3 found in bee 


3. If che pet-herbs bolrd in it, are lo 
Frlling than ordinary... 
4. I the water is toul, and either in its 2th 
ꝙ courſe there are bullraſhes: found, or füth of 


e 


If it paſſes thro' a marſhy ground, and 
he tpring itſelf is im a plain. | 

- Thehurd token by which may be diſcover d 
whether a ſituation is healthy or otherwiR, is 
the fruits and herbs which grow there; the 
fruits and herbs of a country cannot be of 2 
good kind when the liver of the animal which 
teeds on them is livid and corrupt: Twas by 


this token, according to Yitruvius, that the. 


Ancients examin d whether the places where 
they wanted to build or encamp, produced good 
water: and- wholeſome ſuſtenance. 

I good water is a neceſſary article in places 
where a Fortreſs is intended to be built, it is no 
leſs neceſſary that there be plenty of it; there 


being _—_ of to general uſe, or fo indiſpen- 


Y wamed; men may make ſhift to live 


8 * corn, without fruits, without fleſh, or 
without fiſhi, and ſubſiſt on any one of them, 


but without water neither animal bodies them- 


ſelves; or what is intended for their nouriſh- 


ment, can be produced or preſerved. 5 


IF no ſpring is to be found within the body 
of the — as is frequently. the caſe in hight: 


ſitua⸗ 


bende and more. e chocially. in rocky k. . 
ciſterns mult. ſupply that defect; there is no 
better water than rain-water, being com 
ol the lighteſt and fineſt particles extracted from 
all other waters, and which after having been 
far ai long time purified by the — of 
the air, are diſſolv d by ſtorms and fall upoa 
the earth: Neither doth the rain fall fo fre- 
quently on the plains, as on the mountains, ar 
which reaſon ciſterns are more to be depended 
upon in the latter than in the former — 1 
but if the ſinking of wells be practicable be- 
ſides, it will be beſt to do fo in g #1 becauſe 
as ciſterns can only be repleniſh'd by the hea⸗ 
vens from whence they drew their fit ſupplies,” 
if a ſiege thould come in a droughty — 
water might fall ſhort in the . ag; : 
it has happen d ſometimes in places — 
that the concuſſion of the air and of the earth, 
occaſion d by the violence of the cannon has 
crack'd the cemented walls which ſhould have 
retaind the water. 

Nor is it enough that the water be S 
and wholeſome in itſelf, and in ſufficient quan- 
kity, unleſs thoſe in the place be aſſured of their 
enjoyment of it, and the enem 3 have it not in 
his power either to cut it off, divert its courſe, 
or corrupt it; accidents thoſe waters are liable 
to which are convey d into the town by aque- 
ducts or other conduits from without the plage. 
We have ſome examples in Frontin of places 


being obliged to ſurrender for want of water. 
Servi- 


y ES om retro enter nos — nes — = 
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\ 


| *Sefuilili Deng us 8 the town from whence 


ke had his name, by diverting the courk of a 


Fer Which ſupplied the beſieged with water, 


and obliged Sein to ſurrender by that _— 
Clifbents of Sicyon, when he was beſieging a 


town, ſtopt the waters of an aqueduct, and lee! 


having poiford them with a mixture of helle- 
bore, return d them into their former channel 


Wach ging the beſieged the flux, obliged 


them to ſurrender. Ceſar befieging a town in 
turn d a water - courſe on one ſide, 
which. from ſome ſprings ſupplied the place, 
and his archers: at the fame time hindering 
them from drawing up any out of the river 
which run at the foot of the town, they were 
iorcd to fufrender. Rabath was taken by 
David, the beſieged wanting water. The Ci- 


Liemenants; was obliged to furrender upon the 
fame account; an infinite number of other 
places have been loſt by the ſame means. Si- 
tuations defective in this ere are OE na 
Rags ro os fortified, | 
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* E ſecbnd condition of 1 ſow 18 ("IR 
ir thould be of an extent proportionable 


to the dimenſivhs of the Fortreſs intended to be, 


build 
* 3 lib. 3. Cap. 7. 
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built on it. This is abſolutely 2 ba 15 
Wiſe it is impoſſible the Fortrels: ſhould ay 
og ends propoſed in its conſtrudtion. 

If the ſituation be of ſo large an extentgs. 
require 2 Fortreſs the expence of; whoſe con 
ſtruction and keeping up of the works, togeth 
with that of the garriſon, would exceed the 
Prince's revenue, ſuch a ſituation is good for 
nothing; or if it be fo confined as to a only 
of a cattle capable of holding a few men, when 
the deſign of the Sovercigit was to put ſuch a 
garriſon there as might incommode an enemy.s 
army in ſuch a manner as not ſafely to be left 
either behind them, or on one ſide; b that e 
it ought alſo to be rejected. 

-. Dry land, and mixt ſituations, when on all 
even plain have this advantage, that there you 
may build your Fortreſs as large or as little as 
vou think proper, and regul ar at the fame 
tune. 

Situations « on waits and of the aquatich kind 
are ſometimes of a larger, ſometimes of a leſs. 
extent, according to the proportion of the 
| iſlands which form them. 1 

But whatever may be their kind of ſitua 
tion, thoſe on the ſummit of ne nou 
cſpecially. rocky ones, are generally ſtrait, a 
Will only admit of the building ſome Fort 
Caſtle on them; ſuch as can hold but a Lender 
garriſon, and not capable of giving an enemy 
much diſturbance; if left behind him, or on e- 
ther ſide. ee 
125 ! 
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When the place intended to be built is to bas 
the entrance of 3 State; in order ſor a ſituation 
to have the cortditio and property neceſſary 
for that purpoſe, there muſt firſt be a ſpace 
ſufficient within the body of the place for rais 
ling ramparts and cavaliers, if the laſt ſhalt be 
thought neceſfiry, and to ave an interval be- 
riveen the houſes and the works, for places of 
arms, and for highways leading to the rant- 
Fares, and for making new retrenchments there; 
or ſuch is the fury of great guns, that whoever. 


depends upon 4 linge baſtion for his defence, 


will find himfelf deceiv'd; while the beſiegers 
are employ d in beating down and deſtroying 
one work, the beſieged ſhould be erecting ar- 
oͤther behind it, and the latter be in a condition 
of defence the inſtant the beſiegers ſhall tiave 
made their way thorough the former. There 
muſt likewiſe be ſpace futficient-in the center of 


the place for making wells, ciſterns, churches, 


hoſpitals, ſtreets, market-place, the grand pa- 
rade, magazines for victualling ſtores and am- 
munition, an arſenal, ſmall armory, barracks 
for ſix or ſeven thouſand men, or even more in 
time of war, or upon other occaſions ; and on 


the exterior ſide, or without the body of the 


place, room for thoſe works which conſtitute a 
good fortification, as. counter-guards, detach d | 
baſtions, ditches, ravelins, counterſcarps, co- 


vertways, glacis, &c. 


If the place intended to be built is Ekewiſe to 
command an entrance into the enemy $ _— 
unn | - 
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and to carry the War into it from thence; it 
muſt not only be large enough to contain 
thing abovemention d, but hkewiſe to ſerve as 


a magazine for laying up ſuch ſtores of victu-⸗ 


alling and ammunition there as à powerful af- 


failing army may have occaſion for, as well as 


for an azylum for a part of that N upon a 
neceſſity. 


There are many other inde to be taken 


notice of in regard to the extent of a places ſi- 
tuation; but not to break in upon the order 
ve propoſed to obſerve, we have in this Section 
only mention d thoſe which relate to ſich 
works, whether exterior or interior, as are or- 
dinarily made; in the following Chapter we 
ſhall hat of them more at large, together with 
all the cixcumſtances with When they may be 
Fee 
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property is, that | 


148 E third condition and j 
the ſituation be not fubject to any cams 
«0 ment, but on the contrary command it 
ſelf all parts of the adjacent. 


S363 


Situations which have this condition i in per- © 
fection, and which are above all command- 
ments, are mob . e whoſe forti- 
5 „ 
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they com 
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fications poſſe. the whole ſummit, from whence 


EY 


and the deſcent, and reign over the 


4 


A o 


whole extent. of the environs within reach bf 


cannon ſhot ftom the works fattheſt advanc'd; 


that is to ſay, that there be neither riſing 
ground, nor. brow of a hill, nor cavin, not 
Valle), nor hollow way, not other bottom; at 
feaſt none but what may eaſily be filld up and 
The ſiege of a place thus ſituated muſt be of 
all others the moſt bloody on the part of the 
aſailant, becauſe from thence you have a view 
quite round the enemy's works,, and he in his 


approaches can raiſe none to'commind thoſe of 


the place; tlie beſieger's batteries can do no 
hurt to the fortification, At leaſt not from the 
ditch fide, the place being then ſo much above 
them, the ſhot glance with little or no effect. 
He is obliged to make the parapers of his 
trenches very high, not to-be.overlook'd from 


the place, and thoſe of his batteries ſtill higher, 


for the cannon to be under cover when recoil'd ; 
and after all, do what he can, he will ſtill be 
overlook d, and by thoſe he cannot ſee again, 
becauſe yery little rampart and parapet Will. 
ſerve to cover them. Thoſe within have the 
advantage likewiſe in fallying, for being always 
above them, and keeping the upper ground, 
they need neyer come within the reach of the 
befiegers, unleſs when ſecure of an advantage 
themſelves. es 
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we may rank in this ut of tion with. tu a 1 
tions thoſe whole fortifications run down from 
the ſummit of the mountain to the foot of it, 
and ſtand likewiſe on the border of à plain: 
Such is Old Briſac, ſtanding not only on the 
border of the Rhine, but on an eminence which- 
looks as if brought thither on purpoſe, and 
collected from a Whole country ſmootli as glafs. 
This Fortreſs was formerly. call d the ear of the 
Empire; its form, ftrength and importance, and 
the confidence of the long reſiſtance it would: 
make, in caſe of an . might ny well 
* it that name. ; 

Situations on an even plain have the forego- 
ing advantages in part, but not in an A des 
gree with the preceding ones.. 

Situations defective in this particular are fuch 

as ſtand either at the foot or on the decline of 
2 mountain, whoſe ſummit almoſt always com- 
mands the inſide of them. Thoſe in a valley 
are ſtill more faulty, as from the ſummit they 
may be view d all round. Such places may be 
reduced by canonading only, eſpecially if they 
are large towns, very populous, and their 4 
bitants more numerous than thoſe of the gar- 
riſon ; or ſhould the inconvenience: not extend 
© far, it may at leaſt” be acceſſory to theip 
ſurrendering much ſooner than they ought to 
do, as furniſhing them with a ſpecious pretence 
or cloak for their own. irreſolution or want of 
zcal for their Prince's ſervice. 
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ny eminence or elevation of ſituation above 
* horizon of the place or any one try ir, 
is called a Commandmen 
Of theſe there are ſeyerd kinds ; PA: 
Fir, There are three, which take their 
names. from the aſpects they bear to their 
oppoſite works, as the Front Commandment, 
the Flank Commandment, or that of Enfilade, in 
which direction every ſingle ſhot- rakes the 
work throughout, and the Commandment of Re- 
verſe, Which overlooks the work from behind. 
All theſe Commandments. are dangerous, but 
the front Command leſs ſo than the enfilading, 
one, as in the firſt the parapet covers the work. 
M. de Vauban made ſo lig of it, as ſeldom to 
raiſe tlie parapets either of the place or cover d 


vay higher upon this account, unleſs the Com- 


mand itſelf was exceeding high. The Com- 
mandment of Enfilade is leſs dangerous than 
that of the Reverſe, as one or more traverſes 
may ſhelter thoſe within the work from the 
Entilades; whereas againſt the Commandment 
of Reverſe there is no other means of defence but 
* a double parapet. 

e particular effects of cannon with regard 
& 2 their objects is a eircumſtance 
eonctrning* which all are not well agreed: 
Without entering into the detail of the queſtion, 
which would: keep us too long, we ſhall here 
Fr three inſtances of the melt ee 
E Wo 


rence of their effects. 22 


L 


W 


le 
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The firſt is of their effect at about 600 toiſes 
diſtance from the place of Command. 
The ſecond of that it about 300 toiſes diſtance. 
The third, at about 150 toiſes, a little more 


or leſs; that is to ſay, about the uſual diſtance 


of battering in breach. 1 


7 


former only is to be diſregarded, the ſecond will 


demand ſome attention; tor tho the command- 
ing eminencies are too far off for the cannon to 
rum the ramparts entirely, thoſe within may be 
a good deal incommoded by them, eſpecially if 
they overlook the reverſe of the work. When 
Louis XIV. attack d Beſanpon the Citadel was 


expos d to this inconvenience, and the effect of 


the cannon was ſo conſiderable notwithſtanding 
the diſtance that the befiegers were driven from 
their deferices. | 8 4 
*Commaridments in regard to their height are 
diſtinguiſh'd into the Commandment d Eſc hape 
and the plunging Commandment. The Com- 


mandment d Eſcharpr is that whoſe line of di- 


rection forms an angle of twenty degrees with 
the horizon; the plunging Commandment that 
which forms an angle exceeding twenty degrees. 
Some Ingineers diſtinguiſh theſe Command- 
ments into ſingle, double, triple, quadruple, Se. 
in which diviſion of them every nine feet is 
eſteem d a Command. 
Their difference in point of extent is beſt exs 
preſ d by the number of cannon they are capa- 
Mk 2 
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Their matter or ſubſtance, either of folid 


| earth, ſtony ground, or rock; | 


Laſtly, in their degree of aſcent] they ans are ei- 
der practicable or impracticable; that is to 


ſay, the getting up of artillery in the latter 
appears an impracticable thing: Tis not ſafe 


truſting to difficulties of this kind, which ma- 
chines may overcome; but as we every day 
ſee cannon mounted upon exceeding high towers 
we ſhould rather believe the fame thing practi- 
Cable in regard to other eminencies, be. their 
fides ever ſo ſteep.” The Caſtle of Montmelian 
paſs d formerly” for impregnable, becauſe, ſays 
Mezeray,' tis ſeated on a high rock, ſteep on 
all ſides, its baſtions neither to be fapp d nor 
mined, its ditches cut with the edge of a chiſſel, 
and the ground all about it one entire rock, and 
coverd by peeks of mountains, in appearance 
acceſſible oaly to the fowls of the air, ſo that 


there ſeem d not the leaſt poſſibility either of 


making g trenches or raiſing batteries. 

In the year 1600 that Fortreſs being attack'd 
by the French, the Duke of Savoy, according 
to the Hiſtorian, promiſed himſelf that it would 
hold out for fix months at leaſt, not doubting: 
but the heart of Brandis the Governor was as 

as his fortifications, and Brandis triumph d 


as if already a Conqueror, thinking it utterly 


impoſſible to raiſe any batteries againſt him: 


but no ſooner had Roſay found means to plant 


them in five or ſix lace (as what will not 


iodufiry do for reward ) but the haughty Mar- 


quis 


_=_ 
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quis ſuppled at once; a cloſe conference was 
held, with his connivance, between their two 


wives (his and Roſzy's) and his own fears in- 
creaſing every hour, the fourteenth, of October 


he capitulated to deliver up the place the ſix- 
teenth of November following, if not reliev d by 
that time. 'This Caſtle was taken again by the 
Frencb in 1693. DE Y 

Before the year 1718 the Danes in like man- 
ner look d upon the Fortreſs of Predericktadt. 
as impregnable, ſtanding upon a high rocky 
eminence ſteep on all ſides, and before that. 
front where it was leaſt fo, being the only one 
where it can poſſibly be attack'd, ſtands Fort, 
Guldenleve ſeated on the point of another high 
rock, and ſeparated by a valley of 200 or 250 
toiles wide, from ſeveral other mountains equally 
rocky and ſteep; on which mountains till then 


they thought it abſolutely impoſſible to raiſe. 


batteries. | 1 55 

In the year 1677 the Marſhal de Cregui 
found means to draw cannon up the ſteep ſides 
of a precipice to batter the Redoubt or Fort on 


the ſummit of that mountain on the decline of 


which ſtands the Caſtle of Fribourg. ag 
When we meet with ſituations which are 


commanded, in order to determine whether 


they are worth fortifying, the following parti- 
culars are to be confider d. * 
- Firſt, Whether the ſituation be in the midſt, 
or on the border of a plain; or at the foot, or on 
the decline of an eminence, or on a hill or in 2 
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Seca, How many its Commandments 


are? Whether a ſingſe one only? or if more, 


their ſeveral aſpects in regard to the works 
they command, their diſtance, height, extent, 


ſubſtancę, their aſcent and ways of approach. 


Thirdly, Tt muſt be conſiderd whether the 
fpace. between the ſituation and the command- 
ment is a continued decline to the place, or an 
horizontal plain, or ſome wide valley, or a 


ver, or both together. 


In regard to which circumſtances the ſenti- 


| ments of the moſt able Ingineers are as follows, 


f the ſituazion is in the midſt or on the bor- 
der of a plain, having one or two command- 
ments, its diſtance fron the place of command 
about that of battering in breach; the Com- 
mand of ſmall height or extent, and of a foil 
ealy to remove, ſo that there is a poſſibility of 
razing it without too great labour or expence; 


Whatever. the nature of the intervening ſpace 


may be, the ſituation may be fortified. 
Te thoſe commandments are of rock, impoſii- 
ble to be razed, but proper for the conſtructing 
ſome works on, and a communication is to be 
mace betwixt thent and the body of the place, 
it may: likewife be fortified ; of this kind is 
Frederick/tadt in Norway, © © 
""Likewife; if a ſituation be in the midſt or 
on the border of a plain, fabjec 
ment at about the diſtance of 3eo toiſes, of a 
height to batter en eſcharpe, and even to plunge 
into it, of a foil both for its extent and nature 


to a command- 
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impoſlible to be razed, and of an aſcent practi- 
cable for artillery ; tho there be no poſſibility 
of taking in that commandment by a work of 
any kind, the ſituation may be fortified, eſpe- 
cially if there be a great river running bet wt 
that and the commandment, to render the ap- 
proaches difficult on that fide. ee. 
I the ſituation be at the foot of a mountain, 
whoſe higheſt commandment is within the di- 
ſtance of 300 toiſes, of a height to batter en 
e/charpe, and to plunge into the works, and of 
an extent capable of containing a great number 
of pieces in battery, of a light ſoil and eaſy af- 
cent, it ought not by any means to be fortitied, 1 
The objections againſt it are ftill ſtronger if | 
the commandment loſes itſelf inſenſibly in an 9 
cven eaſy ſlope, terminating at or near the coun- 
terſcarp of the place; becauſe whatever advanc d 
works the beſieged might attempt to make 
during the ſiege, would be commanded by the 
works of the beſiegers. The latter, ſays the 
Chevalier de Ville, book I. chap, 4. will have 
this advantage, that they may place their batte- 
Ties on what height they pleaſe; if the be- 
fieged ſhould raiſe any work higher than ordi- 
nary to cover themſelves, the beſiegers can 
raiſe their batteries proportionably, which will 
ſtyl command and look into the Pace, not- 
withſtanding any diligence of the beſieged to 1 
prevent it. Theſe kinds of ſituation are more 7 
faulty than thoſe whoſe Commandments are 42 
exceſſively high, ſtcep, and cleft in fuch a man- 
2 K 4 ner 
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ner as to leave no convenient deſcent, becauſe in 


the former the enemy has it in his power more 


eaſily to break in, and obſtruct the works, to 
make a breach and ruin the defences, as ſhot 
fired upon a level have a greater effect than 
thoſe fired from above; tis true, the higheſt 
Commandments can ſee farther into the place, 
and can more annoy the beſieged, as they are 
Teſs 1 in a capacity of ſheltering themſelves. 

If a ſituation be on the ſlope or declivity wy a 
very high mountain, and conſequently com- 
manded on the ſide next the ſummit; this like- 
wiſe ought not to be fortified but in caſe of ex- 


. treme neceſſity. The Caſtle of Sedan is thus 


ſituated, but Marſhal Vauban has remedied that 
inconvenience with all that art could ſupply beſt 
adapted to the occaſion. Such likewiſe was the 


Caſtle of Fribourg before the ſummit of the 


mountain was taken 1n, by aki ſeveral Forts 
one above the other. 

If the ſituation be upon a hin commanded by 
a very high mountain, the intervening ſpace a 
valley, and the Commandment diſtant at leaſt 
300 tot ſes, it may be worth fortifying; but the 
Iituation would be better if a large river ran 
betwixt the hill and the Commandment. 
If a ſituation be upon a high hill, rocky and 
ſteep, commanded by a mountain at a little 
w:thin the diſtance of 300 toiſes, and there is a 
valley -berwrxt, it is not to be rejected Mont- 
melion 18 rims ſraared, oe * 
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If the ſituation be upon a hill commanded 


on all ſides, that is to ſay, encompaſs d with 


high mountains within the. diſtance of 300 


toutes, it is more faulty than thoſe at the 


or on the decline of a mountain, and can never 
be well fortified ; for do what you will, you can 

never be cover entirely, and on whatever fide 
you fally the beſiegers will have the advantage. 


The Chevalier de Ville, book I. part 1. chap. 4. 


ranks Genoa in the lift of theſe ſituations. 
He might in his time, but at preſent that 
City is ſurrounded with a double Fortification; 
the oldeſt and beſt of which juſt incloſes the 
City, the ſecond takes in the ſummits of all 
thoſe mountains which command it. 

If the ſituation be in a valley commanded 
on all fides by high mountains, whoſe deſcents 
extend as far as the ſituation, tis the very 
worſt of all, and ought not to be fortified on any 


account whatſoever. There are ſome Fortreſſes 


in Rouſſillon which have this bad ſituation. 
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SECTION IV. 


Of the fourth Condition. 


H E fourth condition of a ſituation, is, 


that it be difficult to attack by force, and 
eaſy to defend; that is to ſay, the ground with- 
out it neither proper for making trenches, nor 
batteries, nor mines, nor any works of _ 
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kind which are neceſſary to oblige thoſe within 
to'furrender.” The extraordinary advantage at- 


oO 


eehding ſuch a ſituation is, that it frequently 


expence in the conſtruction and keeping up of 
the wotks, and in the number of troops neceſſary 
do guard and defend them 7 

Dry land ſituations on an even plain, whoſe 
il is good and eaſily removeable have by no 
means this condition; the trenches there are 
made with eaſe, a little depth of ſpade ſecures 
them, a lirtle trouble makes the batteries, and 
they may eaftly. be rais'd ſo high as to ſee and 
ruin all the defences, and demolh the buildings 
of the town. The eaſe and convenience of ma- 
king theſe works have frequently occaſion d the 
attack of one place preferably to that of another. 
Hermanus Hugo in his relation of the ſiege 
of Breda, ſays, that the particular advantages 
to be found on the ſpot engaged the enemy 
to artack it rather than any other place; for 
that the ground of the environs was of the proper 


kind for conſtructing works of attack, and very 


convenient for making the line of circumvalla- 
tion. The only advantage the beſieged can 
poſſibly receive from ſuch a trtuation is, that if 
they are very ſtrong and numerous in cavalr 

they may theeafier make ſallies on the beſiegers. 
Nortwithſtanding-the conveniences which ſuch 
ſituations afford the latter, yet as they admit of 
giving the- Fortreſs Whatever form is thought 
molt proper, even the molt perfect, a regular 


One; 


5 Se. States, 


affords the Sovereign an opportunity of ſaving 


—. 


the means of putting in practice all that art or 
induſtry can invent or execute for their defence; 
tor thele reaſons moſt Ingineers are for allowing 
their ſituations as good, provided they have the 


other conditions abſolutely neceſſary, that is to 


fay, good air, good water, and good food, and 
the Seni in x fuſkciont r ob £7 5 
Situations on a- plain have the condition pre- 
{cribed in this Section, F 
Firſt, When you cannot go ſix inches down- 
wards without meeting water. Gr 
- Secondly, When the environs are of a ſandy 
ſoul, as generally happens near the ſea-ſhore. f 
- Thirdly, When the ground is full of large 


ſtones, flinty and hard, or ſtill better if a rock 


unvein d, without the leaſt ſprinkling of ſoil. 
Situations on a broken plain partake ſtill 

leſs of this condition than thoſe upon an even 

one, as they afford the beſiegers an opportunity 


of approaching the place nearer, and under 


cover. 

All fituations on mountains of eafy declina- 
tion, the foil either all earth, or a mixture of 

earth and fmall ſtones, have by no means this 

condition; but if they are all of maſſy ſtone or 

rock from the mountain-fummir to about = 
=; 0 tolles 
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toiſes beyond the glacis, they are exceeding; 
good, provided they have the other conditions. 
The more even and continued the ſurface of 


thoſe rocks, and the freer, from cavities, the 


better the ſituation, as the beſiegers will be 
thereby neceſſitated to carry the greater quan- 
tity of materials thither to cover them in their 


approaches. Situations amongſt rocks which 


thoot upwards in points, forming wells or bot- 
toms from ſpace to ſpace, are not ſo good; be- 
cauſe thoſe bottoms greatly ſhorten the labour 
of the trenches, being ſo many ſmall places of 
arms ready made, where the troops are in ſafety ; 


where theſe are found all that is wanted is to 
carry materials ſufficient for making a com- 
munication from one to the other, which will 


not need a parapet of any great thicknels, as 


the troops are not to remain behind it, but 
only to paſs through. Theſe ſituations are very 
frequent in Norway; ſuch is that of Fort Gul- 


denleve and of Frederick/tadt, where experience 


has taught us, that trenches are to be carried 
on almoſt with as much eaſe as on an earthy 
It is here neceſſary to obſerve that by a 
mountain of an eaſy declination we mean ſuch 


a deſcent as forms an angle of about 15 degrees 


with the horizon: by a mean declination one 
that forms an angle of about 30 degrees, by a 
Bit and rapid deſcent one that forms an an- 
Sle of 45 degrees at molt, and by the term e 
carpant or Fclivity, one forming an angle ex- 

255 ceeding 


"om 


by the means of Fortreſſes. r 57 
deeding 45 degrees, where it is not only im- 
peftible to 2 trenches #P 10. * EVENN@ 
mount a ſtep. 

> Situations on a mountai of a mean detlings 
tion; if not of maſſy ay or rock, are even 
more faulty than thoſe of af eaſy one, becauſe 
in the former the approaches may be more 
boldly carried up, being leſs. in view of the can- 
non of the place, and riſing” ſtill under cover 
even to the paliſade; or if cannon are not to 
be made uſe of without much difficulty, mines 
will anſwer the ſame purpoſe with greater eaſe. 
Situations on very high mountains, and ofa 
ſwift and violent deſcent, altho' of earth only, 
have this condition ; as the carrying on trenches 
there would be a work of great difficulty from 
the great ſtones .and ſhells the beſieged might 
roll down upon them continually, and the 
great trouble they would find in getting up 
their artillery, Which would not eaſily be 
brought to bear; and that the breach when 
made would always be of a very ſteep aſcent, 
and conſequently. eaſy to defend; for which 
reaſon ſuch alfa keldom ſucceed.” Such is the 
ſiruation of Suncerve, which was fortified tor 
mer 1 | 1111 
hs Ancients look d out * f ack kruations 
to fortify them, becauſe of the great trouble and 
difficulty they put the beſiegers to in craneing 
up their engines to apply them to the walls ot 
the towers, ſuch as their battering rams, their 


tortoiſe, and other military machines they had, 
to 
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to burſt _e tumble down the walls, __ open 
themſelves a paſſage into the place. Miner 
ſays, that towards the year 995, moſt Caſtles 
and Fortreſſes were built upon the brows. of 
mountains; that Laon was — one of the 
moſt important at that time, on account of its 
_ feat upon a mountain, being as it were 
the Donjon of that Royalty. It is evident that 
when ſituations of this kind are full of large 
flones, or an entire rock, they are ſtill better. 
Stuations on mountains, or on very high 


hills, form d all of one maſs of ſtone vertically 


and horizontally cloven and interſected on all 
ſides, are impregnable by force; they may 
likewiſe be very good, tho not precipiced on 
all fides, eſpecially when there is no way for 


the beſiegers — 2 up their artillery, and only 

* war gran, be approach d by 
are not to A 

trenches ; there is no ſuch thing as ruining 

their defences, to mine them is impoſſible, be- 

ing all of folig rock, or to make a practicable 


breach with: cannon ; of this kind is Caſtle. 


of Bouillor in Krumme, Perregala. in the terri- 
tory of Pin, and Radicofam in Tuſcany, 
the frontier fide of the Ecclefiaſtick State. 

M. Vauban Had nat fo. great an opinion bel 
miese latter ſituations, as ar e a moraſs. 
See what he fays in his Memoirs of the con- 
duct of ſieges, concerning them. Places ſiru- 


ate u pl To altho Satficult ofaccels a ara not 


&& 
do 


path of aſcent. Fortreſſes 


by the means of Pertreſſes: 139 
near ſo troubleſome to attack as thoſe on a wet 
morals, where there is no 9 at ee 
by cauſeways; and this for ſeveral 

1. Becauſe they are grey þ 
ſelves, have but a narrow front, and eon Bay 
little oblique command of their Avenues. _ Li 

2. Becauſe their avenues are ſeldom or pt 
ſo ſtrait as thoſe of a cauſeway made by hand. 

3. If any of them happen to be fo, which is 
a thing very rare, they are at leaſt very D, 
which. renders the approach more eaſy, 
better to be ſuſtain d, as it aids the bringing up 
of the cannon. 

4. That if any are of a greater length, chere 
is always ſome place or opening wider than 
the reſt, where a lodgment may be extended 
and batteries ſeated to play upon their narrow 
fronts, which are generally ill terraſs d, and 
from whence you wall be able with eaſe to dn 
all obſtructions in the approaches. 


5. That the difficulty of getting either in 
or out is no leſs to the beſieged, than that of 


coming, at them to thoſe who attack. 7 

6: That thoſe places, being genera y incon- 
ſiderable, are apt to have but one avenue, in 
which caſe 40 men have. it in their power to 


block up 30, and if they pleaſe may ſtarve them 
to death: 


7. That if they ſhould have {veral, a8 they 
can contain but a {lender garriſon, they are 
never the more conſiderable. 


s The Jafety, „c. Ah — 


"oF That Places n mor 


A be inen the fins Se Aran bg 


& not 5 5 ma aner fo difadvantageous, becauſe 


e —_ 2 greater number of avenues, 
d the moraſſes are never fo inacceſſible but 


| Fe either boats” or foot-men may ſlip acroſs 
Into the place. a 


Sſtuations in valleys are difficult of attack 


by force, when there is no Ong the trenches 
in the ground without the works, but with 


iculty; being either a ants of flinty 
hard ſtones, or all of ſolid rock. L 
Aquatick maritime ſituations (as thoſe on 


An Tland) in general are difficult of attack by 


force, provided that if they lie low they are at 
fich 2 diſtance from the land, as not to be 
within the reach of a breach battery from 
thence; or if they are within that diſtance, are 
on a rock ſo eminent and ſteep, that the breach 
can never be made practicable: Both theſe 


kinds of fituatiens are good, but the ſecond in- 


finitely berter than the firſt, as both in one and 
t other the troops muſt be carried to the aſſault 


in flat bottom d boats. © © 


The great difficulty in the attack of the for- 
hep is the making breach with batteries upon 
the water, that is to ſay, with cannon on boats 
or floats ; this, tho troubleſome, is not impracti- 
cable, provided you can get a number on board 
ſuperior to thoſe im the place; in the ſecond 
caſe, che ſituation being Had to be very 

| igh 


high and ſteep, the breach, the eaſy w be 
made, is never to be made practicable; © ther 
vou may hope to carry the ferme a ſoun u 
the breach is made, but muſt never —— 
ſueceed in the latter, unlefy the beſieged are 
deſtitute of proviſion; — tirought ig» 
norance of their own ſecurit 

Low aquatick maritime — gyod; 
mat be of no greater extent than for che-whole 


any part be left out, it muſt be ſo hemmd in 
berwixt the works and the water; that che or- 
dinary Garriſon protected by the ſire of thoſe 
works may be able themſelves alone to 4 — 
and prevent any debarkment of the * 
their ſetting one foot a- ground; if that is not 
the caſe, or the ſpace left out ſufficient to con- 
tain a ſmall army, it will be neceſſary in war- 
time to keep ſuch a body of troops — as may 
eflectually prevent any deſcent, and thus the 
ſituation will be no more advantaz than if 
it were a plain on the Continent; for when 
once the enemy has got poſſeſſion of the ground, 
and has ſettled himſelf there, he will form his 
attack in the ſame manner as at the ſiege of a 
dry-land ſituation, and will have the conve- 
nience of the water beſides to bring him hat- 
ever he has occaſion for. 


— with the ſea, and yet ſo near che 
ſhore as to be within reach of 2 breacli 
battery from thence; not to- be liable to be 
— — L taken, 


by” the means of fortreſſes. 167 


ſpot to be covered with the Fortifications; or if 


When ſituations are very high, icep-lided, 


: 


. 2 Kick Maritime fituations, 
6 — are bag by. — with 8 — hy cir- 


. 32 ogy: ea 
are ſeparated from one another only by L 
canals; its diſtanee from the Continent is about 
four miles; there is no ground about it but what 
is covered with buildings. This Pra city 
kas neither walls nor ramparts, but is 
by, the waves on all ſides,, Randing — on ito 
les as if ſeated on à rock; the water which 
flows round it is of little depth, for which rea- 
ſon, notwithſtanding its extent, it goes hy n 
other name at Nenice but that of the Lake. 
On the eaſt ſide of the harbour lie Several 
letle Islands which cover it, and, before you 
arrive there you are obliged to paſs by ſeveral 
orts which ſtand in the ſea; nor would any 
veſſel ever find the way, did not the -peopſe 
themſelves ſhow. them the pallages, which 
ed from tine to time with- whe * 


7 5 * 


* ""—_ WIE 8 —_— 


eee 


— — all che —— 
uſed to prevent it, ſuch as mills and other ma- 
cines for thro Ving out the mud and lite 


which is conſtantly gathering, and which ap- 
pears above water in ſome ces when the fea | 
is quite Io . 1 
They have turn id on ons fide the mouth of 1 
the Brenta, and of ſome other rivers, to pre · 1 
vent their bringing ſoil and ſand ING 1 
leaſt the earth thould get the u F 
water again-at laſt, as it has-done —— = 
which would be maſt prejudicial to Venice, 3 
whoſe ſtrength and ſecurity conliſts winded in A 


har ſituatin. 517 
If it ought to be the 3 that 
Gity to keep up the waters which ſurround her 


juſt ſo high as that ſhe may never more join the 


— it would be by no means for her ad- 
antage to have thoſe waters every where of a 
bea and uniform depth; becauſe while things 
nearly, in their preſent {tate it is nent 
to unpoſkible to attack Venice either by ſea or 1 
land. Tis to this advantageous fituation, ac- , 
cording, to Hiſtorians and Politicians, that ta» - 1 
mous City owes its eſtabliſhment, preſervation n 
iſement. See what jay eg * 
* The 


and 
in his Political Diſcourſes. origin 

Fenice is owing to an aſſembly of diverſe na- 
by tions, who — retreated into 2 wa 
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2 The ſafety, &c.-of States, 


_—— for ſheker from the wars which 
alter the declenſion of the 

the frequent irruptions of 
Theſe numerous Refugees 
no — Prince to govern them, 
6; — by mutual agreement to ſubmit to ſuch 


_ 8. laws as ſeem d beſt ſuited to their own pre- 
« ſervation. Things ſucceeded with them ac- 


* cotdingly, the advantage of their fituation 
* procurmg them a long repoſe; that fea having 
no outlet, nor the Barbarians any ſhips to 


diſtub chem ; and in this manner from ſo 


minute an origin they have rais d themſelves 
to that piteh ef they enjoy at pre- 


'®. ſent.” - Another Kuthor ſays ſhe owes her riſe 
to the Paduans, who about the year 42 1 re- 


tired into te L of the Adrratich, for ſear 
of the -Goths, where lay a number of fall 
Iſlands inhabited only by fiſhermen, che chief 
bf which was called Rivaltia, where the Pa- 
Wuans firlt ſettled themſelves; but Attila King 
of the Huns having deſtroyed Aquila, Alting, 
Concordia, Odezzo and Padua, the people of 
moſe towns retired like wie into the Iſlands in 
the year 453, and there fixd themſelves; ſo 
that it is from thence we ſhould pr 
the founding of that City, which afterwards 


ually inereaſed till it beeame the Capital 
＋ powerful Republick. 4 = 
' -» Mezeray ſays, that in the year 4 52 che 


5 terror of the arms of Attila, after he had 
6 : ken ulli, driving all thoſe . 
© their 


— - | 
p . p $8. 


Ie TS” ST CT 


date 


reg 


«© wiſe; Maurice and his fon Job 


8 =» Re 0 „ 9 > wo A heed 


zy the means of Forteſſes, 
* their country, ſome bands of them threw 


© themſelves into the Iſle of Rialto, and other 


© neighbouring Iſlands, who there fixing their 
© habtations, became the firſt founders of that 
noble State. That Hiſtorian ſays afterwards, 
© that in the-year 305 the city of Venice was 
© not as then built: And that the ſeventy- two 
Iſlands which compoſe it, with the 


country 
© and towns upon the borders of the Gulph, 


© were govern'd by two Tribunes, whoſe power 
* were equal to that of the Duke. Their names 
* Beat and Obelier. He adds, that in the year 


310. Pepin the fon of Charlemairgne, exaſpe- 


© rated at the double-dealing of Maurice and 
© Fobn, Dukes of Venice, who openly favoured 
the Grecians, and being deſirous to re-eſtabliſh 


© Obelier and Beat who had been expelled, fal- 


© hed out of Ravenna with his fleet, and en - 
© tered the lake of Venice. He ſeizd at once 


upon all thoſe little Iſlands upon the borders 


© of the Lake, and afterwards ſteer d towards 


the Iſland of Mamaluc, the feat of the Duke, 
which he had abandon'd, and ſeiz d on it kke- 


having wth+ 
drawn themielves into thoſe of Richo and 
* Olivola. 1 255 ey 

But according to the Venetian Authors, that. 


Prince attempting to attack thoſe Iflands with 
his flat-bottoms, whilſt the Dukes army was 
defending them, it happen d that for wans of 
being acquainted with the depths and ſhoals his 
feet ran a- ground; where great numbers of the 
0 L 3 


French 
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French were kill d or ſtifled: in the mud; and 
himfelf, whe had made a deſcent on Mamaluc 
. — parry of his troops, retired in 


— dontulton to Ravenna, ſending. away Obe. 
nd Palentin, who had unadviſeJly engaged 
him in the 


— 

© "Tis gbout 300 years nee the o met 
Wich the fame reception. 

In chat Hand ot Rialto a palace for the Duke 
was built 100n a ſterwards, = another in Dio- 
livelo for the Biſhop, and thote ſeveral little 
— time had * — with 
dy bridges, all which t r com- 
Ix d of Venice, ſo — for its 
— and ſo much more for its 


upon a inſt at- 
racks of R , provided they hive che principal 
upon the $a; as — Which is ſurrounded | 
bY a Lake on all ſides, and is at the extent of 
Cannon ſhot or farther from the ſhore. 

- Situations in the midſt of a great river are in 
Hike manner good, provided that if they he low, 
the branch of the river exceeds the diſtance of 
| battering in breach; otherwile by raiſing batte- 
Ties on the oppoſite ſhores the . might 
be ruind and the place laid open, or Cavaliers 
vas d to command the inſide,” and when the 
breach” is made, the troops go in fle 
boats to the aſfault. Ir is likewiſe 1 
e de — a diverting, ale 


* N — & 


by the means of farirefſes. 167 
2 nor the land ls 8 or 


a caſe the keey- 


{well of the water, x whic 


ing up of the works would be aq 2 er- 
wy 


pence. If theſe Situations were 
and precipiced on every ſide, the w. 
non ſhot from the ſhore, they SY be bevy] 
notwithſtanding ; as Rochemaure and Chateau 
# dis, which both ſtand in the midſt of the 


| Amongſt the common or mixt Situations 


F many are difficult of — by force; as thoſe 


ſanding on the brink of the ſea, whoſe flux at 

times covers the ground where the attack ſhould 
be form d; as Sr. Michael in Bretaigne, which 
ſtands on 4 mals of inacceſſible rock on the ſea 

a ſhore, where at high ſea it is environ d all around 
with water, at low ſea is a bare ſtrand; ſo that 
e tis neither to be attack d by land nor water, the 
: rock on that fide is fo ſtee 


Situations on Peainſulas ! in the ſea are alſo 


difficult of attack by force, when they are nat 
to be come at but on a narrow front, well for- 
tified, and not to be inſulted by an enemy ; that 
is to ſay, not without difficulty acceſſible. Such 
ſituations are as good as any whatſoever, E- 
vided their extent of water exceeds a 
ſhot from the ſhore, and their communicatiog 
with the continent is narrow and firait ; in this 
manner ſtands Parteferara, for the malt part 
ſurrounded by the ſea, and Tin by an arti- 
en — nk: 5 25 this under 
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we may 
Malta, whoſe communication with the Terra 


s by a ſpace of fock 366 toiſes wide in 
rone, Where they have unskiffuſly heap'd work 
22 = of which mi ht be more uſe- 


ful ces at p 
ns Arie which We ood 7 attention. 


Thoſe works in the front, on a ſpot the moſt fa- 


vourable for an attack, would put a skilfull and 
experienc d Ingineer to 2 ſtand, before he en- 
82850 with them. 

Peni 
Lake ate likewiſe very good; ſuch is Orbitells 
belongin l State of Sjemna, ſtanding in the 
midſt lake, and join d to the continent by 
à narrow iſthmas only, the only way by which 
It can be attack'd. 

Peninſula- ſituations on the ſhore of a 
river ate like thoſe on the border of a lake. 
A mixt ſituation of the maritime kind, where 
dere is an efffux and reffux is difficult to be at- 
tack g by force, when the country all around it 
being a flat and lower thin the ſurface of the 
High fea, it may be overflowed either by cutting 
rhe dykes which ſuſtain the water, or by ſhices 
made for that purpoſe. There are ſeveral ma- 
xitime towns in the Low Countries, which are 


N 

. A mixt fituation ſtandi 
fhtough which a river palkes, is difficult of 0 At 
wack by force, 


r n 6 1 FRY . 
1 = \ b Y _ . — > 


place Falhe, a town of the Iſlapd of 


Mula-Tituations upon the borders of 4 


reckon'd very very ſtrong ones on account. of this 


ue en a wer Bid, or 


cdi MA uu Co? CY 1 


wo 


—_ 


1 


— 
o 


— 
1 lying lower than the bed of che rer, anil 


ſiſtance of human 1 


expence may be 


Bf ae. all about 


without any outlet, by making ſeveral cuts i 
the banks the waters may be thrown uponthaſe 
parts. Theſe kinds of fituation-ave very mare; 
nature alone cannot form them without . 


Secondly „When thoſe environs tye lower than 


the ſurface of the river, a part of it may be 


drawn off to overflow them. 

Thirdly, When thoſe environs lye 2a little 
higher than the ſurface of the river, 
ſluices ſecurd from the enemy, the — of the 


water may be ſtoppd, and the environs over- 
flow d. 


For theſe inundations to be perfect, the chan 
nel thorough which they are to be 


on their return to their bed, whether natural or 


artificial, muſt be very high bank d, and of a 


ſoil exceſlively difficult to cut, that the attempt 


may be almoſt impracticable, at leaſt a work f 


conſiderable time and expence. Situations of this 
kind are not common any more than the two 


Situations — zndatior 
drain'd are ſometimes good notwithſtandin 
Firfs, When the head of the ——— 


— +4 
re. 


* . We. — 


— Abe che irmadetion i — 
being drawn off in part only, and a ſufficient 
n 
y diffcu 
EFiftbiy, When tho the whole may be drain 
ah bottom is ſo ſoul that it — 


tack there. 512 

On che echer hand, a ſituation on 2 river 
fide, or thorough which a river paſſes, is of no 
kind of value when it is in the power of an 


enemy either by opening a dyke, or ſtopping 
the courſe of the water, to drown the buildings 


and the works of the place. The Lacedemor 


*nazans, ſays Frontin, made themſelves maſters 
daf a town by carrying a dyke acroſs a river 
Sarhich ran 
means they rais d the water fo _— that it 
£fappd the foundations of the houſes and the 
„ ulls of the plac. 
Damen reports, that the town of Brunfiaick 
being attack d, and having loſt all 
Apes of taking it by force, they 3 
fttemfelves of making à dam acroſs the Onacre 


wo ſtop (pr al yay pan —＋ _— 
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event 


gf vaſt labour and difficulty to carry on an at- 


the midſt of it, by which 
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| wile ever ſo good, 1s | 


— Ates, 
< rook the own by means of the river onhys 
* which he laid quite ary, by wage: 
ceourſe to the water. *Fis faid ? 

* done the fame thing before him. 

A common ſituation on a river i difficult of 
attack by force where the of certain 
ſeaſons may interrupt the — the be» 
ſiegers; as when tis environ d with rivers, 
brooks, or torrents, which after heavy rains 
overflow their banks, and lay the environs 
_ _ When ituations of his kind are 
to be attack'd, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſalr the feaſons on the occaſion, and — the 
proper time for doing it. Tha year 1649, the 
Duke of Modena, General of the French army in 
Ttaly, wan cler ro ralete ge of Cee 
having undertaken it in c | 
tor a country — betimes 
ä ů — U— 

r 

The town of Graues tis ſaid, is only to be 

attack d in the ſummer ſenſon, becauſe from the 


* Frontine. 


ICONS > herd coverd with water 

macceſ 12 even thoſe places where the 
ing army mult neceffarily eacamp. 
- Were Program tg be: befieged at any other 
— hazard» of being forc d 
— 2 — — torrents which run 
tom nountains upon the firft rains in 
— river Later ſo high, that it 


exvixons of that The fame thing com- 
r — 


On the contrary * Cont in Piedmont is only 


to be antack'd in winter, becauſe of its high 
ſituation and environ d with two torrents, 


which ſometimes m the other ſeaſons, eſpecially 


in the great heats of ſummer, are fwoln to ſuch 
à degree, that the valley underneath is cover d 
with water, and that with fo rapid a current 
there is no ſetting up any bridge to pas. 

A common ſituation on a river is difficult of 
attack by force, when there is an opportunity 
of making the ditches of the place very deep 
and well flank, and choſe may either be fill d 
witly water or turn d dry upon occaſion : This 
may be put in practice — the bed of the 
river from its firtt entrance to its going off from 
the town lies on 2 very conſiderable deſcent ; 


tor by making one ſſuice at the river's entrance, 
et mi} et 


Che. . — — 13. 


another 
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7 its banks, and drowns's Part of the | 


he tle —— — — — ae Five 
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ber en of, ee 


the ditches, 22 8 - a 
rent of water. ti 0 Ari 


hat after ning the . + too 
them, you may find it diflicult to ſhut them 
again, in which caſe the beſiegers 
C— Bhi + 
rvoir ſhall entirely em 1 
mience however be reme- 

died -by making ſeveral ſmall vearls, and no: 
opening them all at once; in which caſe hke- 
Ke will be eaſier to ſhut them again, * 
find the enemy diſpoſed to expect Fn" event. 
As to any other reſources of Water 
fr this purpoſe of being lt look ing the drch 
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a . hole d thais-aftiviry, a akd Are 


. ic they age in ſocks ökiffull hands as 


her eſſect to the purpoſe intended of 
the paſlage — — 


we „ and which being then 
open terry en away With the torrent. 
& good When at the time 


NOW how romake rhe bef uſe of them, bur in 


The yeur 1697 — che direh &f b 

tb might have' deen ended wich very g 

difficulty, if the beſieged had but known 

to make uſe of thoſe advantages which e bj 

be fun upon che ſpot; that vaſt body of water 

form'd by the inundation of the upper Dender, 
SY "Fn N upon us with fach 


CH Www WW wow 


places on ſuch. « ee e 


ronne in Picerdy, 


ly the meave of- Ange. uns 
have. bs down and carried away- all o 
73 a dee j 


only that . bra f. Sage of the bene 
of the ground. Nee EARS MM 
b — 0 2 25525 
y force, provi 22 | 
any. canal made — — or that ſome 
Fort may be k of 
he trenches in a morals, _- 
a Open the tren n 47 
Finſt, The ch on a drama 
muſt be fetch'd from far, as was dene herets- 
fore at the ſiege of Baldus, and wich is nat to 
* N abundance of labour, e, 
the loſs of many; people. 
Secondly, There is no getting. up — p artillery this 
ther to raze the defences, particularly che flanks, 
which makes the paſling of the diteh _ 


ſſible. neo F 
Fach The making bancriesis2 wack of 
difficulty, and thee 1s no fi ſuch thing 25 n 

1 in | the \Polatinate, Ia Fore, Por 
Marſal in Loraine, Coevorden 
in Over-yſſel; &c. are thus ſituated; the latter 
of which pales ee one of e 
in Europe. 8 5 t 16 
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14009 ligdvantage with regard to an attath 
r they are liable to be 
ſarpris'd . as Chevorden' was in 

A all around, and 7 105 
Hy: broke in ene: middle of fr 


N. Lets, prefers this kind &f Nemo to 
very high fock.“ Places ſurrounded 


wt water; or - with a moraſs with a watery 


= fuck a ue not to be come at, but b 


diſpute, of all others 
the — — attack, the rather as, 
Nil, Leu are crof'd and ee ro on all 
the fires of the place. 
© i Secondly, FG neit r extend to the right 
nor to the leſt. 
— WM hirdly, You are fore 4 to be continually en⸗ 
filaded. 

 Pourthly, The feating your batteries is a work 


of abundance of dificuiry. . - 


hg. Thay are of very * oſt; and 
— — ; 

 Sixthly, — it is an ere matter to „Ne 
n muth greater extent of front to works ready 
made and prepared befbrechatd than can be 
given to new ones advance d againſt them; and 
the former having before taken all the advan tages 
of ſituation, if the beſieged are as refolure as 


they 


Hires manuſcrit for la conduits des ſieges. 


and have but little — 


vent a part, or the 82252 garriſoa fromm ſale. 


| they dike tows i cine defence, ce deen 
vill nor be able to advance one ſtep. 


So that if there are fach things as erm 
ble places, in all appearance their ſituation muſt 


be like thoſe we are now ſpeaking of; others 


the never fo lofty and even ſeated upon a rock, 
tho of difficult acceſs are not near ſo trouble · 
ſome. | 
Mixt fituations ſhut up and bounded * 
canals on all ſides have likewiſe their difficultics 
when attack d by force, and conſequently thoſe 
whick are ſurrounded partly by canals and 
partly by moraſs; as Ferrara, which on the 


1 — moraſſes, and on the 


fide of Venice large © thinks the works of art 


* 3 


made by ranting cog 0h RE 


Scrion 1 
Of the jifth Condition. 


THE fifth condition of a fituation is, not 
to be beſieg d without much OT; 
this is the caſe, when accompanied with the 
atlvantageous circumſtances following, 
Firft, When it is a hard matter to prevent its 
receiving ſuccours. 
_Serondly, When it is equally difficult to pre⸗ 


lying. 1 
"I M Thirdly, 


ans The, ſafety, Go. of Hater, 
_. Thirdly, When the beſieging army muſt be 
| hard put to it to get every thing neceſlary for 
their ſubſtance during the lege. 
Ihe firſt of 5 circumſtances is ab- 
ſolutely, neceſſary, becauſe. all. Fortreſſes, tho 
never ſo ſtrong mult. fall into the hands of a 
powerful enemy. at laſt, if they cannot receive 
ſuccours from their Sovereign.  . _ 
.. Succours are either particular or general, 
Particular ſuccours are ſuch things as the 
beſieged ſtand moſt in need of (as men, arms, 


o_ 


ammunition, proviſions, &c.) to prolong the 
defence, and repulſe the enemy. 
© General ſuccours, are the marching ſuch an 
army thither, as may be able to give battle to 
the beſiegers, and force them to raiſe the ſiege. 

We ſhall now proceed in the firſt place to 
ſpeak of the ſituations moſt convenient for 
throwing particular ſuccours into them, and 
cee of the general ones. 

Of dry-land ſituations thoſe upon an even 
plain are eaſily to be ſuccour d on all ſides, be- 
cauſe in order to take up their quarters out of 
the reach of cannon-ſhot from the place, the 
beſieger s line muſt be greatly extended, and con- 
ſequenxly their quartets either weakly guarded, 
or at a greater diftance from each otlier. 

Situations on a broken plain are, for this 
reaſon, not fo. eaſily ſuccour d, as the beſieging 
atmy under fayOur of the rifing grounds, brows 
of hills, and hollow / bottoms, have an oppor- 
tunity of drawing very ncar the place char 

x then 
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their quarters, and of lying but at a fmall diſ- 
fance "Form each other, which conſequently 
makes it difficult for ſuccours' to aw bett 
em. 

Places ſituate po 2 mountain of in eaſy 
declenfidn in the midſt of an even plain are 
more eaſily ſuecour d than thoſe ſtanding on 
the plain itſelf, becauſe the befieging army, not 
to be diſturb d by the cannon of the place, 
muſt take up their quarters at a ſtill greater 
diſtance than the former, by which means they 
become farther ſeparated from each other, and 
conſequently give an eaſier opportunity for ſuc- 


cours to ſlip betwixt any two of them into _wn 


place. 

It is very difficult throwing Faccours inte 

places ſituate upon mountains, or in moun- 
tainous countries, as the enemy can eaſily draw 
near the place with their quarters; as the ſuc- 
cours cannot eaſily paſs over thoſe mountains, 
and the beſiegers may eaſily ſecure the paſſes by 
kee ing 2 good guard in them. 
There is no throwing fſuccouts into Places 
ſituate upon ſteep rocks without abundance of 
trouble, as their entrances being 2 . chey 
are eaſily block d up; for which 1 thoſe 
places are eaſily taken by famine. 

Ot aquatick — thoſe in the midſt of 
the ſea,” at about half or three quarters of a 
league « diſtance from the land, ſeated on a 
rock or ſmall iſland, with a good port and eaſy 


CN have great convenience of receiving 


1 M 2 ſuccours; ; 
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bree; becauſe light failing veſſels firſt ſetclk · 
wind, and then with all their canvas 
Sg ſtrerching lor thie port, it would be a 
very difficult matter for the ſtrongeſt fleet 
of an enemy to intercept them. 
Situations in the midit of a great Lake pat 
take of this advantage, but in a leſs degree than 
* ara; as 8 ** muſt come by land 


which Ron there, is, a. neceſlity of always 
keeping up a good garriſon in em, with ane 
of proviſions. 2 e 
Situations in the midſt of a large river are 
likewiſe a to be ſuccour d, provided the 
1y is alutely maſter of both ſhores, or 
that if he is 0 he cannot make other Fortreſſes 
above them 40. cut off he, communication by 


water. 


mmon or Mixt Comian are f to be 
faccour d, when ſtanding on the ſea 5 with 

2 good port to them; as to form ſuch a ſiege 
bath an army and a fleet will be-necellary, and 
therefore if not by lend] they- may at. leaſt be 
fuccour'd by ſea, ſuppoſing the harbour ſecure 
and ſpacious. Places ſo ſituate can hardly be 
o cloſely beſieged but- that ſometime during 
the courſe of the ſiege they may beat off the 
W fleet. with ny; SUE and give op- 
portunity 
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portunity for 4 few barks to get in with te- 
treſhments; it was by means of this advantage 
that Offend formerly ſuſtain d a ſiege of three 
years and ſeventy-eight das. 
The Archduke Lovin the ſiege the fifth of 
July in the year 1600, the famous Ambroſe. 
Spinola put an end to it the twentieth of Sep« 
tenber 1604, having the honour to reduce that 
place to capitulate. It had that advantage of 
being capable of receiving ſuccours by ſea at any 
time; fo that as ſoon as the garriſon was fü- 
tigued, it was ſent out and a freſh one taken 
into the place; by this means the beſieged 
were enabled to diſpute every inch of the 
ground, and did not furrender till they had not 
earth left to cover them. as or 
At the fiege of Candy it was not in the power 
of the Turks to prevent the rown's receiving 
ſuccours continually, When a ſituation of this 
kind ſtands upon high ſteep rocks, a better need 
not be deſired, provided it has the other neceſ- 
ſary conditions. We forgot to take notice that 
the entrance of the harbour muſt be wide and 
deep, that it may not be in the power of the 
enemy to ſtop it up, either by ſinking ſhips 
there, or by making a dyke acroſs it, as 
Louis XIII. did at Rochelle. + 
Situations on the border of a great lake have 
this advantage in part only, not in the fame 


E preceding ones. eee e 
If a common fituation be on the border of 
Rhine, the 


2 great rapid river, as the Po, the 
r M 3 Danube, 


Danube, &c. it will have ſome ſmall ſhare only 
oi this Advantage; becauſe a powerful and skil- 
full enemy by growing two bridges over the 


river one above and the other below, may block 


up the patiage and prevent the arrival of any 
ſuccours: According to the relater of the ſiege 
of Breda the beſiegers by ſome means of this 
kind cut off all ſuccours from that garriſon both 
of ammunition and proviſions. „ 

- The year 1676, Philipsburg being beſieged 
by the Imperialiſts could never receive any 


7 


prepautions as were taken at Breda. _ 
If ſuch ſituations give the beſieged great ad- 
yantages in the article of receiving ſuccours, 
they are no leſs favourable to the beſiegers in 
affording them an eaſy conveyance for neceſſa- 
ries of all kinds both for the ſubſiſtance of their 


ſuccours, the befiegers having uſed the fame 


army, and for the carrying on of their attacks, 


which counterballances the advantages of the 
other fide; But when thoſe in the place are 
ſuch abſolute maſters of the rivers that the 
others cannot cut off their communication theſe 


ſituations are extremely good; ſuch are thoſe 


of Pommell, Bois-le-duc, Bergen-op-2ome, &c. 
As to ſituations upon inundat.ons form'd by 
ſeveral fmall rivers, tis difficult throwing ſuc- 


ours into them, unleſs either the inundation be 


of a {mall extent and the whole fordable, or 
elſe ſo deep as for boats to paſs, and of thoſe 3 
ſufficient number in the place; in which gaſe, 
the more extenſive the inundation the eaſier thy 


X | ＋ oppoary 


\, 


means an opening given for- ſuccours to paß; 
ſuch would be the ſituation of the environs 


near to ſtraiten it with their qua 
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reunity for the ſuccouts, as the line of cir- 


cumvallation muſt become thereby more exten- 


five, and conſequently either a great number of 


troops required to form the line co 


the line more weakly guarded, and by that 


* 
N . 
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St. Omers on the ſide next Flanders if Waten 


ſluice were ſecured by ſome good Fort. 4 
"Tis exceeding difficult throwing ſuccours 


into places on a marſhy ſituation, becauſe they 


have ſeldom more than one'or two narrow ways 
of approach, which may eaſily be ſtopt up by, 
a ſmall Fort or two; they are likewiſe eaſily to 


be taken by famine, and by a very ſmall num: 


ber, unleſs the moraſs be paſſable. | 

Tis alike difficult throwing ſaccours into & 
place whoſe environs are interſected by large 
23 | 4" 6H 
Tis eaſy raiſing the ſiege of a place when 
ftanding in a flat country, and ſtill eafier when 


. 


upon an eminence in the midſt of a large even 


plain, where the beſieging army to encamp out 
of the reach of cannon ſhot are obliged to extend 
their line of circumvallation to an extraordinary, 
degree, and have no opportunity of contracting tt, 
On the other hand tis difficult to raiſe the 
ſiege of a place, when ſituate upon à broken 
plain, where the beſieging army can draw very 
Ca 3 Or of 4 

ſome advantageous riſing ground, having ca- 
T1135, NW ys; or deep tracts wort er. ; 

— "rents 
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rents from the mountains, before it; which 
the army of fuccours cannot pals without falling 


my 
It is eas raiſing the of a place when ſur- 
founded by highn — juſt whe the reach 
can cannon ſhot, and which oblige the beſiegers 
$0 carry their circumvallation a great way far- 
ex oft; or when ſituated in ſuch a manner as not 
to admit of that line being carried on upon the 
wgheſt eminencies, by which means the army 
E faccours may always command the beſieger's 
ines; but when this circumſtance is to be met 
ich in fo high a degree as at Flich, a town of 
<atalonia ſituate upon the Eber, ſuch places 
me almoſt impregnable: That river forms 
a very ſtrait Peninula, where the Fortification 
Lands, which afterwards extends itfelf by ſmall 
degrees till it forms a cape of a ſmall French 
ſeague 5 circumference, bounded on ny 
— y prett h mountains, but which 
re en ſtill higher than 
hemflyes, which laſt are almoſt all entirely 
rock; juſt oppoſite to the ax de. the 
ountains fall off from the river in ſuch a man- 
ner a to make it abſolutely impracticable the 
carrying a line of circumvallation along their 
ſummits, both in regard to the vaſtneſs of the 
extent, maki gat leaſt five or ſix French leagues 
in 1 as becauſe. it would be perpe- 
ally.. all around, and that almoſt 
—— mult be made of earth carried thither 
far 4 . * 8 of a place like this 
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ought 


E. 
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by the means of Fartreſſes. 18g 
_ ought never to be reſolved on, unleſs you haps 
pen to find it entirely unprovided, and may 
expect to carry the place in a few days, or are 
yourſelf ſo abſolutely maſter of the field, as 49 
bs aſſured no army can poſſibly come to its 
relief in ſix months time. In general, Places 
ſituate on mountains are _ to be ſuccour'd, 
when round the camp of the beſiegers there 
are commandments on commandments, in 
ſuch a manner, as to render the carrying on 
the line there a work of infinite labour, and re- 
* a proportionable number of troops to 
elend it. I 5 er 
On the oxjer ſans, ths 5 25 a yr 
an impoſlibility of raiſing the fiege of a 
bse in 4 Lee when in order to 
march to attack the Beſiegers in their Camp, 
you muſt unavoidably paß through narrow de» 
files, over skirts of mountains, and through 
vallies, Which the beſiegers may guard with 
{mall numbers, and defend with great advan» 
tage. Such is the ſituation of the environs of 
Nice on the ſide next Piedmnt. 
is eaſy raiſing the ſiege of a place, when 
* there is a meeting of ſeveral great rivers near 
it, by which means the aſſailant's quarters be- 
come widely ſeparated, and their communica- 
tion with each other very difficult; more eſ- 
* pecially if thoſe rivers are ſubject to great floods, 
* ſuch as may carry away their bridges, or the. 
ground marſhy all along their camp. The fi= 
Attague des places, par le Chevalier as la Valliere. 
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tuarion of Struchurg is very much of this kind, 


Yor which reaſon to form properly the ſiege of 


that great city, the beſieging army ought to 


be at leaſt double the army of ſuccours. 


On the contrary, it is difficult raiſing the 
ſiege of a place, when the beſiegers camp is 
covered by great rivers, brooks not fordable, 
or whoſe banks are very ſteep on e ther fide. 
The ſituation of the environs of St. Omers on 
he ſide next AFtors is of this kind. 

Is eaſy raiſing the ſiege of a place when 


Covered with moraſtes or inundations of a large 


extent, ſuch as oblige the beſiegers to form a 
tonſiderable circumvatiation, and to have troops 
in proportion to defend it. ie 
II difficult to raiſe the ſiege of a place, 
where the beſiegers have before their camp 
moraſſes of a great extent, or large canals, 
woods and defiles where it would be impoſſible 
for an army of ſuccours to paſs and force their 
vay, becauſe of the ſmall numbers required 
to oppoſe them. e i onnrey” Mg 
'Tis alſo difficult to raiſe the ſiege of a place, 
when the beſtegers, by damming a river, can 
fill the ditches of their line with water, and 


form an inundation in its front. According to 
Boxhorvius who has given us an account of, 
the laſt ſiege of Bredu, it was this circum- 
ſtance which chiefly contributed to the ſucceſs. 


of that ſiege, becauſe the dyke being enlarged, 


aꝝnd the moraſs ftopt up, the waters 'overflow- 
ing not only fill d all the ditches round about 
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the camp, but overſpread many parts of the 
ef | OSS: 


| dh, The neceſlity is not greater of a-place's 
being in a capacity of receiving fuccours, than 
that of their garriſons being at liberty to fally * 
upon occaſion, either in part or the whole, with 
foot or horſe 5 without which a place can be 
of no farther conſequence than in regard to its 
ſelf only. A {mall number may block it up; 
the enemy can at any time prevent the garri- 
ſon making incurſions, or pillaging his country, 
but may humnſelf go and ravage the environs 
with impunity as oiten as he pleaſes. He can 
prevent thoſe in the place ſending any convoy 
or ſuccours of any kind, either to the army or 
to other places. And in time of fiege, they 
can neither ſally to obſtruct the enemy's works, 
nor to favour thoſe who come to their relief. 
And whether the enemy chooſes to approach 
the place, or to leave it on either ſide, or be- 
hind him, be the garriſon ever fo ſtrong, he 
can with great eaſe to himſelf prevent their 
gwing his army the leaſt diſturbance. 
| *Tis eaſy for the garriſon of a place to fally 
when ſituate in the midſt of a large plain, 
or upon an eminence of eaſy deſcent, with a 
level country all around. Theſe two are the 
moſt favourable ſituations for the garriſon's ſally- 
ing upon any occaſion. | 
Places ſituate on an Iſland in the midſt of 
the ſea, or on a Lake, afford this convenience 
to their garriſans, provided they have — 
| orts, 


Ports, from whence to make excurſions upon the 


ſea with armed veſſels, to interrupt the navi- 


ments to tranſport their own garriſons where 
they think proper. Such places, however, are 
better ſituated for their own defence than for 
the attack of others | 

Hlaces ſituate on the Sea-ſhore, and likewiſe 
thoſe on a Peninſula, have this advantage two 
ways. Firſt, by land, if the country is an 
even plain, or if ſituate upon eminence, with a 
gentle eaſy decline, and a flat country at the 
toet- of it Second V. by Sea, if they have ſe- 


eafily admit of ſuccours, have the fame eaſe 
and convenience for their garriſon's fallying. 
Jah, Tis a great advantage to a place, u hen 
the army of the beſiegers muſt be hard put to 
it to furniſn themſelves with neceſſaries for 
carrying on their works, and for their own 
fubſiſtance during the ſiege. This difficulty 
may ariſe five ſeveral ways. e 


Firſt, When the enemy has no place for 


fxcing his Magazins, nor any large enough to 
hold all the Teres 5 to — x, tou 
Frederic hſtadt and Frederickfhall on the Fron- 
tiers of Norway, had this advantage. When 
Charles XII. King of Sweden wanted to attack 
the latter in the year 1708, he was obliged, in 
the ſirſt place, to fortify Stromſtat, as Well as 
its ſituat ion would permit, to eſtabliſh his maga- 


gation-of their enemies, or prevent their en- 
trance of the neighbouring rivers, and by theſe 


eure har bours. In general, all ſituations which 
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5 zuls there. | Salliſi ranks Gep/a and That, 
towns of Numidis: inthe liſt of exceeding i 


places, baut Ganding, in. de Sa 4 * 


very 


ſerts. 

2dh, When an any, would find it 
difficult to b up his Convoys, © 
through the badneis. of the roads, or, the — 
way they have to come. This is a difficulty 
which attends all the places the —— King 
has amongſt the Alps... It would be found — 
Sedan likewiſe, for the enemy not being ma- 
ſters of the Meuſc, would be abliged. to bring 
their convoys, by land a-aro6: the. forreſt of 
— — —— Nai 

where the roads are in aces impaſ⸗- 
fable. On the. other hand, CRE ſituate on 
the Sea - ſhore, or on a Lake, River or Canal, c 
which the beſiegers are maſters, are, extremely 
conyenient for tranſporting thither all the ne- 
ceſſaries for a lege, or for the ſublſtagco.o an 
arm 

340, When no forrage isto be had, 3 in the 
environs of the place. Several of thoſe among 
the ps and Fyrennees have this advantage. 

* 4 When there is no wood to be got, 
either for dreſſing the army's proviſions, or con 
ſtructing their works. If at Malta the — 
tion had been taken of cutting down all the w 
there, and carrying it into "the pack, the be- 
ſiegers could not have continued long before it, 
unleſs they had taken meafures beforehand for 
fupplying 1 ves elſewhere, On the other 


hand, 
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defect in #- ſituation to have 
very near it, and for the country round 
— to a great m_—_ of forrage. Theſe 
two diſadvantages in a 

times induèeed Generals to beſiegꝭ places they 
wor not..otherwiſe+- have undertaken ; which 
was the caſe of Breda, ace to Hermanui 


Be, When chere is not to be found in the 


aviptibourhood a ſufficient quantity of water for 


lie, betwixt the 


the uſe of the army. Pbilipui 


Sumbre and the Meiſe is (aid to have this advan- 


ear 1559, Henry II. could not beſiege 


The 
tage. an 


ſupplement of Cſars Commentary likewiſe 
furniſhes us with an example of this kind. From 
thence, ſays Hirtius 4, we drew off towards 


Ona, a town ſtrong both by nature and art, 
having this advantage beſides, that there is no 
water to be had within two leagues of its en- 


virons; ſo that it ſeems to bid defiance to an 


enemy. "Young. Pompey, likewiſe, who had 


ſhit himſelf up in it, had cut down all the 


timber for a owns and a half round, and 


=_ it into the place, ſo that we were forced 


to go to Munda to look for timber for our 


machines. | 1755 414 


£ 4 4 * 
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ituation, have ſome» 


betauſe there was no water there 
abouts, the inhabitants having ſtopt up and 
covered all the wells in the country. The 
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\HE ſixth condition, 18 r the- Genes 
and its environs to be capable of furniſh- 
ing the neceſſary materials for the conſtructiom 
of the fortreſs ; that thoſe materials be of 2 


good kind, and Rank an caſy manner Nee 
veyance. 


Where there is either good rarihy quad and; 
nor good ſtone, wood, nor other. materials, 
boy all thoſe things muſt be had elſewhere, 
and brought from far with much labour and 
expence, the fortifying ſuch a place ought not 
to be undertaken. The principal materials ne- 
ceſſary being Earth, Free-ſtone, Bricks, Stone 
of a browner ſort, Lime, Sand, &c. Ne 
The neceſſary quantity of thee depends up- 
on the bigneſs of the place, and on the breadth 
_ heigth of the works which-aret0 compoſe 
it. Earth is the moſt eſſential and neceſfary» 
— in regard to the large quantity re- 
quired, then Free · ſtone, Brick, brown Stone, 
Lime and Sand, if it is intended the works 
ſhould have a revetment. 
In ſituations on a high plain, whether of 
2 continued or broken ſurface, there is = 
rally to be found a ſufficient quantity of 


tarth for making the works, and even more | 
, n than ; 
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hand, it occaſions the beſiege 
bie and difficulty in making 


ſiegers in carrying on their approaches, 


than is wanted. It were rather to be wiſhed; 
that no more were to be met with than the 
— rms me aly, that the beſtegers 
equally partake of that advantage; good earth 
fo much facilitating the making their lines of 
circum- and conrealltion as well a8 their 


i N $ 


.-' Situations on & low eben n bew n * 


— —— foot or two of water, and 


in Summertime, by digging only a foot and 
half downwards, it follows the ſpade in great 


and laborious, yet; 'on the other 
rs ſo much trou- 
their trenches, 
batteries, and other works, as is enough to dif- 
hearten them to a degree of deſpair : for which 
reaſon, far from avoiding ſuch fituations, the) 
ought to be ſearched _ ware fortified wit * 
abundance of care. " 
'' Situations on 2 flinty foil, having only t two 
or three _ of ** above, make e 
ceeding troubleſome deep ning the ditches 4 
— — kd 6 6 he" be- 


mg painful 


ries, the deſcent of the ditches, and in work - 
ing their mines to make breach, Which diſ- 
courages and fatigues them exceſſively, they 
are not to be rejected if they have the other” 


- conditions ; efpecially if there is ati eaſy poſſibili- 


ty of carrying off all the foil that is to be found 
F within 


iegers might not 


abundance, are preferable to the former? for 
tho the conſtruction of the works is exceed- 


by the means of Fortreſſes. 193 
within a certain diſtance of the place, and mak- 
ing the Ramparts, Cavaliers, and other works 
with it; by which means likewiſe the enemy 
will be deprived of it. eee 
Situations on a ſoit rock, where the ſtone 
neceſſary for the conſtruction of the works and 
buildings of the place, is to be taken out of 
the ditches, are fikewit good. If they occa- 

ſion leſs difficulty in the attack than the forego- 
ing, they themſelves are as little troubleſome in 
the conſtruction, or rather not at all ſo. Tis 
thus the town of Malta is ſituated, 
 Mountainous ſituations have ſometimes the 
neceſſary quantity of earth, and ſometimes want 
it, as we have already ſaid of plains; but gene- 
rally ſpeaking, thoſe on high rocky ſituations fall 
mort in this reſpect: When that is the caſe, 
they cannot be well fortified, unleſs it is deter- 
mined to have. earth brought from the neareſt 

ace where it is to. be found, which cannot 

e done, but at a very great expence ; on the 
other hand, the inconvenience is no leſs to the 
beſiegers, who will have none to cover them 
in their approaches. ; 


Aquatick ſituations have ſometimes a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of earth for their fortifications, 
and ſometimes not, according as the earth or 
water prevails; only moraſly ſituations almoſt 
always want it. But if the conſtruction of 
their works becomes. a matter of difficulty by 
this means, the carrying on the approaches as 
was ſaid before, is no ſo to the beige 
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The beſt marſhy ſituations in this reſpect, - are 
fuch as are oh'a | rifing b ground in the midſt of 
the marfh, and of an extent juſt ſufficient for 
receiving the intended Fortreſs. 

Good materials are abfolutely neceſſary to 
make a good fortification, more eſpecially in 
regard to earth” and lime, of which the mortar 
is com 

There are infinite Nnds of earth, as fat, Riff, 
chiey, marſhy, muddy, fpuey, flimy, fandy, 
gravelly, ſtony; ; of which laſt; likewiſe, there 


are ſeveral kinds, as that mixt with ſmall 


ftones or great, with ſoft, hard, or indifferent, 
flinty, Se. 

For brevity s fake; we ſhalt hers ſpeak only 
of the four princ ipal ordinary kinds, to wit, 


ſoil. 
© The worſt of theſe is the ony: | hovhilſes it 
neither binds nor ſupports ſet” and when 
parapets are made of it, the ſhot ertering 
within, makes ſad havock,. and the ſtones 
flying abont on afl fides: 3" more execution 
than the bullet. Tis neither proper for mak- 
ing parapets, nor rais d Works of any kind, 
unleſs they are lined with walls throughout, 
tor otherwiſe they cannot ſupport themſelves. 
There is, however, one advantage attending 
fuch a ſoil, and that i is, it puts the beſiegers to 
difficulties to cover themfelves in their ap- 
proaches, who find themfelyes execedingly in- 
commoded by che Rones heat out of their w w_ 
— 


the ſtony,  fandy, marſhy, and che fat ſiff 
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by the cannon of the beſieged. When one is 
obliged to make fortifications on a fol c this 
kind, the earth for the parapers muſt be 
fifted, or the beſt veins of it pick d out for 
ee or good  fetch'd from ſome other 
d n 0 g 002 5e 1 N 


A fandy ſoil is as bad, * no contex- l 
ture, and being . perpetually ready to fall in: | 
When the wall that f 5 It is  onice = 
broken, it drills away, and runs off like ' 


water, for which reaſon fome Naturalifts have 
ranked it in the liſt of fluids. There is no ; 
making a good work with it, any more than =_ 
the former, without giving it a revetment 
either of brick or ſtone. When one is under 
a neceſſity of uſing it, it muſt be mixt up with 
good earth if poſiible, and the ſurfaces covered 
_ where with broad turf, to prevent the 
wind blowing it away; if this ſandy foil 
| ves a good deal of trouble, in the confiruc> 
tion of the works, in forming the ramparts, 
5 enlarging and deep ning the ditches, in making 
a the cover d way, and Taiſing cavaliers, it puts 
- the befiegers under no leſs difficulty, when the 
place comes to be attack d, to make their 


7 

4 trenches, to form and raiſe their batteries, but 

E above all, in making their deſcent of the ditch, 

; if it is a dry one and deep. Tis on this ac- 

0 count, that when neceſſity conſtrains us to 
— make ufe of it, ſuch a. ſituation is not to be 
- rejected; but when that is not the caſe, it 

9 ſhonld be let alone, if only for this reaſon, 
Y oa MFI that 


5.38 
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; LH hen the wind. j is high, it blows, that an- 
rhe vor Sul * ruffling it like 


the / up the dikebes and 
. 8 l 2 acis, and beyond it 
ag the parapets of the place, to 
t c 2 facilitating the approaches. 
Nasen lefect in the foil, that the 
je Dunkirk i in ſo ſhort a time. 
is than the two for- 


Aelt Smot gopd in general ; boakule 
Ae ane ; Of parapet, w 

be dry it, chaves, and there is 
'aV'$ da nece(lity; of driving piles in 
dation. When ons is; obliged to forti- 
5, it ſhould, be; dan © in the heats 
mg, Flat bar earth ny have more 
2 1715 hat foil ic. we call . or Fang is 11k 


857 of any " King ils warks o& e be- 


for giving ug ramparts 3 a reyetment, unleſs one 
chooſes it; and if they are to have a revetment, 
ere is no neceſſity for driving ples in the 
1 nor ſo much as to make a drain. 


Fel of this kind, the cannon has very 
fn the ſhot got penetrating above 10 
or 12 1 and.leaving only the mark of it's 
ayn one wu 
given £ he Work. To fay 
Fay commadious.! of 


— 52 ” 
we 


It is, that W ex- 
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earth. As to the ſize of them, th Fare great, 
ſmall, or middling. ee Tis . w 
By great ſtones we mean fach a8 "ut" Rr 


ſuch as are portable by a ech 


hag 2 290 im fore par 
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© The materials of which® the maſonry is 
compoſed are ſtones, brick, lime, and fand 
There are many forts of ftone' 55 "well 4 as of 


"triddfing' 
moe 

and by nal ones, thoſe of "Which a4 nun 
may be carried by a fingle hand." = | | 
dling and the ſmall ones ite thoſe” W. * ( 
leaſt trouble in the working. ba -g 

As to the place Whete 1 hey i 
ſome are fea er fing 15 


the earth, others e out KIs d 1 1 


cut in order to be remoyed; 


cut with chifſels by the*quitr 2 
firſt are of no uſe to build? th 5 5 
having laid for * Ton 1 0 Jed te 
and the injurt All figes, 
their radical en: ie cle 1 60 
which reaſon 775 not bind-Witty, 1 2 
nof make an NA of long diifation;” t 
ieee price quis, e e 
ther ſoft, hai or vir N nd rock, tit, 
marble, brown free-ſtone 
The ſbſter kind Have a : of being 8 
wor 


eaſily cut and oe 4k f 
#4 


* Fo * 


Such arc thoſe white ſtones Fd; in 


9" of Pltardy, 


e if They ate made uſe of Whete'* 
the re Under ver, 28 för the” infide? of H 
wall which | furrounds the fortreſs; kf 
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7198 The ſafety, Ge. of Sinter, 
be ſerviceable, and laſt for a long time; but 
if uſed for the outſide, the froſt and the 8. 


waſh them away, and crumble them to duſt; 
and when uſed in buildings near the ſea- ſide, 
the ſalt air corrodes, and oy very heat de- | 


ſtroys them. 
Ahe moderately hard ones will and the 


Fell, becauſe they Fas fewer moiſt and earthy 


particles, and more of air and fire in them 


han the foft ones. 
Hard ſtones are ſuch as will not moulder 


away by the ſeverity of the froſt, and are 


therefore of long duration; they are more ca- 
pable of reſiſting the froſt, as they have but 
Urtle air or fire in their ſubſtance, but abound 
in moiſt and earthy particles, qualities proper 
to conſolidate them to a degree beyond the 
power of the froſt to injure them. 

The word. rock has various ſignifications ; ; 
rele it is taken for that hard and quick 
{ane found lying in great long beds in the 
bowels of the-earth, which ſerves to ſtrengthen 


that elementary body in the fame manner as 


boues the animal ones. Thus Ovid. 


-lapides i in viſcera terrae 
f. reor git. þ 


By 3 we bere mean an extreme hard 


works of this kind, 


quick ſtone, very difficult to cut with the 
chiffel; for which reaſon ' tis of no uſe for 


1 + * "> 1 
23 4 f N Fling 
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* int i is a ſmall and very hard kind of ſtone, 
which ſtruck. by, iron or ſteel, throws out 
ſparks of fire. This ſtone. as it will neither 

cut well, nor bind with mortar, ſhould never 
be made uſe of for the works, but in their foun= 
dations only. 
Pliny writes, that in ſome e were 
found natural flints exceſſively hard, yet capable 
of being cut into any form at pleaſure, and that 
the Greeks made ule of them in their build- 
ings, in the fame manner as bricks were uſed 
in other places. 

Marble is a kind of ſtone extremely * 
ſolid and difficult to cut. About Namur an 
Charlemon# is found ſome pretty ſoft, they make 
uſe of it in their buildings, and even in the 
works of the place. 

Grais, or brown free-ſtone, is a kind form d 
of ſeveral grains of ſand glued together, by 
means of ſome carthy particles ſticking in the 

pores betwixt them. There are of different de- 
grees of hardneſs. 

In ſome places it is ſed to form the ſalliant 
angles of TE wall which ſurrounds the forti- 
fication, and is extremely good for that part 
of its ſurface which is under water. 

Brick is a kind of ſtone made of earth baked 
in an oven. Walls made of it are better than 
thoſe. of ſtone, becauſe when once the latter 
have received a = Roy the ca 22 
any one ear is beaten down, upon 

N 4 fs 
*- Nat Aid. Book 36. chap, 41. 
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firing after wards, the reft all tumbles down 
after it. This never happens to walls made 
of brick, when the mortar is good; tis all 
but one body, and the bullet only makes its 
hole, as is found by daily experience. The 


goodneſs of the brick depends upon the quali- 


of the earth, White clay is the beſt for 
t le pu pole 55 that which is gravelly, flinty, Or 
Andy, is good for nothing. 
Io have a right notion of the nature and 
property of fand, it muſt be obſerved, that the 


elementary earth is compoſed of three ſeveral 


ſubſtances ; of mud, which is the lighteſt and 
moſt fruitful part; of clay, which is of a 
gluey nature; and fand, which is the dryeſt 


and heavieſt part. By means of theſe two pro- 


perties, ſand gives it ſoͤlidity, and contexture, 
and ſerves as a baſis to the whole, in the fame 
mamer as it does in mortar. Sand and gravel 
differ no more, than that gravel is a coarfer 
Kind of fand mixt with ſmall flint ſtones. 
Sand is to be found not only in the ſea, and 
mn rivers, bur likewiſe in the earth. That 


which Fitruvigs calls pit ſand is the beſt of 


any kind for building. According to that Au- 
thor, there are four ſorts of it; the black, the 
8 and the carbuncle or flame - co- 
toured. The worſt quality ſand can have, is to be 
earthy. '* The beſt in general, is that, ſays Vi- 
tuin, which, in rubbing berwixr the palms 
of the hands, make a grating noiſe, which 
the earthy fort never does, becauſe it has no 


- Sap my 0 
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- Hharſhneſs. Another mark of good ſand is, 


© kind muſt be ſiſted out, or, upon 


e 


by the means of " Forireſſes. at 


* thrown upon a white ſtuff and ſhook öff- 
* gain, it leaves no foil behind it. H nocpit 
« fand is to be got, the beſt ef the g | 


oc, fea 
and made uſe of. But the latter has ET, 
that the mortar made of it is a dr 
and fuch walls as are built with 7 wil -not 
bear any great load, if not built at ſeveral 
times; but manage it how you will, it will 
never do for the plaiſtering of ceilings. It has 
likewiſe this bad quality, that thoſe walls 
which are _ caſt with it, ſweat ally 
from the diſſolution of the falt, which ſets the 
whole a running. But mortar made of pit 
fand dries preſently, and walls rough caſt, or 
ceilings plaiſtered with it, will laſt for a long 
time, 1 if uſed as ſoou as taken out 
of the ground. Some builders ſay, that river 
fand is good for nothing, if what is upper- 
moſt of it is not raked che 2 that earthy 
matter taken away, which clods all may gre? 
and makes a _ upon the And 
* that gravel, on the other hand, wy no part 
* good but the top; becauſe what is under- 
* neath is too coarſe. . They | likewife adviſe 
* the waſhing the ſea fand in freſh water be- 
fore it is uſed. 

Lime which is —— in "build- 
ing, but the moſt — Lede ant 
ſtrengthening it, is the — ot mans induſtry 
pad not. the entire gfe of aa, like fans 
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2 made either of white ſtones or flints ; it 
70 he obſer ved likewiſe, that what is made 
* ofthe imoptheſt and hardeſt {tones or flints, 
7 beſt tor maſonry, and that made of ſtones 


little $ongy, molt POET: for plaiſter- 


There are certain countries to EET nature 
i « Ges to have .given materials particularly 
or building ſome kinds of works, 


+ of brick-work, cemented with ſand and 
itumen, which is a kind of pitch that from 
. 1 * violent heat there bubbles out of che 


ground in many places. 


* There is a kind of powder, ſays Vi itruvius;h 
© found: in the country of Baia, and in the 


* ground about Veſuvius, to which nature has 


given 2 wonderful virtue; this powder when 


+, mixt with lime, knits ſtones together 1a 


* ſtrongly as to form a body of an extreme du- 


« ration, not only in ordinary buildings, but 
< even at the bottom of the ſca; «tis excellent 
far building moles, quays of ſeaeports, or of 
rivers, and either ſuck works as are under cover, 
or beaten by the waves of the ſea. 


The — Author ſays, there is another ſort 


found in Taſcany, which makes the ſand called 
Carbunculus; and both of theſe are admirable 


N ooh 74.1. f L. U. cap "fo 
2 As 10] 


Jo be good, according to Vitruvius, * it ſhould 


Ny tells us that Semiramis who had built 
+ Fas city of Babylon, ſurrounded it with a ram- 


for che ſoligity, of the maſonry 
them, only one is more proper. for buildings 
the ſhore, the other for warks to. be nad in 
the „ ref 

In Catalonia, and more e 
Barcelona, is found an earth which — might 
ſerve for building the walls of the body of a 
place ; ſuch as would be extremely fold, and 
capable of reſiſting the injuries of time. 

We have ſpoken of the principal 
only, and thoſe of which the largeſt quantities ge 
wanted; for as to other things, when they fall 
ſhort there is not ſo much difficulty in havi 
them brought from far, and there are eu. N 
them, as Bo and Lead, which are hardly ever 
to be found on the ſpot. 7 

Eaſe and convenience of carriage are likewiſe 
much to be deſired in a ſituation, and are to be 
found when the place, whence the materials are 
to be had, is near at hand, and the ways kvel and 
{mooth, as is uſual when the 8 are upon 


a plain; or if the place is farther off, when 


they may be ee een by ſea, lake, river 

or canals, made or to be with eaſe and 
little expence for that ; but it. muſt be 
remember'd, that the Tn will reap a bby 
benefit from that water carriage, to bring 
them whatever they want for the fiege, ſuppo- 


ſing the water to extend as far as their own 


country, and to be ſo far navigable. _ 
In ſituations on very high · mountains and 
— the carriage af materials is * 


vs it is Hot Without much 
wifjon and ammunition are 


EY Side. tes. 1 XY * * 
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| 3 Sonar}? C56 ditfen is, blut the coun- 
Is Free Arens Richiſh plenty f 
cn ee [for life; as ect, gien its, 

WAP it 5) Jewel; forrage for” he rele, 
85 e e de 


ene Patient Hare make" te Queſtion; ; 


whether o the moſt barren parks of i country 
rm, Hot rafffer to be choſen” for building 
where mer batho gonſtrain d to get their 


way Fes Their Muy; would be in no danger 


oli inte Nethfalnes; would have more 
Fund vio fer their own defence, and 
chiigrcigr:angn amongſt chemſelves; 


1955 Ove COURT: Hot being the natur 
ſouboe of ft its inhabitants. 
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eee e do revolutions, 
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i I. Bd nnn abs Che 


ont 1 . am 


keck to change es; becuſs being u light Gil and 


— 14 


bythe wean of.-ieteſſet. ts 
but the country ef Athens hatt bben * — 


bse brtls it (had ——_ TV en bc- 
— en N 
To reuſon upen chis point, * Mod kult be 
reſolv'd Whether che ity intended 40 be built, 
and its dependaneies is to form [State 1 itfelf, 
only y to make apart of another's Frontier. 
"Ifabar City alone is to form an entire State, 
we are of the ſume ſentiment with Mur Bie, 
eee wh 20 6 Atele be- 
ions che el. 4 * 
* 3 Ee 
. dont and moſt uſeful ea ſtirè, 
© naturally inelinecꝶ tolle mere what 
g they poſſeſs d, ah d non _— of bring · 
ing their neighbours under t on 
© but that defect of Huvitan' bod 55 Proc br 
things to this pass that We are flo . fc 
© than while we are powerful, ard in order 
become ſuch, barrem ſpots ruſt be 40 bidel, 
and the moſt fruitful ones chôſen for ſuch fet- 
© tlements; where en; ſb mack induftry may 
© be required 8 is nec ſſat y t excteiſt a m 
prove our 6 per ore WY ci. 
© dition of defence Agaitiſt any who ſhould at- 
© tack us, arid to humble thoſe who would 
© oppoſe our aggrandiſement. As to ſlothful- 
© nels; of which abundance is the parent, it muſt 
6 'beremmedhay «4 pg when it is not the na- 


2 Pale. 505 vob! l. chap. 1. | 
25 tural 
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© tral. vite of the climate; and the conduct of 
©thole\ wiſe men imitated, WhO inhabited T 
* moſt pleaſant country; and one too af 

produce a lazy race of people, iſl diſpo 
Sthe exeroiſe either of valour or of virtue; 
Thoſe Sages being deſitous to remedy the di 


orders whicti the beauty of the country had 


produced, doubtteſsly through the means of 
< lene hid at inviolabie junction on all 
dapable ot it, to train and exerciſe 
< rhemfetves in tie art of warz by means of 
< which aws o wiſely eſtabliſſi d, they became 
more warlike people than even the natives 


— — 


If che city to be built is intended only to 
mae a part of the frontier of a State, tis 
equally for its advantage, that it be placed in 4 
fertile countrys the rather as at this time of 
day, it is not the town inhabitants who are to 
guard and defend it, ſo that no inconvenictre 
can ariſe from their luxury, in this reſpect. 
That fertility not only engages their own. reſi⸗ 
dence, but draws a number of ſtrangers chi- 
ther, by which means it becomes in à ſhort 
tune us and wealthy, and enabled to pay 
the taxes impoſed by the Sovereign for the w 
pair and hang e of the works and 
fon. When threaten d with a ſiege the Mine 
need: be at no charge for tranſporting provi- 
ſions thither ; and if thoſe of the place have the 


precaution to withdraw into the town what - 


ever the neighbouring country aftords of that 


12161 | kind, 


| "by the meant of | Rertreſſes. $0? 
kind, and either to ſpoil or burathem;the befies 
gers will be able to draw no mote ſuocours ſtonmm 
thence for the fubliſtance of their army, than 
if che towa were ſituate in one of the moſt bars 
ren countries: For which reaſons we hold wan 
Muc buavel, that the wiſeſt courſe when it can 
poſſibly de purſued, is to piteh upon fertile 
places for — ſituation of all towns whatſoever] 
provided good laws are made; and ood Galt 
pline kept up, tu ptevent thoſe di 
plenty might introduce: He produces 
ron from antiquity very _ 
1 14 i 2 
, IN Aexander eh Great; ys the being dale 
ot to build 4 City from a motive of vam-glory, 
a Architect hamed Drnoovares preſented him 
wꝛith a plan for building one upon mount Abo, 
* which beſides the ſtrengxh of its tuation had 
© this- ſingular advantage, chat it Mas capable 
* of being built in the form of a man, which 
* would be ſomething very curious, fu 


* and worthy” the greatneſs of its Founder 


85 Alexander ask d Him, how its inhabiranvs 
© were to be ſubſiſted? the Architect 
indeed be had not of that. The Prince 
© ſmiled, and dropt his project of the mountain 
to build the City of Alexandria in 4 ans 
where the fertility of the country, 
© convenience: of the ſea and II 
might invite and detain its rn i, open 

The ſame ſtory is told by Vitruvius Amel 
in the ſame manner, with this difference only; 


that he makes Alexander (ay, that as a child | 


could 
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could neither receive nouriſhment nor growth 
without the nurſe's milk, fo the 


people of a 
city could not be- ſupported, much lefs could 
they ſſouriſh and grow. great without minen 
— * 2. 2 2 J 


ome high rocky 
bein the midſt of a plain; ſuch a 


of the N 
built upon the mountain ſuch is 
* ſnuation of that place, lays the | Hiſtorian; 

gan exceed” enher for. ſtrength or 
: The: mountain is ſurrounded on all 
pag xo o ſteep, that it wants neither 

ortiſications to defend it; and the 
plain all ak it 10 fertile, that the riches of its 
on growth are ſufficient to furniſh the inhabiz 
tacits. with all the neceſſaries of life: Beſides 
which, there are ſuch a number of woods and 
ſprings as give a verdure to the whole country, 
and beat it with retreats for the pleaſures 
of the chace. 

Tho illang · icuations, or thoſe on the ſea» 
ſhore, or upon large lakes, rivers and canals, 
have not this advantage of fertility ; 155 they 
want nothing, from the convenience 


of importing from the moſt diſtant 5 all 
the neceſſaries of life; and it is owing to this 


circumſtance rather than to any fertility of their 
own, 


as ©. . a. FRY + —_ 4 ——— Cer ro. dn ti <_A— n as. ts. = is 


of ſtone on which the 


| ü . x25 Juli giyes the town of 
| ron whinh ee auß 


have 


25 ße means of” Ertreſſe 2s. 20 9 


own, „that Athens heretofore, and Y. enice, Genoa, 


and many other cities at this day, are bec ome 


0 con nſiderable. 


F 
4 


* 


e VIII. 


"of the cighth Condition. 


EE. eighth condition i is, that the ſitua- 

tion be ſuch as to be fortiſied at a {mall 
expence. | 

This condition doth not immediately regard 
the ſituation; tis ſometimes to be met with in 
one place, ſometimes in another, as they hap- 
pen to be attended with certain circumſtances. 

Thoſe who have wrote upon ſituations before 
me, having taken no notice of this condition, 
we have thought proper to ſpeak to it, as it 
happens ſometimes to be that which requires 
the chief regard. _ 
; Situations on a. very low plain, where the 
ditches may be fill d with water, and the foil 
is good, are of ſmall expence; becauſe there 
is no neceſſity, unleſs one chooſes it, for giving 
the works a revetment ; which revetment is a 
conſiderable expence, even in the countries 
beſt provided with the materials. 

Situations upon mountains have no occaſion 


| for high. ramparts, nor for very high parapets; 
but the faying in hat paptigal ar is a er 


rable. 
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Situations on a ſoft rock, like Malta, which 
finiſhes all the ſtone that is wanted for the 
works of the fortification, and likewiſe for the 
buildings, fave abundance of expence ; on the 
other hand, ſuch as are upon flint or other ſtones 
of a very hard kind, coft a great deal in the 
Excavation of their ditches, and if their earth 


falls ſhort; ſtill mbre for the carriage of ſuch a 


quantity as is neceſſary for the parapets. 
Situations upon ſteep rocks, inacceſſible on 


fortify them. 

Situations ſurrounded with water may be 
fortified at a ſmall expence, ſuppoſing them to 
tye very low, and their earth proper for making 
works; otherwiſe their expenee will be very 
conſiderable : It is likewiſe neceſſary, if they 
8 in the open ſea, that they be in no danger 

om high tides, or any extraordinary ſwrellings; 
and if they are in the midſt of a river, that 
they be ſecure from the effects of the violence 
or rapidity of its current; otherwiſe, there will 
be a neceſſity for railing dykes and moles, and 
peer-heads to break the water in both of them, 


which cannot be made and Kept 22 without 4 


conliderable expence. 

As to ſituations on the ſea ſhore, or on lakes 
or rivers, thoſe ſides of them next the water 
are ſometimes fortified with very little expence, 
and ſometimes coſt more than all 'rhei reſt of 


the inclofire, as may bellen in many downs of 


the Low Countries, * 
8 Iq 


all fides, cannot require any great expence to 


- 
| A : 
w * - 
2E . £ " þ 4 * 


by the meant of. Fortreſſes, 811 


In marſhy ſituations, if the ſpot on which 
the place is to ſtand is a little higher than the 
morals, if there is a ſufficient quantity of earth 
for the works, and that good in its kind, it 
nay be tortified at a ſmall expence: But if the 
ituation is on à level with the moraſs, the 
earth of a bad kind, as it can fearce be 


otherwiſe, and not in a ſufficient quantity for 


the conſtruction of the works, the expence 
mult be very great; as to make thoſe war 


« 


good, either the earth muſt be fetch d from far, 
or elſe they muſt have a reverment to fup- 
ply their ill conſiſtence; and. as that kind of 
ground is ſeldom good at the bottom, the baf- 
tions will fink in and go to ruin of themſelves, 
if their walls are not ſet upon good pile- work, 
which cannot but amount to an exceeding great 
expence. Tis confidently affirmed, that the 
foundation of the Town-hall of Amſterdam, 


coſt. very near as much as the whole building 


OIL OR TAE PO 
- The keeping up the works of ſuch places is 


a valt expence, the ditches muſt be continual 


cleanſing, and the earth-warks cantinually re- 
pairing z for as faſt as you raiſe the ramparts 
and parapets above they ſink and expand them- 
ſelves below, fo that it is a work without end. 
_ Situations of ſuch a bizarre and ſingular 
kind, as that of Luxembourg, require likewiſe 
nce to be well fortified. Fr 
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When feueral Situations offer, abhich of 

1 them ought to be preferred. 5 
) & 1... 3 LY 


oft that infinite variety of fituations in 


FA the world, there is not any particular 
one to be found, which has all thoſe advanta- 


us conditions which we have now been 


ſpeaking el Nature has done by them as by 
mankind, not beftow'd all her favours upon 
dne and the fame object; to ſome ſhe has given 
beauty, to others ſtrength and adroitnets, ' to 


ſome vivacity in abundafice, to others good 


ſenſe, and hath made fo equal a ſortment of 
accompliſhments and defects, that 'upon the 
niceſt ſcrutiny of her conduct the ſeems to have 
been impartial in her diſtribut;ons. The fame 
thing may be affirm'd of her in regard to ſitua- 
tions; thoſe which have a good air, commonly 
want water; thoſe difficult of attack by force, 
are often as difficult to be ſuccouf d; and thoſe 
which have good earth for their works, are ge- 
nerally eaſily to be attack d by force. 


How neceſſary ſoever it may be to foftify 
fuch ſituations, an Ingineer ought never to'ac- 


cept, much leſs make propoſals: for building 
new Fortreſſes on ſuch as we have already ex- 
cluded on account of their ill qualifications. 

3 * Places 


9 * ' 
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a good defence. 
Tis true we ſee. many EP e at this 
gay; but it muſt be conſider d ſuch ſituations 


were at firſt choſen for their convenience of ha- 


bitation only, and aiterwards. becoming frontier 


towns, necellicy obliged the inhabitants to for- 
tify them in their own defence Whenever it 
is propoſed to an Ingineer to fortify a place of 
this kind, if he is obliged. to give his conſent, he 
ought to do it in ſuch, a manner as may mani- 
feſt it to be an act of his obed:ence only ; for 
it is not till after a place is fortified and perfect- 
ly finiſh'd,, that you plainly perceive the ill 
conſequences of its defects; it requiring the skill 
of an Artiſt and great Comer to diſcover 
them before hay: are executed: Without ſuch 
precaution therefore, an Ingineer runs the ha- 
zard of having that imputed to a defect in 


his capacity, which was merely the effect of 


his compliance, with his duty. 

An Ingincer ought not only to reject all ſi- 
tuations having material defects in them, but 
ſhould endeavour as far as in him lies, that ſuch 
only may be accepted, whoſe conditions are 
molt ſuitable to the preſent ſtate of his Sove- 
re:gn's affairs. 

When a Prince is weak, and his revenue in- 
conſiderable, an Ingineer ſhould make it the firſt 
object of his care, that the ſituation be difficult 
of attack by force, and to be fortified and 


maintain d at a mall expence. I do not here 


93 make 


iz Ne tip, Sa gan 
Make" decent elite 2 
capable of a very, ſinall kene en for it is 
very potfible'% ren i may be large, e of 
Attack by force; fad E to defend, yet at the 
lame auer dae bot a malt expence either for 
the cunſtn "up of its works; as 
tho which ſtand: * riſing ground fur- 
r undef} Gtr all fides with 4 morafs, or on ſome 
large auch level ſpot on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain with ſteep rocks on all ſides. Theſe two 


Kinds of ſituat ons, tho t 


Erich yerrequire little e either ſor the con- 
eping up of cheit works, and a 
ery mall number to guard and defend them: 
iT ature has afforded” none ſuch throughout 

Prince's doiminions; and that recourſe muſt 
be had to art, forme low: piece of ground ſhould 


be choſen for the fituation of ſuch a Fortreſs, 


Where the ditches thay be kept full of water; 
SW i, places that have dry ditches require 
117 85 garriſons for theit guard. | 


ie Pfince's revenue is Sünden his 


Ge mieter 2 large extent and very populous, 
the exper 5 0 the Works — kts 
partifort fequtired; are the points leaſt to be con- 
tiderd by the Ingineer; but he ſhould make it 
the particular object of his care, that it be 
capable of fab g ſo long a ſiege, that the 
Sovereign may have time to draw his troops 
together; and above all, that the ſituation bo 
ſuch, as tõ be cafily ſuccour'd, that as fon 1 

* 


nythat it ſHould b& 


may be great in 
leir extent, are difficult of attack, ealy to de- 
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| ke ſhall have aſſembled his forces, he may at 
It a Prince is powerful only in a Ig E: 
degree, an Ingineer ſhould direct his princi | 


Tas 


attention towards the conditions moſt fairable 1 
to the ſtate of his Sovereign's affairs. I 
If the place to be fortified is intended to bar i 
and defend the entrance of a State, ſach a ſitua- 1 
tion is to be choſen as may abſolutely ſhut up 
the paſſage, and at the ſame time be difficult of 1 
attack by force, and eaſily ſuccour c. TY 
If it is built with an intention to carry war 3M 
into an enemy's country, a fituation ſhould be = 
choſen upon the high roads leading to it, ſuch i} 
as is molt convenient for tranſporting thither, 
either by waggons, horſes, or barks, the victu- 
alling ſtores and ammunition: to be laid up in 
the magazines of the place; but above all, the 
ſituation ſhould be ſuch, as not to be beſieged 
without great difficulty; by which we mean, 
that it may not be in the power of a handful of 


* +  »% 


the enemy to prevent the garriſon from fally- 
ing, or from conducting the neceſſary convoys 
to their own army. Laſtly, an Ingineer in 
chooſing the ſituation of a Fertreſs ought to 
have continually before his eyes the principal 


end for which it is built, and both the preſent 
and future ſtare of his Sovereign's affairs. 
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N the Ares pescgliag Chapters we have this- 
ken of thoſe particular places where the For- 
Bins ought to ſtand, we ſhall now proceed to 
examine the ſize of. them, whether tis moſt 


proper to male them large or ſmall, either of 


Which have their ee and nem 
cages. 64 8 1 — ltd: 
The. 2 of. \great- ones are, their 
Ng a numerous both for their 
guard in time of peace, and for their - defence 
in time of war, conſequently a greater quantity 
Of proviſion and ammunition ; and-as their at- 
tacks may be very diſtant from one another, 
the greater muſt be the fatigue and difficulty 
in their defences. 

Ther advantages are, that they are capable 
'of being forrified . in a better manner, as their 
angles | more open, their baſtions may 
be made 0 much the larger and ſtronger, and 
partake more of the curtain's defence. When 
attack d, they require greater armies to block 
them up; and conſequently, are themſelves ea- 
ſier ſuecour d than leſſer places; their garriſons 
are not fo diſquieted wich the ſhells during a 
ſiege; they can make barer _ to © Ft provi- 


a e | ions, 


VC 


likewiſe tlioſe which are to have 4 be- 


ions, miedicines, nay even ſtores ef war, and 


marertals for the repairing: of their works. 


In ſpeaking of the advantages and — 


tages of large places, we have ſpoken, tho 
ſilently, of the ſmaller ones; ——— — is 
advantageous in the one, is d 
the other, & e contra. | 


Before we enquire what A s rope 
fie for Fortreſſes, we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh th 
places where they are intended to be built, 


fides their garriſon, and thoſe which are to have 
2 garriſon only; for where there are few: or no 
inhabitants, they may either be made great or 
ſmall, as beſt ſuits the Sovereigns affairs, with- 
out other conſideration ; but where there are 
towns already, and thoſe full of people; regard 
muſt likewiſe be had to the preſervation and 
defence of the Inhabitants ; and tis on this ac- 


count that we ſhall divide ls Chapter into 
two Sections. - 
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SECTION 1. 


0 the xe proper for new oonrifſes es 
of te, there are 140 be few O no 1 — 
bitants, 


50 8 this point the following par- 
ticulars are to be —— d. The —_ 


—.— of the State, the power of the prince who 


is 
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ſafety, Nc. of States, 


v bad the, Fortreſs, and that of the enemy 
— it, ay 7 2 is — 4 of 
7 5 2powerful army at pu o 
the 83 intereſt, ſtands. with To 

and neighbouring, States; whether theſe For- 
treſſes are built tor their own defence, or for 


the attack of others; whether intended to ſerve 


ag da ſtaple for others, and conſequentiy de- 
Ea to purpoſes which require a conſide- 
rable extent of ground, as thoſe for arſenals 
and magazines of ammunition and victualling- 
ſteres. What number of inhabitants may be 
expected,” that is to ſay, whether it is likely to 
increaſe upon being fortified, Whether in time 
of war it may not be a place of retreat for the 
Peaſants to retire to with. their families, their 
cattle and effects; and laſtly, the ſeveral condi- 
wions of its ſituation: All theſe different circum- 
Kances are to be weigh'd and conſider'd before 
Ve can determine the bigneſs of a new Fortreſs. 
We ſhall now proceed to examine them ſepa- 
rately. 

Firſt, in regard to the fituation of the State; 
if it is of eaſy entrance, aftording no obſtacle to 
an invader; in this Caſe it is certain — is 2 


neceſſity the Fortreſſes ſhould be ; for ex- 


perience has taught us, that the Ld are 
capable of "moſt reſiſtance,” if attack'd : And 
when they are not fo, if the enemy ſhould 


leave them behind him, and advance far- 
cher into the country, he {till finds 


eit qe ny to have rer o e as 154 
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an army, in that caſe 1 + relies 


are more. preg 1 giv Rim ee 
than dl ones; 2 ing wy wilt, 8s: we 
the: latter. 9 17 F | 41 344 1/5 ud 8 

Ir the State is of. very y difficult entrance, or 


no otherwiſe acceſſibie but through mountain» 


paſſes, where the leaſt handful of men may ſtop 


good ones, will beſt anſwer th pose, — 
the making large ones there Ke not only be 


an uſeleſs expence, but might be productive 
other inconyeniences; for places ſituate am 
the mounta ns are generally difficult to ſuccour, 
and as proviſions ate very apt to fall ſhort in the 
great ones, they might cally be taken by fa- 


mine. 


ammunition neceſſary for a good defence ; 


otherwiſe it were better to reduce the number 


of his Fortreſſes to a fingle one only, and to 
make that a large one; becauſe a Prince who 
is inclinable to attack another, would ſooner 
undertake it if he ſaw his adv 


{tributed into ſeveral ſmall places, than if they 
were collected in one large Fortreſs : For to 
ons 2 place indiffexemly ſtrong, indifferent 


numbers 


If the Sovereign i is weak, the dimenſions of 
his places mutt be proportion d to the number 
of his troops, that he may have enough to 
guard them in time of peace, and to defend 
them in time of war, and money enough in his 
treaſury to pay the ſoldier, and to furniſh the 
garriſons with the quantity of proviſion and 


”s forces di- 
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numbers. may ſuffice, bur to beſiege a large 
Fortrels @very' eonſiderable body of troops will 
be required!” Beſides when a Prince aſpires to 
make a conqueſt, other Princes, whether 
. Ms anferiors or equals, who have reaſon to be 
lows of his apgrand:ſement, will more rea- 
Ay unite to op him if his object be a large 
town than if it were a ſmall one. When Duke 
Urbin was attach d by: Ceſar Borgia, no So. 
vereign would intereſt himſelf in his behalf, 
becauſe” his places were ſo ſmall, as to add 
but little to his power, re ſhould make 
med acquiſition: 
When a Sovereign Eomy' is weik, ſmall Por- 
welter are ſuffieient to oppoſe him; as they are 
even againſt a powerful one, Who can attack 
them but witlt a ſmall number of his forces. 

Againſt a Prince exceedingly Powerful one 
ſhould build large Fortreſſes only; twas on 
khis account the- Athenians, when the war with 
Rerxes was over, and they wanted to rebuild 
their city whieh had woe deſtroy'd, wlan d 
id circumference. _ 

When 2 Prince Wenk 1 in himſelf. has powers 
fu allies, who are ſo thoroughly: in his intereſt 
that he durſt pur his Fortreſs into their hands, 


280 


and depend anthem for the _ and defence 


of it; in that eaſe, he ſhould proportion the 
ſire of his Fortreſs to the power of thoſe allies: 

*Fwas for this reaſon that when Caſal was for- 
tified heretofore by one of the Dukes of Man- 
tuo; he gave the place a circumference beyond 


ae tha 
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the narrow limits of his own power to main. 
_ fain, and ſuitable to that of the Kings of France, 
to whoſe protection he intended to commit it. 
When a Prince has an ally jealous of his 
greatneſs, and whom he has as much reaſon-to 
diſtruſt as the common enemy, he ſhould pro- 
portion the bigneſs of his Fortreſs to the joint 
power of both, that he may be able to reap 
fome benefit from it, even againſt that ally, 
in caſe of a rupture with him. This way of 
reaſoning determin d the — — 
in enlarging their city's ci not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of their allies 
gqghe Lacedemoni an, who gave them to under- 
: ſtand, that it was il pohcy building Fortreſſes 
K and Retreats for their enemies. They were 
ſenſible the Lacedemoniam were conſulting 


6 their particular intereſt only, without giving 
ln WK themfelves any concern about the intereſt of 
I Greece in general, and that they had no leſs 
d reaſon to be jealous of the power of that Re- 
d publick, than of the power of the Kings of 
- Per fia. 

Fa When a Fortreſs is intended for the Capital 
ſc of a State, whether the State conſiſts of that 
s. ſingle Fortreſs only, or more, it ought to be a 
_ large one, becauſe it is certain the "number of 
* its inhabitants will increaſe. 

15 If a Fortreſs is intended to ſhut up and defend 
4 the entrance of a State, its bigneſs ſhould be 
4 proportion d to the garriſon which the 'Sove- 
C WE is able to maintain meſes 45-29 


When 


\ 
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communication, or to ferve as a ſta ple ** other 


places, if the Sovereign is nowertul, it is bet- 
—— that Fortreſs ſhould be. A large than a ſmall 


*Fomreths mould be largo. when incended * 
holding arſenals or conſiderable. magazines; as 
in — ſtanding upon great rivers, or where 


yeral-fingll ones meet and have a communica- 


tion with Canals; and are conveniently ſituate 
for a ſtaple of-ammunition and proviſions for a 
whole army, as well as for other Fortreſſes. 


All maritime _ having; good harbours, 


for whatever purpoꝶe they are conſtructed, ought 
to be large ones to be capable of holding. 
magazines Cad arſenals furniſh'd with. neceſſa- 
ries of all kinds ber che ainmem of 4 fleet 
ppon occaſion. 
All places built for commerce ought leni 
to be large, becauſe it is certain the num 
ber of their inhabitants will encreaſe; it was 
by theſe means Dunkirk grew ſo conjiderable 

in a ſhort ſpace of time. 
I f it is intended as a place of retreat foe the 
people of the country, their families, cattle and 
effects, in time of war, the bigneſs of it ſhould 
be proportionable to the expected number of 
thoſe refugees, &c. Such is the ſituation of 4 
place - built, in ſome iſland of a ſmall extent, 
remote from the continent, and which forming 
a State of itſelf, cannot expect the gieighbour- 
ing States (in a caſe of neceſſity) Should be 
. willing 


beſiegers: He knew that 


ty the means of Fortreſſes, wan, 


ſiſtent with their own fcurity. Theſe were 
the reaſons which induced Gorfonere, the Gram 

Maſter of Malta, to take ſo large a compaſs of 
grou — into — he ANION to build 
there during his Regency, and whoſe principal 
object was the covering the harbour Le Bourg, 
and the Ifle of Sang. That Prince knew 
there was no depending on the fidelity of me 

ſhut up in a place beſieg d, after abandoning, 
their wives and children to the diſcretion of the 
together were not capable of containing all the 
inhabitants of town and country, without em- 
baraſſing the ſoldiery; and foreſa w, that if Malta 
ſhould be threaten d with an attack, it would 
be a difficult matter to get all their uſeleſs peo 
ple tranſported to the neighbouring countries, 
ſuch a number of bottoms would be wanted for 
that purpoſe; that Sicily, its neareſt neighbour, 
might be in danger of an attack at the ſame 
time, and perhaps unwilling to burthen herſelf 
with the unſerviceable hands of another coun- 
try, at a time when ſhe rather wanted to get 


rid of her own; and therefore, as the opportu- 


nity now offer'd, it was but prudent to prepare 
an aſylum for them in caſe of ſuch a neceſſi 

hereafter. It was partly for theſe reaſons that 
when the Author was at Malta in the year 
1715, he was of opinion for completing that 
Fortreſs, the rather as the moſt laborious part 
Was already done; that it was evident there 


2 
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would not be a ſufficient quantity of ſtuff for 
the new works propoſed, and tliat it would be 
impoſſible to prevent their being over look d and 
commanded in reverſe at a very ſhort diſtance. 
All places whatſoever, built to carry war 
into an enemy s country, ſhould be large and 
capable of holding all the neceſſary proviſions 
for the ſubſiſtance of the beſieging army 
The circumſtances of ſituation chiefly to be 
regarded in determining the greatneſs of a For- 
treſs are as follow ; Firſt, witere the air is un- 
healthy there ſſiould be no thoughts of making 
a large Fortreſs, becauſe as the numbers of the 


urgent ſoever the neceſſity, it would be 
bitants would come voluntarily to ſettle there. 
The caſe is the ſame where the water is not 


If che ſituation be too much confined to ad- 
mit of the building ſo large a Fortreſs as the 
Sovereign intends, a remedy may be found for 
_ this defect, provided the Sovereign 's purſe will 
bear it. After building ſuch a Fortreſs as the ſitu- 
ation will allow of, another muſt be built adjoin- 
ing to one of its ſides, to ſupply the deficiency 
of the former, and to which that former may 
ſerve as a Citadel; this method has been prac- 
tiſed at mount Leis in Romſſillon : On the other 
hand, if the ſituation be ſuch as to require a 
larger Fortreſs to cover it than the Sovereign 
purpoſes to build, it ought to be conſider d 
I which 


4 + 
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Ban muſt be proportionable to its bigneßs, 


- k. 4 
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which moſt for his intereſt, whether to con- 
orm to the extent of the lituation, or t the nar- 
row ſtate of the Sovereign's affairs. 
* Fortreſs ſhould be imall, when the ſitua- 
tion is diffcult of attack Nl; force, and eaſy: 


4 


to defend; When it is 2 hard matter el. 


ther to t! Aro. dect in to it, Or lor tlie 


garriſon to ſally, and when an enemy can 


attack them with adyantage. 
The Place thould be a Fs e one when the ſi- 
tuation is ſuch that it would be a hard matter 
tor. the beſſegers to prevent ſuccours being 
rhtoy/n into it, when the garriſon can ſally 
VI caſe, and "When the beſiegers cannot be 
&d wich all kinds of necellarts for their 

ner duritig the ſiege. 

"The convenience of Giving the principal ma- 
terials upon the ſpot, a neighbourhood abound- 
ing With proviſions, and where labour is fo 
cheap, that works and buildings are of little 
expence; theſe ate ſufficient reaſons for making 
the Fortreſs a large one. 

As the ſtrength. and power of a Prince con- 


fiſts in having a number of large and very po- 


pulous towns, and as the aggrandiſement of his 
State ought to be one of the chief objects of his 
attention, 'tis certain he ſhould mti incline 
to make all his towns large ones, unleſs he has 
ſome particular reaſons to the contrary ; amongſt 


which reaſons the fear of wanting inhabitants 


ought. to have no place, Politicians have ſhewn 


us. many ways of pevpling ng tox ns, Lk example, 


Wen 


1 
1 Mi 


996. The ſafety, &c. of States, 
When thePrince is pleaſed to grant them grea- 
ter privileges and immunities wy are granted 
to others; lence it Was that Rome made thoſe 
quick advances towards greatneſs in her infant 
ſtate, and Legborn to tlie ſame cauſe owes a great 
part of her preſent numerous inhabitants. 

When the Sovereign encourages the trade of 
the inhabitants, and eſtabliſhes ſuch manufac- 
tures amongſt them as may invite wachen 
from forei gn. countries. 

When it is the place of "reſidence of a 
number of the nobility, by hom many © the 
ordinary fort ſubſiſt; 15 this means the Arg 
and iſland of Malia are become ſo po pulous, 
fince Charles V. dedicated them to the ſervite 
of Religion. 1 8 


A town N Fe When the Tx 
there eſtabliſhes the reſidence of ſeveral 
Courts of Juſtice, . 7; 


When Colleges are founded there, and ep 
demies for the Education of Youth. _ * 
Laſtly, When the Sovereign appoints it as a 
place of Ralle for Perſons of Biſtinction on ſome 
occaſion fallen -into difgrace. The Venetian, 
took occaſion by this means, tis ſaid, to people 
Palma Nova. © 
Tho it be for the intereſt of the Soverel gn 
to have large Cities, tlie caſe is not the ſame in 
regard to Citadels; as theſe laſt Fortreſſes are 
not to be inhabited and guarded but by the mi- 
Iitary only, who are maintain d at the Prince's 
. they — not to be made large — 
enen 


by the means , Fortreſſes. 2 


when'there is a particular neceſſity for it; their 


magnitude ſhould be determined by the extent of 


the ſpot they are intended to occupy, by the 
largeneſs of the towns to which they belong, 


and the numbers of that -garrifon the Prince 


thinks neceſhry to keep there. 


If a Prince cannot afford the expence | of 
building a compleat Citadel, Fort, or Caſtle, 


and is only able to maintain an exceeding ſmall 


garriſon, there may be built adjoining to the 
town walls, and as near as poſſible to the Go- 
vernour's houſe or Prince's palace, if he reſides 


there, a ſquare Arſenal incloſed with a ſtrong 
high wall in the form of 'a Fort, capable of 


holding all the artillery and a part of the pow- 
der. The wall is built with little expence, and 
the arſenal may be guarded by a few people; 


twentymen alone will be ſufficient to guard its 
entrance, and by keeping a few. pieces ot cannon 


and mortars mounted on fome little eminence 
within, ready for ſervice againſt the inhabitants 
if there ſhould be occaſion, the Prince will find 
himſelf in a capacity of obliging them to return 
to their duty, if they ſhould ſtray from it; and 
for his more convenient retreat thither in caſe 
of neceſſity, a ſubterranean paſſage muſt be 
made from the palace to the arſenal, for the 


Prince with his guard and court to enter that 


way, from thence to defend himſelf againſt the 
ſeditious; and that he may haue it in his power 
either to quit it upon occaſion; or to receive 


ſuceours into it, a bridge muſt de laid aver the 


1 ditch 
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of 
may ſerve Very well to protect a Prines from 


his populace, whibſe revenue cannot bear the 
expence. either of conſtructing, or maintainitig 
the number of troops fnieceflary to defend a Cita- 
gel, Fort, or Cattle; * 4,055 094 n Shirts 
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bers muſt be proportionable to the many out- 
guards and centinels you are oblig d to keep; if 
you truſt entirely to the inhabitants, and have 
neither Fort or Citadel, they are as much ma- 
ſters as the Prince himſelf, and the people being 


always fond of change, upon the leaſt diſcontent 


may riſe and expel their Governors. There 


zs a farther inconyenience, ſays M. Roban,“ in 


# fortify ing large cities, that it makes them ſa 
proud, that they will not acknowledge their 


Governors longer than things go well with 


them; and on the leaſt miſchance in war, the 
© citizens are more inclinable to ſubmit to new 


_ © maſters, than to loſe their effects; ſometimes 
likewiſe their fortifications put it into the in- 


habitants heads to reyolt, and encourages them 
to attempt it, as Tacitus ſays of Feruſalem. 
If theſe great towns are left quite expoſed, 


and no care taken to put them in ſuch a condi- 


tion as to ſecure them from being inſulted ; when 
war comes, they are leſs ſolicitous to keep well 


vith the Sovereign than with the enemy; and if 


the laſt gets the Better, will ſtretch their purſes 
farther to contribute towards the charge of the 
war, than if their own Prince had the advantage. 


* 
* 
4 * 


If a part of them only is fortified, and the 


reſt either demoliſh d or abandon d to the diſ- 
cretion or fury of the enemy, tis really a very 
pityable caſe ; tis to ruin or expoſe to the vio - 
lence of the ſoldiers what has coſt ſo much labour 


# Parfaite Capitaine, chap. 19. 2 
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and expence to build; and you can no longer 
expect thoſe people, v hoſe habitations you 
Have either razed or abandon d, thould retain 
the leaſt affection for their Sovere.gn. 


40 determine which of theſe meaſures ſhould 


be taken, we muſt conſider the power of the 
_ Sovereign, the particular ſtrength of the town 
and its dependance, how long it has been under 
the ſubject ion of that Sovereign, the diſpoſition 


of the inhabitants, their zeal and loyalty for 


their Prince, the importance of the place to the 
State; and the advantages of its ſituation. 


Theſe great towns ſhould be fortified entire- | 


ly when they are of importance to the whole 
State, when they are advantageouſly fituated 
and ſufficiently wealthy to bear the expence of 
their own fortifications,” the keeping up of the 
works, and maintainance of their garriſons, orit 
they are not able themſelves when the Sovereign's 
revenue can afford thoſe expences. When forti- 
fed they will be in a capacity of defending their 
owt! effects, and conſequently their Princes 
perſon, the rather as the enemy will not ſo rea- 
&ly form the reſolution of attacking ſuch a 
- town, as one of an ordinary bigneſs. 
© When they are only of importance to them- 
ſelves, and not to the State in general, they 
'ought likewiſe to be compleatly fortified, if 
they are advantageouſly fituated, and rich 
enough to contribute to all the expences neceſ- 
ſary tor their own ſecurity and preſervation. 


F 


If beſides the above circumſtances they have 
not been long under the ſubjection their 
Prince, or tlie inhabitants fickle, inconſtant, and 
of little attachment to the State, they may like- 
wiſe be entirely fortified, provided a Citadel 
or Fort is ſufficient to keep them in obedience. 
Great towns ought to be left quite open when 
they are of no importance to the State, are ex- 
tremely diſad vantageouſly ſituated, or when 
neither the Sovereign nor themſelves are able 
to defray the charges of their fortifications and 
repairs; hence it was that we have ſeen hereto- 
fore, and fee even at this diy, ſeveral, large 
towns in the Low Countries, without any for- 
tifications, or at leaſt very ſlight ones, as Bruges, 
Louvain, Liege, &c. 3 
Great towns ought not to be fortified when 
they have not been long under the juriſdiction 
of their Sovereign, and require great numbers 
to garriſon them; where ſuch Citadels as the 
ſituations would admit of would not be ſuffi- 
cient to keep them to their duty, or the whole 
amount to an expence exceeding the revenue 
either of the town or Sovereign; tis on this 
account that Conquerors, after making them- 
ſelves maſters of ſuch places, inſtead of fortify- 
ing them have demolithd their fortifications, as 
even thoſe of ſmaller towns, to take from them 
when conquer'd all poſlibility of revolting. 
After Perſeus was defeated, the Conſul Paulus 
Emilius caus d threeſcore and ten cities to be 
plunder d and pant. The Turks arc faid 
| | 1 to 
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to follow' the example of the Romunt in this 
xarticular.' In the year 1521 the French hav- 
ng driven the Sp ,ꝭXua. out of the Kingdom 
f Navarre, where they had invaded the ſove- 
reign authority, and the latter having as quickly 


* 


recover d it again, by the advice of the Empe- 
ror Charles V. they diſmantled all the towns 


and caſtles, Pampelona, Pont de la Reine, and 
Eftzlla excepted, to prevent the Nobles revolt- 
ing in a country where the common people 
were well affected to their natural Prince. 
This is a good way to prevent a rebellion, but 


it may ſometimes happen to leave both parties 


a prey to a foreign enemy. Mezeray fays, that 
< when the Romans firſt conquer d Gaul, they 
could reckon up twelve hundred walled towns, 
© of moſt of which they either beat down the 


< incloſures, or ſuffered them to fall to ruin; 


© but whilſt by keeping them thus diſmantled 


they thought to prevent the people's revolt- 
ing, they laid the country open te the in- 


© ſults of the Barbarians. 


Such great towns as are of no importance 


but to themſelves only, whoſe inhabitants are 


of a light and fickle diſpoſition, and have but 
little zeal either for the Sovere.gn or State, 


ought likewiſe to be left open. 943 , 
' Great towns ought to be fortified in part, and 


the reſt abandon d When they are of importance 


to the State in general; when one part of them 
15 very advantageouſly: ſituated, and the reſt 


no leſs difadvantageautly. - When neither Sove- 


| reign 
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reign nor towns are by any means in a Capacity | 
of defraying the expence of fortifying them en- 


tirely, and maintaining a ſufficient garriſon in 
them. FN RY OE MEE LD 
Great tywns ought to be fortified in part, 
and the reſt demolith'd, when they are of im- 
portance to the State in general, when the 
ſituation of the greater part of them is ex- 
tremely advantageous, and that of the leſſer 


not only diſadvantageous but prejudicial to the 


defence of the part fortiſied, in caſe of an at- 
tack ; as when it would be capable but of a 


very faint reſiſtance itſelf, and the enemy aſter- 


wards making his lodgment there, in order ta 
attack the ſtronger part, it might both facili- 


tate his approaches, and. furniſh him with ma- 


terials. The ſuburbs of ſuch a town as would 


give the beſiegers an advantage like this, ſhould 
be demoliſh d before it is beſieg d: It was for 
this reaſon the French demolith'd all the ſuburbs 


of Meta, and many beautiful churches there, 


the better to enable the city to ſuſtain the ſiege 


! 


of the Emperor Charles V. in the year 1552. 


The ſame meaſures ought to be taken when 


the garriſon. is but weak, and the numbers loft 
in the defence of the - ſuburbs might prejudico 
the defence of the town. 13 . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. | 
Of the quantity of works a Fortreſs 
. ought, ta have, their form and ſubs 
e 65 ih 


S che peace and happineſs of a people, and 
CA. the fatety of a State may all depend upon 


the defence made by a fingle Fortreſs, it is but 


prudent perfectly well to conſider not only in 
what parts they ought' to ſtand, what is to be 
expected frem them, their ſituation and proper 


dimenſions; but likewiſe what quantity of works 
they ought to have, their figure and ſubſtance; 
as the rightly diſpoſing of the ſeveral parts of 
a Fortification perfects a happy ſituation, and 
corrects a defective one; and tis on this diſ- 


pofition that the good or ill defence of a place 


principally depends. The bravery and ſteadi- 
neſs of a garriſon, and the ability of thoſe who 


command may ſupply ſome certain defects, but 


there are others againſt which they are of no 


Tvailment. Ill-fated are thoſe troops and com- 


manders who are {Init up in fuch places, as a 


molt all mankind judge of the merits of a de- 


' fence by the ſuccels, without farther regard to 


circumſtances. How many bad defences have 
been imputed to governors and their garr.ſans, 
which ought to have been laid to their charge 
5 who 
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who had the direction of the Fortifications? 
and what applauſes have garriſons receiy'd for 
the long ſieges they ſuſtain d, where the works 
detended themſelves? It is therefore of the ut- 
moſt importance to a State, and for the honour 
of its troops, that none be entruſted with the 
charge of fortifying places but men of good ca- 

pacity, thorough experience, and great diligence 
in their profeſſion. The crime of neglect in 
ſuch a one may poſſibly be of greater prejudice 
to his country than even his who ſhould come 
and deliver up the place to the enemy ; as the 
whole infamy of the treaſon would fall upon 
the head of the traitor, whereas the diſhonour of 
a haſty ſurrender, tho occaſion d by defects in the 
fortification is in ſome meaſure a ſlur on the valour 
of the whole nation. Tis likewiſe of the utmoſt 


conſequence that an army keep up its reputa- 


tation for courage with the enemy, for if once 
they have a notion that you are faint-hearted, 
from thence forward all attempts ſeem practi- 
cable to them, and that ſingle perfuaſion has 
frequently. crown'd the moſt deſperate actions 
with ſucceſs; in which reſpect, as well as in 
regard to the importance of the Place itſelf, ane 
may truly affirm the ill defence of any ſingle 
one may be the loſs of a whole State. 
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The 1 inen of lire concerning 
9312. ibis Habjelt. | 
gas are by no means oed either as 
| to the quantity of works which | ſhould 
compoſe 8 tront of a fortification, nor as to 
the manner of laying out the deſign, and ſtill 
leſs as to the form and nn of 1 its ſeveral | 


—_— of wh en 1s the Charger + 
Fill and M. de Vauban, make but few works 
in each front, and thoſe very ſimple ones, to 
fave expence in the conſtruction, as well as 
the troops and ammunition neceſſary for their 
deſene. 
of Others, as Pagan, Blondel, &c. by the great 
number of works with which they accompany 
the fronts of their fortification, - and the diſpo+ 
ſition of their parts ſeem to. have no Genes 
conſideration than how to encreaſe the difficulty: 
of attack, and protract the defence of the place, 
withaut troubling themſelves either about the ex- 
pence of the.r conſtruction, or the men or am» 
munition neceſſary for their defence; tho, at 
the ſame time, a long defence is not to be made 
without great appointments, which require great 
disburſements, as thoſe again great wealth and 
power in the Prince. 1 


mit of advanci 
right or left with the pomt of the baſtion, bus 


M. Haben bi chis ang 3 
cially i in his third aner of, fortifying an octsr 


1b 
B's * Some in racing be — of a Comieation, | 
begin with the exterior ſide of the Pd gs 


as that determines at once where the points f 
the baſtions fall, which is of great — 
when rivers, precipices, commandments 


other irregularities of the f arface, neither = 
retiring, or deviating to the 


abſolutely compell che placing it on a certain 


you others begin with tracing the interior 
ide 


of the polygon, in order to fix. the line 
of the curtain, which is convenient when the 
boundaries of the ton are already determined 


by the buildings, or by ſome old rampart, which 


may ſerve again for that purpoſe. 
Some Ingineers of old were for truſting, the 


defence of the place chiefly to the great guns, as 


theſe admitting of the greateſt diſtance betwint 


the ſeveral parts of the fortifications, confider- 


ably leſſen = expence, as the works may 
be made ſo much the larger, and Tenailles 
carried along before the curtains to hold muſ- 
queteers ; as cangon-ſhot entirely - demoliſh 
any bridge, lodgment, or other works, the be- 
ſiegers find neceſſary to make in the dich; as 
no armour is proof againſt them, as againſt 


other weapons, and when the enemy ant to 


maße a lodgment, it is a FEY: of. greater 


difficulty, 
. unn, Blordel, Vauban, &c> + de Ville. 
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difficalty; and longer time to cover wanne 
from them than from the musket. 

The moderns are for depending chiefly up- 
on the musket for the defence of the place, 
and would not have the lines of defence ex- 
ed its ſhot; becauſe with that weapon may be 
made a "continual fire with little expence, and 
when a muſqueteer happens to be killed, ano- 
ther inſtantly takes his place; chat even the 
cannon better anſwers its purpoſe at that diſ- 
ance, than if the line of defence was _ ? 
That the parts within defence of the niusket, 
are alſo within the defence of the cannon, 
which advaftage is not reeiprocal. That 
this way the uſe of both weapons is preſerv- 
ed, 'whereas in the other, the musket, the bet- 
ter of che two, is quite loſt. That to extend 
the works to the diſtance of cannon Thot, is 
to depend on a warlike engine of great force 
tis true, but ſuch as is eaſily overthrown by 
the enemies batteries, and for execution nothing 


Jo ready as the musket. That the defence of 


great guns has this farther inconvenience, that 
every ſhot conſumes abundance of powder, and 
its effects are very uncertain. That to fire 
plunging ſhot, the metal can only be rais d to 
ſuch e when that is exceeded the piece 
wrecks the carriage. That to make proper 
uſe of this machine, a well laid platform is 


required, and a carriage well fitted and propor- 


tioned ; "that if either happeneth to be deſtroy- 
ed ET the enemy, the firing from that part 
ceaſeth 
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ceaſeth till another can be brought into its place; 


ſingle piece is a long time in ſerving, by 
which means it cannot be fired often; and 
laſtly, that every man is not capable eithet of 
charging or pointing it. 


The Chevaliers de Ville, Te Ani, Lorini, and 
ſeveral others * are for fortifying after ſuch a 
manner, that the lines of the faces produced, 


may fall within the curtain, and are for mak- 
ing ſecond flanks there as large as poſſible, be- 
cauſe they defend the faces by ſhorter lines 
than the firſt, enlarge the place itſelf, make the 
firing from the firſt flanks more eaſy, and from 
thence you can ſee the reverſe of the breach 
in the oppoſite baſtion, by which means the 
| lodgment becomes a work of more difficulty to 

the enemy, the paſſage of the ditch is better 
defended, as it is ſeen from a greater ex- 
tent of rampart from the place ; and by the 
unavoidable contraction of the ſhoulder of 
the baſtion, almoſt the whole counterſcarp is 
defended by the curtain, particularly the de- 
ſcent of the ditch e 

+ Other Ingineers again are for having the 
lines of the faces produced, terminate at the 
rentring angle + ; they abſolutely diſapprove 
ſecond flanks, becauſe in Polygons of few ſides, 
the angles of the baſtions become too acute 
thereby, and they defend the faces too ob- 


A Jignes fichantes. + Pagan. Blandul, Vauban, 
& o. f A lignes raſantes, 


liquely 


7 


which takes up a conſiderable time. That every 


1 


liquely 5 beſides | which inconvenlence the ren 


H 


in its view. of the oppoſite face, when the ditches 
are of a reaſonable breadth, or if you would have 


* * 


that flank command the ditch, the ditch muſt 
not be made every Where of an equal breadth, 


which muſt occaſion an additional expence. 
Nor are Ingineers agreed as to the extent of 
the flank, ſome are for making it as wide as 


4 
. þ 1 N 


che ditch, others as wide as the ditch and co- 


vered. way togerher, to be on an cqual footing 


them with an equal number of cannon; others, 
as Blondel, in order to exceed them in front, 
give the flanks a ſtill greater extent. 


_ ; 2 E . . 
Errard perceiving how. eaſily the flanks 


2 


were ruin d by the enemies batteries on the 
oppoſite counterſcarp, the better to cover 
them, as he thouglit, firſt made them perpen- 
dicular to the faces of baſtion, others after 
him obſerving what little room there Was in 
thoſe flanks, that the gorges became too much 

ſtraightened, the embraſſures too oblique, that 

the ditch had too little ſhare of the defence, 

and that it was not ſufficient for the flank. to be 

covered, if at the ſame time you could not from 

thence diſcover what the enemy were doing in 

the ditch, very ſoon changed that method, 
and made the flank. perpendicular to the cur- 

tain ; the better to defend the ditch, that it 

might be ſeen of the places it flanked only, 

= not batter d in a direct line, but only ob- 

„ eee ee 


tring angle of the counterſcarp obſtructs the flank 
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ſearp, they may be diſmounted as eaſily by thells, 
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c and in the mean time * the curtain 
the bridges and the gates. Count Pagan who 
came afterwards, wonld have the flanks per- 
pendicular to the lines of defence, for the ſhor to 
graze the faces, to have a better view of the 
ditch, and to defend it in a more direct line, 


the rather as it is an indiſputed maxim in for- 


tificaton, that the parts which flank, ſhould 
view thoſe which are flank'd in as direct a line 
as poſſible. Blondel, in his new method, makes 
them form an obtuſe angle with the ines of 
defence, to defend both the co and 
the ravelin. * Ingineers at preſent world have 
them the cord of an arc, whoſe centre is ei- 
ther the point or angle of the oppoſite baſtion, 
of-clis the angle "of the ſhoulder, or a point 
taken in the center of the oppoſite face, which 
are pretty near the fame thing. 

Some Ingineers are for ſingle flanks M and 
thoſe to be. right lines, both to leſſen the ex- 
pence, and becauſe they think them ſuffieient- 
ly covered from the field by the ravelin ; as 
likewiſe becauſe they overlook a larger extent 
of ground, and that, diſpoſe of them in what 
manner you will, the cannon of the beſiegers 
the always be ſuperior to any you can F 
there: 

That if any of the pieces on thoſe flanks are 
Not to be ſeen from the batteries on the counter - 


* 


ay Vauban, 
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and that a flank s beſt rent is that which ts 
made with its {mall arms. 

- As the flank is intended to defend the indy 
of the Place and is the principal part that de- 
fends it, Ingineers in general are agreed, that no 
means ſhould be neglected which may contribute 
to its preſervation, and prevent its ruin; and hav- 

ing obſerved that the cannon of ſingle flanks were 
able to be batter d obliquely, and ſenſible 
of the impoſſibility of Gbſtructing the enemies 
works in the ditch without cannon, they would 
have the: flank-compouſed of two parts, the one 
retiring within the angle of the ſhoulder, the 
other projectiug out ards anch called the Oril- 
lons. The firſt to hold a cannon, the ſe- 
cond to cover it, and to prevent its being ob- 
liquely batter d, and A bor holding, * 
. 

Theſe Ingineers advance the Orillon more 
of lefs. M. de Vauban advances it only five 
Toiſes, and M. de: Corborn twenty-four, before 
his upper flank; the e an Re 17 from 
croſs fire. 

1 Tis an indiſputable ROY that erery flank 
ought to have have ſome cannon conoeal d, for 
which reaſon moſt Ingineers Who divide the 
flanks into two parts, are for producing tlie 

Contre Briſure, or inſide of the Orillon, in 
a direct line with the TO. of the _m— 
baltion. tro 


Some 
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* Some are for making the retired part of 
the flink a third ofthe Whole, and tHe Oril- 


lon the other two thirds. + Others make it the 


half, fome again two thirds, for placing the 
greater, nuinber of cannon there, und BUα,¼l 
is for malting it much larger than the reſt; 


that the cannon concealed there! may have a 
greater angle to fire within the breach; and 
tor this reaſon M. Cbebhorn is * 
ten Tviſes to the Orillon, and no farther. 
Some Ingineers make this retired part of 
the Orillon's ſtrait line; others again that the 
maſonry may better reſiſt the preſſure of the 
Earth, and that part of the flank be capable of 
holding a greater number of ca 
e it an arc, whoſe center is the ſurarnit- of 
an equilateral —_ and whole baſe the co⸗ 

ver d flank, 


+ Some Ingineers are for: hoving the Spank: 


ment or Orillon itſelf a ſtraight line; others 


are of opinion, it would be ſo much: the eaſier 
deſtroyed, becauſe of its angles, and give it a 
— form, for the fewer of its parts to 
be batter d perpendicularly from he ame 
battery. © 
The Orillon of M. 45 Corhorw 1 lis a. Rows 
tower, with a Souterrain, where he makes caſe- 
mates for ſix pieces of cannon, to defend 
the ditch and face of the ſtone retrenchment 
within the e otherwiſe called the ditch, 
Qa gt Kin and 
* D: 2 + Pagan, | Vauban. 4 Pagan. 
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and face of bis capital baſtion; which is the 
name he gives that retrenchmont. There 
are ſeveral other uſeful purpoſes and advantages 
which. he aſcribes to that ſort of Orillon. ... 

Moſt Ingineers who are for Orillons, would 
have them of maſonry, earth alone not ſuffi · 


 ciently ſupporting then. The Chevalier Ten- 


Ani, and a few others, are for having them of 
earth only, that they may not be broken down 
or deſtroyed, nor the ſtone rubbiſh beat out from 
thence hurt thoſe in the places beneath them. 


Some conſidering the — the moſt im- 


portant part of the fortification and conſequent- 
ly the part which ought: principally to be de- 
znded, and perſuaded that 

the deects of the Hanks re 
teries in them, one above: — other, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, in order to he ſupe- 
rior in artillery to the beſiegers, and to be able 
effectually to een thay planing Cannon on 
the coun 

Others again abſolutely aſepprove of thee 
three batteries; their reaſons are, that when 
the pieces on the uppermoſt are fired, the wadd 
falling into the lower, may ſet the powder there 
on fire; that the  fmoak riſing from the 
pieces of the lower batteries obſtructs the ſer- 
vice of the upper ones, and that the lower ones 
ſoon become uſeleſs, by the falling down of the 


parapets of thoſe above; that in hiſtory there 
are man) ane of this King. T bar the 


: 6: "et - flanks 
- 8 Blardel, 


places are loſt thro 
place three bat- 


Ranks of the Citadel of Cambroy were the o- 
 caſion of the loſs of that Fortreſs, the year 1595, 
for that the Spaniards having batter d the wall, 
and diſmounted its pieces, the falling 'ruins 
choał'd up the lower flank in ſuch - a manner, 
that both became uſeleſs. That it is a diffi- 
cult matter to make uſe of all three at the 
ſame time, becauſe of the rubbiſſi and ſtuff 
which is continually falling from above; 
that as ſoon as the ravelin is taken, they be- 
come abſolutely uſeleſs, they are ſo command- 
ed from thence. That the walls before each 
of theſe places are ſo low, the Place itſelf is in 
danger of being ſurpris d by Eſcalade, and 
that ſuch a quantity of rubbiſh falls down from 
each wall in that amphitheatre, as in a fiege 
might form a breach, and give an entrance in- 
to the baſtion. TOY PRO HT. 
The Chevalier Tenfini, who is for this dif- 
poſition of the flank, anſwers one part of theſe 
objections, by ſaying, that to avoid inconveni- 
ence from the falling fire, tis only putting the 
powder in a ſecure place under cover, and 
laying a few planks over the pieces when char- 
ged. That if you cannot make uſe of all three 
flanks at the ſame time, you may uſe them one 
after the other, and the cannon of one battery 
be left to reſt and cool, while thoſe of another 
are firing. That if one happens to be diſmounted, 
you may fire from the reſt till tis refitted. That 
to prevent the miſchief done by the ſtone 
rubbiſh from the walls, tis only making the 
tb 5 
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parxpets of earth and by making a ditch before 
wepe-20 Ph that ſide, as well as prevent the be- 
gers making-uſe of the ruins for a breach. 
- Moſt Iagimeers at preſent per ſuaded that the 
canon of the beſiegers will always have the 
ſupertority, v hat number ſoever are brought ta 
them, content themſelves with a ſingle 
harter y inthe retird flank, and only endeavour 
to difpoſe of that piece which is to fire into 
the breach, in ſuch a manner, as that it may 
be in no danger of being diſmounted by the 
cunnon of the beſiegers from the counter- 
Se Ingineers again, that the ditch and 
breach may be deſended by a greater num- 
ber of artillery than the beſiegers ſhells can 
diſquiet or diſmount, and not to diminiſh 
the garges: of their baſtions, but to keep 
tor making cavaliers and entrenchments 
ſtruct ſeveral: vaulted batteries one 


| there, 6 ltr 
aboye the otliler. This method has great in- 
convemencies attending it; the beſiegers can- 
nom makes great havock amongſt: the piers of 
the vAault and may: poſſibly at laſt rum thoſe 
partg to ſuch a- degree, as not only to occaſion 
the falling in of the vault, but of the [whole 
flanic above, and render all the batteries uſeleſs 3 
beſides che fmoak of the cannon is fo offenſive 
ro thoſe WO bave the ſerving of the batte- 
ries, that they can neither fee to load rior 
manage them; Mhich ſmoak hangs fo long 
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iu the Souterrains, notwithſtanding the ſeveral 
vents and chimneys made to carry it off, as to 
occaſion a long interval between the diſcha ges, 
by which means it comes to paſs, the fire of 
the artillery from all thoſe vaults is not more 
conſiderable, than if there Wer wal the upper 
open battery, 

Nor do all Ingineers give the fame dimen- 
ſions to the demigorge; thoſe who would have 
the flanks perpendicular to the curtain, make 
it the ſixth part of the interior fide of the po- 
lygon, as the Chevalier de Ville, and ſeveral 


others. Thoſe who are for having them per- 


pendicular to the lines of defence, would have 

the demigorge a large one, for placing upper 

and lower batteries there, and becauſe it affords 

a ſpacious entrance into the baſtion, gives room. 

for conſtructing cavaliers, and for making ma- 

$12 ines and retrenchments, and enlarges the 
aſtion itſelf, _ 

Some are for having the faces little, bronaſe 
they are the parts moſt expoſed to the enemy, 
being at the greateſt diſtance from the defences, 
others are for making them very large; in the 
mean time all agree, they ought to be leſs than 
the curtains, except Count Pagan, who often 
makes them equal to them, in order to 
have great demigorges, and Blonde who ſome- 


times makes them W for the ſame rea- 


ſon. ' 
Some Ingineers are for having 3 curtain 
very large, becauſe it is the part beſt de- 
| Q 4 ſended, 
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fended, and by that means the flanks ſee bettet 
the bottom of the ditch before the faces; others 
have eſtabliſhed a proportion between that and 
the face, as Spectle and Marolois; others, 
without troubling themſelves about that pro- 
portion, are ſatisfied provided the curtain be 
ſomething longer than the face. N T7 
- "Thoſe Ingineers who began building about 
the time when breaches: were made by cannon, 
amongſt other things would have it laid down 


as abſolutely neceſſary, that the points of the — 
baſtions contain 4 right angle, thinking that c 
by having that degree of ſolidity given tliem, tac 
they will be enabled better to withſtand the ent 
cannon; the Chevalier de Ville who came ſince, it \ 
and ſome others have been of the ſame opi- exp 
3 fh2;; 9 TIED To 

Others again are not much concerned tlio we: 
the flank d angle be acute, provided it be not the 
to ſuch a degree as for the point to be eaſily tho 
broke by the cannon. They approve of them 1 
provided they are above 60 degrees, as they fur- tlor 
niſh an opportunity of taking a ſecond flank out gin 
of the curtain, and of enlarging the more neceſ- the 
fary parts of the fortification, as the flanks and are 
demigorges, which augment. the defence. Be- ers 
fides, when the angle is acute, the faces can 8 
defend one another, when the flanks come to ca 
be broken. Ingineers, as Sardis, have even hel, 
maintained, that of two angles of baſtions, ls n 
where one is an acute, and the other a right one. 
angle, to make an equal breach in both, either rea 
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ſhould defend them. 
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by mine or cannon, the quantity of ruin der 


quired for that purpoſe, will be greater in the 
acute than in the right angle. The queſtion 
has formerly made a good deal of noiſe, but 
has fallen to the ground, ſince experience has 
taught us, that breaches made in the angles of 
baſtions are attended with inconveniencies not 
found in thoſe made towards the middle of the 
faces above the ſhoulders. 7 5 
Ihe Ingineers who firſt fortified after can- 
non were in uſe, were for ſmall baſtions, be- 


cauſe being the part the enemy muſt needs at- 


tack, and through which they muſt paſs to 
enter the place, the ſmaller the part, the eaſier 
it was to guard it, and defend the paſſage. But 
experience has ſince taught us, that thoſe ſmall 
baſtions were eaſily ruin d by artillery, that they 
were incapable of any retrenchment, and that 
there was not even room for the troops which 
It has likewiſe been found, that thoſe great baſ- 
tions which were made afterwards by ſome In- 
gineers, required too great numbers to defend 
them as they ought, and that in furniſhing a large 
area for retrenchments, they furniſhed the beſieg- 
ers with the ſame convenience for their attacks. 
Some Ingineers are for full baſtions, becauſe 
cavaliers may be rais d in them to command the 
field, and defend the paſſage of the ditch, which 
is not practicable when the baſtion is a void 
one. Beſides, that when the enemy has made a 
breach in the face of a baſtion, you may diſ- 


pute 
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Senden e crepe 
which is not practicable Login void baſtion, 50. 
cauſe the breach commands the ground where 


the retrenchments ſhould be made, at leaſt the i 


part remaining fit for that purpoſe is exceed- 
I hoe of a contrary opinion fay, that in a 
void baſtion, you may make powder maga- 
Zines, or what other buildings may be wanted; 
that from thence it is eaſter going out to meet 
the enemy's mines, when there are no coun- 


termines; and that when the ditches do not 
furniſh a ſufficient quantity of earth to fill up the 


baſtion, you are obliged to go a great way to 
fetch it, which is a very conſiderable augmen- 


tation of the expence ; this laſt circumſtance 


is what uſually , determines the making the 
baſtion full or vo d. ME - 
Some Ingineers, of whom the Chevalier 
Tenſini is one, are perſuaded it would be an 
advantageous way of fortifying, if the place 
was only to be ſurrounded with a ſingle ram- 
part, and the baſtions quite independant and de- 
tach d; becauſe when thus diſpoſed of, the loſs 


ot a baſtion doth not entail the loſs of the 
place aſter it, as there ſtill remains a ditch for 


the enemy to paſs, and a rampart to force; 
they add, that a fmaller number of troops 
would ſuffice to garriſon the place in peace, and 


even to de. end it in time of ſiege. M. Vaubans 


new fyſtem of tower-baſt;ons gives great rea- 


fon to believe he was of the {ame ſentiment. 


Others 
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+ Others again by no means approve of this 
dene 4 and ſay, that when the baſtions 
are disjoin'd from the place they can never be 
defended by the curtain, that is to ſay, they 
can have no ſecond flanks; that a detach'd baſs 
tion is extremely difficult to defend, eſpecially 
if the ditch be a wet one; and even when it is 
a dry one, it is a very troubleſome buſineſs, the 
tranſporting cannon thither,and ſending them in 
ſuccours, it they happen to be attack'd; and 
that baſtions of this kind are capable of no 
greater reſiſtance than a ravelin or a counter - 
guard. 
Pagan and fore odhers world have retrench- 
ments made in the baſtions before-hand, in the 
fame manner as they ought to be when 
attack'd ; for example, within the great 
baſtion they would have another little one 
form d, with a good ditch and rampart about 
Ir, becauſe all works made at leiſure du- 
ring peace, and which have had time to 
ſettle, are much better than thoſe made in a 
hurry, juſt when they are wanted. That When 
the ditch betwixt the larger and leſſer baſtion 
is of a reaſonable depth, it gives the beſieged 
an eaſy opportunity of carrying out mines from 
thence, and of making forties to overthrow the. 
enemy's lodgments, M. Coehora, in his me- 
thod of fort.tying a Royal Hexagon, * A 
retrenchment with a revetment in the baſti 
and with a ditch 16 toiſes wide, at the — of 
which retr enchment is planted a row of — 
es 
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 Gides, with barriers to ſecure the retreat of the 


forties. He calls that retrenchment, his capital 
| ( "EIN r ene eee 
Others ſay thoſe retrenchments a little 


embarais the baſtion, and obſtruct the paſſing 


to and from the great rampart; that they are 
2 conſiderable expence, becauſe they muſt be 


made in all the baſtions alike; and that if the 


beſiegers are aware of their diſpoſition, they will 
take more certain meaſures in their attack. 
Ihe ramparts of Places, according to ſome 


Nr ſhould be rais d very high above the 


as they cover the houſes ſo much better, 
as thoſe upon the ramparts have a greater com- 
mand of the environs, ſee farther into the be- 
ſieger s works, can eaſter diſturb them in their 
approaches and batteries, and defend thedetach'd 
and other outworks. to better advantage. 
Io this they add, that when the rampart 
is very low the leaſt elevation covers the be» 
kegers. |, | gt rents eat 
The greater number of them at preſent are for 
giving the ramparts but little elevation, becauſe 
they tupport themſelves ſo much better ; becauſe 
they are raisd with leſs trouble and. expence, 
are leſs expos d to the beſieger's batteries, their 


xuins leſs choke up the ditch, and by that 


means leſs facilitate the paſſage of it, and a imaller 
ipace of ground is left at the foot of them un- 


defended; the ſhot fired from | thence graze 


better, and the ſoldier is not obliged to expoſe 
himſelf ſo much, to defend the foot of the glacis ; 
the 
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the cannon doth not wreck its carrisp 
much; and laſtly, in order to make a br 
in them, the beſiegers are obliged to bring 
their cannon to the ditch ſide. Degen was 

— — — 
town of Breda, whoſe too great height of rampart 
prov d prejudicialto it, a deve the beſiegers arr 
opportunity of approaching it with ſo little 
danger, that the beſieged were obliged to de- 
fend themſelves by rolling down ftones 3 
becauſe if they had made uſe of ſmall arms, 
they muſt have been too much expoſed ; and 
they were obliged to make cuts in the rempart 
in ſeveral places, to fire upon the enemy. A fa- 
mous modern Ingineer maintains, that the 
height of a rampart conſiderably obſtructs the 
defence of it. The enemy, ſays he, ruins the 
parapets of the faces of the baſtions in the firſt 

days of the ſiege, without ſparing thoſe of the 
flanks; the great ſecret confiſts i burying the 
place after fuch a manner, as for it only to be 
ken from the ditch fide: The maxim is a very 
good one, but it neither can nor ought to be 
put in practice in all kinds of ſituations, as we 
ſhall ſhow hereafter. | - Ns 
A great many Ingineers are againſt giving 

the — — — 2 abe 4 

expence, and becauſe a ſhot fired into a turſen 
parapet only makes its hole, without throwing 
down, or fo much as ſhaking the conti 
parts; whereas when fired againſt maſonry, it 
makes a vaſt ruin, ſhocks all around it, o 5 
# ards 
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thoſe withm the reach of them. „ S 
M. Coehern fays, he doth not think i it poſli- 


numerous artillery, but that if it be practica- 
ble it muſt be at an immenſe expence; tis 

upon this account that he doth not give a com- 
pleat revetment to the firſt ramparts of hls 


only to the orillon, curtain, and faces: of the 
retrenchment in the baſtion and in the ravelin, 
yet ſtill keeps up the firſt ramparts of the two 
la& works ſo hi 
trenchments are cover d from the cannon 4 
rhe fiel. 

Some on the other ham: Aenne fuck 
ramparts as have no revetment; becauſe they 
require a very conſiderable talus, eſpecially if 
the earth is of a very bad kind, and the ditch a 
wet one; becauſe a: little matter makes them 


fall an, and when their paliſades are broke by 


the bomb batteries, an eaſy aſcent is made; that 
when the beſtegers are once got up to the 
berm, they can ſlip away to the right rid left, 
and mount to the aſſault by ſeveral ways at 
the fame time; that fuch ramparts, tho leſs 
expenſive than others to raiſe, are much more 


ſo to keep in repair; and Blondel fays, the body 


of the place in ſuch, Fortreſles, is of no farther 
uſe than to procure better terms of capitula- 
tion, as ſoon as it is ſpoil'd of its outworks. 


| M. Cota 


ſhards flying out may hippen to kill or wound 


De to build a wall ſo ſtrong as to withſtand a 


baſtions, ravelins, or their lower faces, but 


gh, that the walls of their re- 


2 


dauſe it renders the rampart every paints acceſ- 


* mu no banquets, but tlie parapet only 


by the means of Ef es. 
M. Cocborn would: have no berm 


25g 
at. all, be- 


ſible, and leaves a better footing for the be- 


ſiegers; but to prevent the falling ruins of the 
rampart he gives it a ſufficient talus, and the 
better to fupport the earth plants a row of 
ſtakes in the-ditch, ſo cloſe as'to touch one an- 
ether. All the reſt of the are for 
having a berm of a ſuſſieient width for planting 


a row of paliſades on, for the beſieged to make 


lodgments there, and to defend nearer at 
hand the paſlage: of the ditch. 4:4 > 
Many to fave the expence of walls: in * 
and to keep them out of the view of the beſiegers 
22 would not have the revetment of the 
rais d higher than the level of tlieg round; 
a the reſt of it to be ſupported by . only. 
Others diſapprove thoſe kinds of ramparts, 
eſpecially where. the ditch of the place is a 
dry one, as they greatly facilitate ſurpriſes 
by eſcalade, and in time of ſiege, if the lowneſs: 
of the maſonr y ĩs its protection in ſome meaſure 


againſt the erm 8 cannon, tis not ſo againſt 


the mine. 

Almoſt all Ingineers make the parapet four 
boot and a half high, with one or more banquets, 
that the musketeer when he has fired may 
retire under cover; and make embraſures and 
merlons, to cover boch the cannon, cannoneers, 
and other perſons appointed to ſerve them. 
The Chevalier de Ville, and ſome others, are 


juſt 
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juſt high enough to fire over en barbetre, for 
— more eaſy traverſing the piece on either 
All Ingineers are for having the parapets of 
{oft mold, that there may be no ſhards or rub- 
biſh to hurt thoſe behind. Blonde! would have 
them all of maſonry, and only fix foor thick, 
with three of earth behind, and diſapprove thoſe 
made of earth only, and three toiſes thick, 
becauſe that great thickneſs takes vp a great 
© part of the terre-plain, throws back the de- 
< tence, and prevents the ſeeing or defending any 
< part of the ditch before it; by which means 
© the enemy make their lodgment there with 
& eaſe; and carry on their - trenches by demi- 
c ſap, to the right and left from the breach 
© towards the retrenchments, when they are 
© lodg'd upon the head of the baſtion? There 
is no danger from their ſhards or rubbiſh, 
he ſays, when they are made of maſonry, 
becauſe of the three feet of earth behind ; and 
as for thoſe ſhot which ſtrike the glacis of the 
parapet, unleſs they plunge from a great height 
they riſe and fly over it with a rebound. 
Some having found by experience how fortni- 
dable low defences were, what miſchievous effects 
they were capable of producing, and how hard a 
matter tis to ruin them, have from thence taken 
occaſion to make a faufſe-bray or ſecond ram- 
part round about the place, 'within the great 
ditch, even with, or at moſt a foot or two lower 
than the level ofthe ground, for placing muſ- 
| queteers 
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queteers in, to defend nearer at hand the bot- 
tom of the ditch and faces of the baſtions. 

Others diſapprove of them, - becauſe their 
berry e is liable to be enfiladed from the 
faliant angles, unleſs either traverſes are made 
; in that part rais d very 
high; becauſe t ey are plung d into by the ra- 
velin'as ſoon as it 15 taken; and if the ramparts 
of the place are of earth, the falling rubbiſh 
from” thence fills up the fauſſe-bray ; ; if they 
happen to have a revetment, the ſhards 1 0 
il or wound thoſe who ſhould defend it. 

Some Tngineers, not to be obliged to miake 
the ditch wider than the upper flank, or to 
give the enemy means and nity of 
placing upon the ditch ſide a greater aumber of 
cantion than the beſieged can poſlibly bring in 
* to 3 5 to defend the flank intend» 

to be deſtroy d: and becauſe it is a dif 
ficult matter to eren the fauſſe· bray from 
being enfiladed) which is before the face of 
the baſtion, would only have that part of 
it ſtand, which: is before. the flank and Leo be 
of the ſame length with it. Others, for the 
above reaſons, are of opinion, that there ſhould 
be none before the faces, but 'a pprove of. it 
before the flanks, - and likewiſe | the cur- 
tains ; this is M. 'Fauban's opinion, and that of 
kveral other modern Ingineers. They would 
have it ſever d from the body of the place by a 
ditch, that it may not be acceſfary to the faci- 
brating an attack W ON OT: curtain, or 
upon 


—— —1— — — — ——— 
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upon the flanks; that is to ſay, that the rub 
bib of the wall of the body of the place and 
that of the fauſſe-bray together, may not make 
a breach of ealy aſcent: This affords one great 
convenience, which is, that the ditch behind 
the fiuſſe-bray vn the flanks {crves for a place 
A arms for the g 


ros 10 faſly from into the 
1 ditch, When it as a dry one, or as a ſecure 
treat for the boats When it is a wet; for 
which purpoſes” theſe ſmall works are of er- 
nt uſe. They are called renailtes to diſtin- 
guiſh them ſtom the former. They have like- 
wie this farther advantage, that as by their ad- 


van d ſituation in the diteh they drag - hearer 
to the points of the oppo 


oſſte baſtions, the lines of 
defence may be extended bey end the reach 'gf 


muſquet-ſuct, which wilt Tmkrhling reducg rte 


eExpences of tlie foltieHton. In ehe kinds-of 


Hauſſe-brays or ;tenailles, ſome Are tor giving 
them faces, flanks, and ,curtains; others for 


Their having two. Jaces only, parallel to -thoſt 
f the baſtions; Others again in ſome particular 
raſes make them n two faces, and [a {mall 
curtain; of which threeſeyerat forms the fiyſt is 
che worlt, becauſe their flanks are;enfiladed\by 
ths ravelm. Some Tngineers; are for their pre- 
fenting a ſaliant angle to the enemy, to, ſhorten 
ſill more the. lme of defence, and that. thoſe 
within them may be! out of reach of tlie 
flying ſhards from the wall of tlie body of the 
place. M. Vunban ſometimes; made-uſe of one, 


fometimes. rother;" pcealicnally.. M. n 


ER hy, 
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an his firſt and third method, gives the gyrtains 
of his tenailles a ſalliant angle, to make them 
more cupable of defence, and $0566 wb trans 
in them. inoxe room to move. 

AIngincers are likewiſe: Grind er el 
ments 4 — to cavaliers; Some v ould have 
them in every: front af the by. geo to 
command the a adjac t parts of the fiel, and 
ton | 2 in their Works; 
Others co 1 them, becauſe the higher. the 
caſinon is rais d the more nalted it ſtands, andiex- 
po dito battery and ruin from every fide. Be- 
cauſe ſhot pointed downwards have neither that 
force nor certainty of aim as thaſe pointed up- 
wards from below, and neither of — rr lk 
an effect as thoſe fired hurizontally, whether 
it be againſt a battalion, or againſt a;bdttery, r 
any > icr- work of the kind; for; beſiges.that 
plunging hot have leſs force in themſglves, 
yy with a longer line of raſiſtance in 

the ſubſtance of the Work. That When the 
beſieger s batteries ſtand on a jo ground, to 
prevent their cannon being ſeen from the cava» 
liers after their recoil, there needs -ooly- the 

- giving cheir platforms a greater decl nation. 
That thoſe cavaliers are a great expence, and 
that cannon placed on the ſame ſpot on the 
level ground would pe much more ſerviceable 
in . defence of the ditch and oppobte baſtion; 
Amongſt thoſe Who approve of cavaliers, 
me are for placing 3 on the ſecond flank 


= the en in order to diſcover the face f 
R 2 the 
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th oppoſite poles Rees Othety 
woult Have them in the gorge oficthe-baſtions, 
or in the midſt of the curtains, that one may 
be ſufficient for eacbo front, and hy that means 
to ſade expenee. Others place them in the 
baſtions. Theſe Ingineers are as littie 
about che form of tliem, whether it de 
circular, oval; ſquare, oblong ſquare, or a rhom- 


dea the lt of Which is the mot goacrally 
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Dry an wet — have likewiſe each. d 
chem ir partiſans; thoſe Who give the pre- 
fererice to the former do it for the: following 
reaſons. Becauſe from thence is eaſier taken out 
uny quantity of earth that may be wanted to 
ralſe the works; that, according to Blondel, 


the ditch is the? place here the aſſaild may 


make the — reſiſtance, where they are 


moſt under cover, and the aſſailants can only 


enter in file; That in time of ſiege they may 
ſally from thence; either: with horſe or foot; 


un cover di way land detachd works are 


in means better ſuſtaind and deſended; 

paſſage of it is eafier deſended by re- 
cenelnments rand all other kind of — 

That in time of ſiege the cattle of the country 


may be drove in there, for the ſubſiſtance of 


the garriſon; and the: place is more eaſily 


to be ſuccbur d. On —— aber where 


che ditch is full of water, there is no defending 


the oorworks but by-. paſſing over bridges of 


communication, tubject to many inconveni- 
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—— rs to br 
down, and overſet theit boars and. Jon 
that when things a 


there have deen ir es at fieges 
of detach d works ving — loſt, -which 

might eaſily have been defended, had there 
been any poſſibility of ſending them ſuccours 
when they were firſt perceiv d to be in danger: 
That in cold countries, when the duch 18 
frozen the place is liable to be ſurpri 6 
hot ones the waters of the ditches breed un- 
wholeſome vapours, at leaſt if” . are not 
ſuſted from time to time. 


The Chevalier Tenſii, whe peer wee 


ditches to dry ones, makes reply to the greateſt 
part of theſe objections. He fays, That if the 
ditch happens tobe frozen, tis — every day 
breaking the ice in the middle of it, for the 
ſpace of about ten foot wide, and piling up the 
flakes one upon another on that ſide next the 
place, which when frozen together will make 
tuch a kind of yall as is difficult to paſs; as 

Is practiſed in northern countries: That 
the cattle may be turn d into ſuch cover d ways 


and works- as are not attack'd; but as. neither 


theſe nor the dry diteh ean afford ſufficient 
br ma for them, there is always à nee 
magaz nes: That ſuccours may be recei 
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28 The egg Ge. ef Bon, 
inte che oover'd; Way; and ſallies made from 
thence: That fallies made "oy ana and 
en va je inn ditch are merely im Ver- 
plots; becaſe tne ornerhy; 

he havpertetly- eftablith'd his lodgment, and 
mite feveralvopenngs» into it; that in the 
night · timo hei ſcatters he ground with * crows 
feet, anct upon the erſcarp keeps cannon 
aeays ready charg d +: d eurtoucbe. That 
when the dltches are full of water the place 
is better ſecur d againſt à ſurprize, and 


in. you: ol letze leis en ne by al- 


mal. 51: 5 
0% — Lngineers te for — 2 Lirzle ditch, 
of about two or three tdiſes wide; in the middle 
of the * one; Biondel ſays they are of 
admirable ute, provided: are made 
£:wide and there not ſo near the counter- 
Karp as for che enemy to fill them up by 
©thtowing in earth from ther ſap, and =o a 
* 


ſuſheient ſpace left betwixt em and the 
3 o_ the place, for making retrenchments, tra- 
verſes; aud ſuch other works as are uſual and 
6 — forthe deſence of the ditch; 
A kind of lage tefiter-Bdoks, | confifting of four 


ſpikes,. each abam ſour inches long, diſpos d in ſuch 
a, manner as, fall. xhich w 7 el to have three points 
N 


downwards, and the four 


tent of chem is to cripple bor fe upon their march. 


A Num of 4 cylindrical form, made either 


of tin ot canvas, of the ſame diameter with the bore of 
the piece, which hokds both, the cannon- ball, leaden bul- 


ti or "nails, and pieces of old iron of al ſorts fit for 


- did A C00 ; l il. 
L $1 Theſe 


never comes there: till 


nted upwards; the in · 
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iſappron d by 
any Ingineers whatſoever, tho ſome are only 


by the means of Fortreſſes, . 
+ Theſe leſſer ditches are not di 


for making uſe of them, when neceſſary ta 
— emaner off the rain water; 3 


they obſtruct in ſome meaſure the retreat of 
the ſallies made in the ditch, as well as prevent 
them marching out with any large front to at- 
tack the enemy, which is the great ad» 
vantage the beſieged have over the beſiegers 
when the latter firſt enter the ditch to make 
their lodgment there. 

M. Blondel and ſome other i chink i it 
would be an advantage to have the ditch and 


counterſcarp fill d with * caponieres, + coffers, 
and conceald ents; ſome would have 


the caponiers cover'd, not to be plung d 


into from the brink of che counterſcarp; others 
would have them open, that the muſqueteers 
within may not be blinded by their own ſmoke; 


ſome are for placing them before the flanks, 


others for having them run acroſs the ditch, 
from the angle of the ſhoulder. M. Vauban 
makes them begin at the middle of the curtain, 
and carries them qu. te acroſs the ditch, to ſerve 
IT kewiſe tor a communication with the ravelins. 


A ws Jadamant uſually 5 by the bekieged in 
the ditch, when a dry onc, and rais'd about two foot 
above it, with embrafures to fire thro' upon the 3 
ers, to repel them in their paſſage. 

1 A work much like the caponiere, only with a chin 
brick or ſtone wall, loopholed, inſtead of a parapet of 


carth. | 
R 4 N. Ce- 


ditch. of the retrenchment of his baſtion; makes 
underneath: the counterſcarꝑ or terre - plain of 
the face of the baſtion, a gallery or caponiere 
of maſonry covered with a foot and a half of 
earth; that gallery is full of air-holes, ta 
carry off the ſmoak; and has its paſſage di- 
vided by ſeveral doors at two or three toiſes 
diſtance. It ſerves likewiſe as a way to paſs 
from one tower or orillon to the other; and to 
preſerve. a communication with the entrench- 


ment, another gallery of ſtone · work, loophol d, 


is carried from the ſalliant angle acroſs the 
ditch, cover d with planks and earth a foot and 
half thick; there is another almoſt of the ſame 
kind carried acroſs the dry ditch from the re- 


trenchment in the ravelin; beſides which at 


the extremity of that ditch, on each ſide the 
retrenchment, are coffers of ſtone, loophol d, 
and rais d tour feet above the horizon; they 
are cover d with earth and planks, and have a 


fmall ditch before them tram ſour to fix toiſes 


* 


ide. 3 Nr enen ; 

There are very few: Ingineers who do not 
think ravelins before the curtains abſolutely 
neceſſary, becauſe till theſe are taken the ene- 


my cannot paſs the ditch to come at the face of 
ele baſtign bo ther by cheir means he is kept ar 
2 diſtance from the place, and when he would 


approach it, they oblige him to advance ſtep 
by ſtep, by the frequent checks they give him, 
aud the ad a 


anger he is in of being en- 


cover the ports and the flanks from the beſieg- 
ers batteries in the field; Thoſe Ingineers who 
diſapprove of them, object to their expence, 
and the great numbers required to defend the 
place which has them; that when the ditch is 
a wet one, there is no entering them but by 
a bridge, which when once it 1s broke down 
by the artillery, no more ſuccours can be ſent 
thoſe in the ravelin, and farther, that when 
the enemy are once maſters of it, it furniſnes a 
very convenient place for bringing cannon thi- 
ther, from whence to batter and ruin the flanks. 
The common practice however is againſt this 
opinion; there are very few confiderable places 
fortified without ravelins, except Palma Nova 
belonging to the Venetiant, ' Groninguen, and 
the Citadel of Antwerp; and it was the ex- 
pence of conſtructing thoſe detach d works, ra- 
ther than any indifferent opinion of their uſeful- 
neſs, was the reaſon of ſuppreſſing them. 
Some Ingineers make flanks to their rave- 
lins, others none. The latter ſeem to be the 
belt. Firſt, Becauſe a greater ſpace of ground 
is taken into the ſame circumference. 2dly, 
That when they are without flanks, one and 
the ſame piece grazes the entire face of the 
ravelin; and when there are flanks, there muſt 
be another to defend them. The third 
reaſon 1s, that if the enemy would come to at- 
tack the. face of the baſtion, before he has ta- 
The following ſentence ſeems miſplaced here, being 
Father an argument for the uſefulneſs of ravelins in general. 


ben the ravelin, b l. the utter may raiſes 
es in the demigerge, to 


bartery of a feu/ piec 
dornmand the - others in reverſe, when they 
come to mount the breach; and the befiegers 
cannot poſtibly diſmount thoſe cannon with can- 
non, having no place to raiſe a battery, but 
maſt abſolutely take the ravelin. The fourth 
reaſon is, that ravelins' without flanks cover 
the place better, eſpecially the gates, the cur- 
tain and the flanks. 

Thoſe who are, for having flanks to 


chr” kabel ny they defend berrer their 


neighbouring baſtions, Kip prevent the making 
lodpraents on the counterſcarp, and that the 
_— of the ſhoulders become ftronger there- 
In thoſe places M. Vuuban has fortified, 
de nag mate as both of the one and the o- 
ther manner. 

Some are for having the ramparts of the ra- 
velins not above eight feet higher than the le- 
vel of the field. M. Coeborn would have them 
only four feet ak ove the horizon, bur raiſes the 
faliant angle of the parapet higher to pre- 
vent enfilades: Others again would have them 
only three feet lower than the body of the 
place, becauſe when the ravelins are low, the 
enen can raiſe cavaliers, and mounting can- 
non upon them, drive out afl Who Thould 
detend them. Thoſe who are of the firſt 
opinion reply, that if thoſe cavaliers are 
made near” "the ravelin, it is not to be 
done without a good deal of expence both 


1 


0 


by: the means of Borvreſſ. 36 
of time and people, and if they de a-fur 
— they muſt be rais d 10 att entrödrtit- 


nary height to have that ſuperiority over 
the ravelin wy 


that the | advantage of male- 
ing the ravelins low, is that the enemy can 
never make breach in them from the field, be- 
ſides which, they partake better of the defence 
of the place. 

M. Coeborn gives the rampart of his rave- 
lins a parapet ot twenty feet wide at the t 


and a banquet and terre-plain of feven. 


Blondel and ſome others give no . grand 
breadth to the ramparts of cheir ravelins, than 


is neceſſary for the recoil of the pieces on their 
batteries; others would have them wider, in 


order to retrench the breach. © 

Some Ingineers have propos d to make the 
terre-plain of the ravelins, and of all the reſt 
of the out-works, even that of the cover d 
way, only fix inches above the furface of 
the water, that the beſieged may find no 33 
to make their lodgment. Coehorn ſinks the 
ditches of the retrenchments in his baſtions, 
within half a foot of the level 'of the 
water; thoſe of the ravelin the fame ; 
makes the coverd way of the counter- 
ſcarp on the ſame level, and gives the latter a 
contitmed decline to the very brink of the wa- 
ter in the ditch. He pretends by this means 
to oblige the beſiegers to carry the earth which 
is to cover them, the diſtance of thirty-eight 
toiſes in the ditches of the ee id 
the 


the-ravelins, arid in ſome plages as far as eight 
and ſiſty toiſes, This without diſpute is a cont» 


fGiderable: advantage, but it is only to be put in 
practice in places chat lie very low ; it would 
be Mork of too much labour any where elſe, 


as well as a troubleſome buſineſs to diſpoſe of. | 


The Chevalier Tenfint is for making low 
flanks at the extremity of the faces of the ra- 
yelins, to defend nearer at hand the paſſage of 
the ditch with great and ſmall arms. Others: 


eoudemn them, and ſay they may ſerve to 


qover the beſiegers when they are making their 
pailage.., That thoſe flanks are uſeleſs as ſoon 
as: the enemy is lodg d in the place of arms, 
near the rentring, angle, becauſe from thence 
be can 5 eaſil ; either- oblige the beſieged , to 


abandon them by the fire of his ſmall arms, 
or by, throwing grenades, ſhells, or other 


ne works into them; beſides which they give 


the enemy an opportunity of entering the ra- 


velin through the gorge. M. Vauban, when 
the ditch is a dry one, contents himſelf with 
making places of arms there, A 


Tbe retrenchments and redoubts : which moſt 


Tngineers are for making in the, ravelins, are 
generally approv'd of; nathing farther can be 


objected to them, but the expence of their, 


confiruction, and of the additional men and 
munition neceſſary for their defence. 


% tf Fin # + 
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All think: it proper that the retrenchmen 
and redoubts ſhould have reverments,tharehey 
-njay not be liable to be taken ſword in hand: 
and that their ditches, if it is poſſihle, ſhouli 
be dry ones, for thaſe within S 

er every moment to at the 

— to — — N | 
to fally and diſturb them in ther 
In that retrenchment of the ravelin; M. Coe- 
born makes beſides, at the gorge of it, a 
poniere of maſonry covered with. thick planla 
and earth, and before it a redoubt in the orm 
of a bonet, —— the Why I 
of paliſades. 76 Gil e 7 161 
What Ingineers fay in 8 to ravclics, 
they ſay of a is Herr likewiſe ; the gener 
ral intent of which is to intercept the view: of 
the faces and batteries in the oppoſite flank 
from the counterſcarp and field. Some of them 
give thoſe counterguards a rampart wide e- 
nough for the troops to draw up in order of 
battle, to ſuſtain an aſſanlt, and to retrench 
themſelves there; others make only a para- 
pet, with two or three banquets, that when 
the enemy become maſters: of them, they may 
not have ground to raiſe batteries. Coeborn, in 
his firſt method of a royal hexagon, allows 
only twenty feet for the width of che parapet 
of his cover faces above, and from twenty eight 
to thirty three feet at the bottom. Blended, 
for the Amed reaſon, would have them all H 
maſonry, and. countermined, to deprive che 

beſiegers 


1 — 


e oeh, We f ue, 
Sefiogers of all poſſibi 


lity of placing cannon 
_ after they have forced them. 


W Inginders, to ſaue a patt of he great 


zexpence-of icopnterguards, place ravelins before 


ind points of 5 is certain thoſe 
orks are leſs. 


we, but the cover che 
fanks —” and date all ane the view 


4 


All Ingineers : agree, hw ap counterſcarp 
t. to have a revetment when the: ditch 15 
one, and Iikeuiſo chat it is an advantage 
— one, when the ſurſace of the water in 
the ditch at the higheſt is a good deal lower 
than the terre-plain of the cover d way; and 


chat the only caſe in which a revetment is of 


no rent advantage, is when che ſurface of the 
Water is very near even with the terre-plair <> 
the cowerd way. Thoſe Ingineers take it for 
gramed at the fame time, tluat the earth is of 
à ſufficient conſiſtence to ſupport itſelf, other- 
wiſe there would-be a neceſſty for the! coun- 
's having a revetment to preſorve both 
thebreadth and depth of the ditch 
24 S are all likewiſe agreed as o ks 
uſefulneſs of :2-cover'd way, tho not as to the 
diſpoſition of its parts; ſome would have 
it ſunk into the \countorſcarp; others are 
for raiſing it above the level of the field, 
and more e il are for taking one Half out of the 


_ counterſcarp, and 1 the other above the 
Level of js ak the:laſt method is the beſt 


ene in that the fire of the ſmall arms __ 
= the 


y ile medus of Teartreſſes., ans 
the glacis well, and that of the heſicgers run 


plunge into the cover d way, whereas bah be 
„ 


8 to incou 
one or other of thoſe points. When cererid 
ways Were girſt in uſe hey. had n more than 
three toiſes in breath. which was not ground 
ſuffioient for the:troops to march and counters 


march, appointed i tc defend. them. Blowers 


fallen into the other  <xeream, he wonkt have 


them from ſeven to eight toiſts wide, for nb 


troqps to draw. up in order of battle theve, 'by 
means of which extraordinary — 


more expoſed to plunging — com the 
and leſs protected by the work they — 2 
beſides there is no neceſſity for che tοο hav 
ing o much ſpace. "The beſt defence uf 3 
coverd way doth not always conſiſt in main 
taining the ground with — ſucueſt 
of ſuch a way of proceeding isitooqrecarious, acid 
the lols e it thould not ſuex eil. 
The branches ob them hkew tle are made ſe- 
Veri ways; ſome ate for carrying themumim 
direct — others for making falliant angles 
from ſpace to ſpace, or works. of ſome —_ 

for. tliat Hank each. other ; 
Io ayo;d' being eafiladed, — 5 
inflated, or with-teeth like a ſaw, as the. Cha- 
valict,Tenfint ; others are for having travers 


in them from ſpace to ſpace; che latter is the 


bet method for the . but O 
not e be made 10 join the 9 —.— 
rTapet: of the covered way, as has been practis d 


by 
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by: ſome Ingineers, and the paſſage lie on the 
fide: next the eounterſcarp, becauſe when the 
enemy have once made themſelves maſters 
there, they will be under cover of thoſe tra 
verſes... The paſſage vught to lie between the 
traverſe and the parapet of the cover d way; 
and ſhut up by a merlon jutting out from the 
parapet. Some ines ln uk another way 
of covering -thoſe paſſages, e cut away 
a ſpace of ſour foot and a e es in. the para- 


pet, or elſe make the branches of hwy 


way with doubles or returns to cover the pa- 
The former of the two laſt methods is 
only proper for covering the paſſages at the 
rentring angles, which are either flank d by tlie 
ravelin, ar by the body of the place, but is 
of no uſe to cover thoſe — the ſahant angles, 


becanſe the cavity is not ſeen from rhence, and 


the d may 
the ſec 
ſiegers advance their fapp on the head of the 
quarapet; and lodge themſelves on the crook'd 


lodge themſelves there. To 


to abandon the great branch entirely, 
they find themſelves enfiladed. Whereas 
97 is in à direct line, the be- 
* may diſpute their covered way . inch by 
becauſe they can only be plunged imo 

from the front, but never enfiladed. 
The old Ingineers made no places of: arms 


3 
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it is objected, that as faſt as the be. 


Teturn of the cover d way, the beſieged are ob» | 


— el ſs angles of * er dun, at 
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preſent all agree in the neceſſity of them, for 
flanking and nearer defending the branches. 
Some would have lunets in them, the better 
to grace the glacis, and to maintain the cover d 
way; they even pretend, that by the help of 
thoſe ſmall works the beſieged may raze any 
lodgment the enemy ſhall make on the paliſade 
with eaſe, as often as he pleaſes. That the be- 
ſisgers will find themfelves under a neceſſity 
of attacking them, and when they have 
taken them can make no uſe of them. Blon- 
del has made them, in his new method of for- 
tification, for thoſe very reaſons, and likewiſe 
to prevent the flanks of his baſtions from being 
ſeen obliquely from any part of the field. 
M. Coeborn is ſatisfied with making ſmall 
redoubts of maſon work there, loopholed, a 
brick and-half, or two bricks -thick, covered 
with a row of paliſades to prevent the ene- 
my from opening them with a petar. 


The better to ſuſtain the cover d way, on the 


makes coffers or caponieres, and pretends by 
defending - them with ſmall arms, and halt- 
pikes, to keep the beſiegers off from the place 
of arms, and to prevent them from throwing 
in grenades there. The inconvenience of tho 

coffers is, that by means of wool-facks, gabions, 
and faſcines, the enemy may prevent their ef- 
tes, and that it is not impoſſible either to ruin 
them with carinoa from the field, or to demo- 
lin them with ſhells, I he raiſes chem a How 
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the cover d way, can break down what part 


274 The ſafety, &t. of States, 
and half above the eſplanade- or glacis, and | 


covers them only With plank and turf. | = - 
There are likewiſe various ſentiments as to be 
the manner of planting the palifades; M. Va- of 
ban has wrote a diſſertation upon this ſubject, the pa 
moſt material part of which we have extracted, la) 
and ſhall here inſert it. Es | ria 
There are four ſeveral ways of planting 5 
© palifades on the cover d way; the firſt, and ne 
© moſt ancient way, is to ſet them on the his 
© head of the parapet within two foot of the ob 
© border, and riſing three ſeet and a half above IF 


Tit. The good properties of theſe paliſades is 
© the keeping the cattle out of the cover d 
way, and preventing the enemy from in- 
© fulting it before the trenches are open d. The 
© bad ones are as follow. Fir, They ſerve 
©as a mantelet to the enemy, and intercept 
© the greateſt part of the fire of the- place, 
© when they are lodg'd behind them. Secondly, 
They are eaſily eut down, as the enemy can 
march dire&ly* up to them at any time. 
< Thirdly, There is no repairing thoſe that are 
© broken in the attack, without being expoſed 
© to the enemy at the ſame time. tbly, They 
are too fair a mark for the cannon, infomuch 
that the enemy before he comes to attack 
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© of them he pleaſes with his batteries, to open 
© himſelf an entrance, which the belieged can 
© no ways. prevent, and for which reaſon the 
= uſe of them is laid aſidde. 
- 0 Blandoel 
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Blondel had condemn'd them before M. 
Pauban, becauſe, fays he, tis eaſy for the 
beſiegers to break down any part they pleaſe 
of them with their cannon, and to leave any 
part ſtanding, to ſerve as a breaſt-work, by 
laying faſcines againſt them, or other mate- 
rials, to cover them from the enemy. The 
Spaniards formerly planted them in this man- 
ner, with which M. Gowulon charges them in 
his Memoirs of Attack and Defence. See his 
objections to thoſe kinds of paliſades. The *' 
* Spaniards ſet their palifades upon the pa- 
* rapet of the coverd way, whuch int 
© half the fire of the place, and give the work- 
men an opportunity of making their lodgment 
© with eaſe; tho the ſoldiers, ſtupid by nature, 
* neither know what they are about, nor whi- 
* ther they are going ; but at thar time there 
being nothing more to be done but to march 
* forward, they follow their Ingineers and 
© their officers, till running their head or ſto- 
mach againſt the palifade, down drops the 
* faſcine at their foot, and thus the lodgment 
becomes traced out, which is afterwards per- 
© tected without difficulty by the skill of the 
_ ? Ingineer. 

he ſecond manner is to plant them with- 
in the cover d way, cloſe to the parapet, and 
© rifing three feet and a half above it. The good 
* properties of this ſecond kind of palifades are, 
« that ſuch of them as are broken may be re- 
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* pair'd with fafety; and under cover; the keep: | 
© ing off the cattle, and preventing the cover d 
* way from being inſulted as before. For the 
© reſt, they have the fame detect in common 
With the foregoing, for which reaſon they 
© are not made ute of at preſent. Wee 
© The third manner is, To plant them 
upon the banquet, near the foot ot tlie pa- 
rapet, at a foot and a half 's diſtance from it, 
meaſuring from the inſide of the croſs- bar to 
the ſummit of the parapet, which their points 
exceed by a foot. 1 he good properties of 
this ſort, are, 1/7, They are not to be cut down. 
2d), There is no leaping over them without 
great difficulty and danger. - 3dly, There is 
ſcarce a poſſibility oi ther being damaged by 
the cannon, which can only take the points 
of them, can make no great ſplinters, never 
* diſfange the whole jrame, and very rarely 
* plunge Within the croſs bar. 47%, The 
* poſſibility of taking away or replacing thoſe 
* which are wanting, as it may be done under 
cover. Fly, They no wiſe incommede the 
cover d way, ſtanding clot to the parapet, 
* to which they are even an ornament. Their 
defects are, ½, The diſticulty of placing 
tlie fand-bags, which cannot be done wit h- 
© out expoſing the perſon, or ſupporting them 
© with a kind of treiiels fet behind; the one-13 
difficult and troubletome the other too dan- 
_ © gerous. 2d/y, Suppoſing the rew of ſand- 
bags ſet upon the head of the -parapet, you 
E' can only fire in a direct line beſore you, hos 
| caule 
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| cauſe.” the interſtices of the paliſades and 
* loopholes betwixt the ſand- bags will not allow 
aſlanting of the muſquet to the right or left. 
34h, Iis objected to them, that the opening 
*- thoſe barriers through which the troops ap- 
pointed to ſally are obliged to file off, occa- 
ſions their being too much expoſed, and pre- 
* vents the ſally having any great effect, which 
* however doth not exclude the uſe of thoſe 
* barriers, being neceſſary both for the ſally- 
ing and retreating of the horſe, and likewiſe 
* often for the foot; which defect therefore is to 
© be conſidered as mingled. with ſome good qua- 
© lities.”, This methad of planting paliſades is 
* practiſed-in all our-fortified towns, . 

The fourth manner is a new one, and has 
© only been practis d at three or four ſieges, 
where they pretend it has anſwered well. 
They plant the paliſade within four and 2 
half, or five feet of the foot of the parapet, to 
* which t is juſt equal in height, and cut bar- 
* riers, and ſmall openings of three foot and a 
* half wide in it, at every ten toiſes diſtance. 
This kind of paliſade has the good properties 
* following. 1½, It is in ſtill leſs danger of be- 
ing ſhatter d by the cannon than any of the 
* former, as it is not ſeen at all by the enemy. 
* 2dly, It can neither be leapt over, nor cut 
* down, while the beſieged defend it with re- 
* ſolution; for otherwiſe it is eaſier cut down 
* than the former, becauſe the enemy throwing 
* himſelf in betwixt the paliſade and the para- 
5 — 3 Abet 
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pet, is there half coverd ſby the paliſade it - 
© elf. 3aly, The conveniency of replacing the 

© broken. ones under Covers! Ar, The eaſy 
6 ranging of the ſand bags, which is likewiſe 
© to be done under cover. Ft, The oppor- 
5 -tunity of fallying on a ſudden, wien ſeaſt ex- 
pected, by throwing themſelves at once over 
* the parapet, and retreating. after the ſame 
manner. 67hly, The opportunity of making 
a better and more reſolute defence of the co- 
ver d way, by keeping oloſe up ta the pali- 


hardly practicable. The defects of tlus pa- 
* lifade are, ½, Its being greatly expoſed to 
© the plunging fire of tie enemy both on the 
front and flanks, as ſoon as they have gain d 
© the head of the parapet. z2dh, The expo- 


© fing thoſe troops who are reſolutely.-to' de- 


© fend the cover d way, to the uncertain fire 
of the rampart and ravelins which ſhould 
protect them, whoſe parapets being much da- 
* maged at the time of the attack, tis ſcarce 
© poſlible but thoſe of the place muſt hurt their 
£. own people when the attack is made in the 
day-time, much more when made in the night; 
s which together with the fhowers of grenades 
throw in there by the beſiegers, render the 
© defence of thoſe paliſades exceſſively dangerous 
in the day-time, and in the night 1nſup- 
portable. gdly, The greatly expoſing the 
men betwixt the parapet d paliſades, both 
* to the burſting of the grenades, and to the 
5 — danger 
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danger of not having it in — thes er to re- 
„ tire in time, when s from his 
places of arms to attack ap Zo bly, The 
* borders of che parape t are in a little time 
© ſtrangely broken by the ſallying and re- 
* treating gf the troops, who come in rather 
© head than feet foremoſt ; which defect hows 


* ever is not very conliderable, gs 

| © be xepa ired. > 
M. Faukan lays, that in the cam 1 in 
Holland, he faw another ſort of palifade on the 


coyer d way at Nimeguen, upon = head of of the 

Parapet there, © it was no more than a row of 
6 trees, whoſe ſocks were ſet in the ground, 

having their principal branches ſharpened 

+ as they happened to grow, from three to four 

foot long, and interwoven, one with the 
* other, ee in that the lines of Alexia! 

It is indeed much more proper for re- 

* trenchments. of that kind, than or the bor- 

der of a cover d way, having all the defects 

; of the firſt and ſecond ſort, .for Which reaſon 
bit deſerves no place here. 

Some Ingineers double the, paliſades of tha 
* places of arms in the rentring angles, follows 
ing the rhird and fourth method of planting 

< them, in order to a more reſolute defence 85 

8 © them. Theſe were ſaid to have anſwered very 

f well at Grave, Mayence, and WOK at Kei W 
wert. 

he third and fourth manner of pa 

exe the beſt beyond diſpute, but 5 one e and 
: A Ee tother 


A, 


no The ſafety, Sc. of States, 
© rother have very great defects, though of the £-< 
*' two che laſt is to be prefetr'd 5 becauſe in that =” 
a reſolute defthice of the oer d way ileal ＋ 
* hazardous, as thoſe of the place may venture 2 
in open da y- light, upon oœcaſion, to fire over * 1 
the heads of them who defend it, the latter be. b 
* ins ſo much underneath them; but not in tue IM _ £* 4 
© other method, where they are raiſed ſome- 555 
th ng higher. The beſt defence of the coverd 4 4 
Muy, in my opinion, doth not conſiſt in obſti- 
= .nately maintaining the ground, that advantage 
os too dearly purchas'd, and, ſooner or later, 
vou are ſure to be driven out with loſs. 1 
*-thould rather chooſe to give up to the enem 
* for a time, thioſe parts which are moſt within 
"rhe command of the place, and after obliging 
* them to ſuſtain the fire of tlie place and out- 
Works, and their defences well lind for the 
ſpace of hal” an hour or three quarters, then 
* fo return into it again; ſuch a fire given at 
eaſe and leifure, without conſtraint, could not 
© fail of a great effect; it might perhaps be 
* poſſible for the beſieged to maintain their 
* res in the places of arms, by means of 
Aube pal ſades, while at the fame time, 
the fire of the place acted upon the branches 
of the ſal ant angles on the right and left of 
4 them : This fire, however, could not but 
© 'bs*extreamly hazardous, even in the day- 
tune, as ſoldiers are awkward, and take but 
Sitrle care how they level their · pieces; for 
hich reafon T hold it the beſt, at leaſt the 
6.24 | 3 WON | L | c ſecureſt 
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* ſecureſt way to keep but a ſmall number of 
men in the cover d way, with orders to retire 
into the neareſt places of arms upon the right 
and left of the attacks, where ſtrong detach» 
* ments ſhould be kept ready to ſally out on 
both ſides, one over the glacis, the other a» 
* long the cover d way, and this to be varied 
and repeated whilſt attended with any ſuc- 
The right courſe to be taken, is to plant 
the upper paliſade at the time of the tur ſing 
_ © the parapet of the cover d way all about 
* the place, to keep it in continual repair, 
and the lover. range either to be laid by in 

the magazins; or piled up and cover d with 
ſtraw, and never to plant them before the 

time of ſiege, nor then, till the attacks 
are known, and before the front intended 
* to be attack d. There is no farther pro- 
* viſion. neceſſary. for that purpoſe; I ſhould 
even think it unneceſſary to double the pali- 
fade, except at the places of arms in the ren- 
tring angles, being the only parts that can be 
obſtinately maintain d; at leaſt, there ap- 


* 


* it; and as to the upper palifades, they may be. 
improv d by diſpoſing them in ſuch a manner 
*-that the intervals may be equal to the breadth 
of the paliſades, and driving in a tenter hook 
3 inches long bet wixt them. The croſs bar 
* of the paliſade ſhould be faſten d with pegs, a 
foot or fifteen inches below the parapet, the 
© head: 
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s ſharpend to a point E twelve inches jong, 
and planted within fix or eiglit inches of tlie 
5 — the. parapet ; ſo that the horizontal 
= diſtance betwixt them, at the ſummit of the 

paliſade, will be a foot and halt, exclufive of 
* the thickne(s of the latter: thus the ſoldier, 
* who fires over the head of the para pet, will 
© ſtand at two foat diſtance from it. Suppo- 
* ſing then, that the ſand bags, when ſome- 
thing preſſed down, take up a foot in breadth, 
< the fuſil, which is three feet 'eight inches in 
*. barrel, will extend eight inches bey ond them, 
*. Which is as much as need be deſired on ſuch 
an occaſion. 

Tis indiſputable, that by enlarging the in- 
ervals betwixt the paliſades, by farther ta- 
pering the points, and not making them 
higher than nine inches above the parapet, a re- 
medy is found to prevent the ſplintering of the 


paliſade, and likewiſe tor the inconven.ence of 


not being able to ſlant or traverſe the muſquet 
ſufficiently, as well as for the d.fliculty of rang- 
ing the land. baggs; however, in the late de- 
fences of towns, this laſt-method has not been 
followed exactly, the bent nail or tenterhook 
has been omitted, and tlie paliſades brought a- 
gain within four inches diſtance of one ano- 
ther. 


kind, ſo contrived as either to be ſet up an end, 
or let down at tene they are fix d upon 
: al 


* head of tlie paliſade riſing nine inches above it; 


M. Cochorn has given us Rull ilades of a new 


by the means of | Portreſſes. os 0 


Horizontal beam, which turns round, is about 
two toiſes in length, and ſupported by two 
ſpindle-poſts fix d in the ground. He has a 
great opinion of theſe paliſades; firſt on ac- 
count of the good husbandry of them, as they 
are never to be ſet up but at the time of attack. 
2dly, They are out of the reach of the enemy's 
cannon, as they are never ſeen, till the time 
of their making the aſſault on the cover d way. 
All that can be faid againſt them is, that if 
one of the poſts or ſtakes happens to be broke 
down by a ſhell, a ſpace four toiſes long muſt 
want paliſades for ſome tine. e 


1 


Some Ingineers are for carrying away all 


the earth round about the place, within the 
reach of muſquet ſhot, till you meet either 


with rock or water; or if neither ſhould 


happen, aſter digging three or four feet, the 
void ſpace to be fill d up with flints and 
ſtones, and cover d only with a foot of earth 
thrown over them ; the fame thing to be done 
in the dry ditches. There can be no diſpute, 


but the befiegers works would by this means 


be render d extreamly difficult, but the expence 
of conſtructing the fortreſs would be enereas d 
proportionably. | ASH 
Some Ingineers are for driving ſtakes into the 
ground, cloſe to one another, and coverin 


them over with earth. This can only be 


done in places near great forreſts, and even 
chere not without very great expence. 


Some 


-. Some;Tngineers-fay thoſe counterſcarps whers' 
there are no ſecond (ditches, muſt. be loſt the 
firſt attack, and for that reaſon, u hen the fitus 
ation is low, would have {ſecond ditches made 
at the extremity ef the glacis, as in that caſe 
the. beſiegers will not have it in their power to 
inſult the cover'd, way till they have paſs d 
them, Which paſſage muſt be extremely diffi- 
cult, being oppoſed by the whole counterſcarp 
juſt at hand; and the making their lodgment 
ou. the glacis no leſs ſo, as the enemy will be 
obliged to rank oft, in order to paſs the bridges 
when they are coming to make their lodgment; 
beſide the advantage of thoſe ſecond ditches 
turnithing a ſufficient quantity of earth to raiſe 
and widen the ramparts of the works; others 
again think them prejudicial, as they are an 
obſtacle to the ſallies in their iſſue and retreat, 
as well as to the receiying of ſuccours: They 
condemn them ſtill more when they are liable 
ta, be drain d, becauſe when laid dry they afford 
a lodgment or place of arms almoſt ready made 
at the foot of the gla cis. 

Some Angineers at this day being perſuaded 
that a place is no longer detenſible, but muſt 
preſently be taken, after the beſiegers are once 
lodg d upon the ditch ſide, becauſe of the nu- 
merous train of artillery employ d at preſent in 
the attacks or towns; and prejudiced likewiſe 
by the obſtinate reſiſtance made by ſome ſecond 
cover'd ways in the late wars, look upon thoſe 
works as the beſt of the whole n 
N . W NCN1 
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ohen ſuſtain d by grazing lunettes, placed ei- 


ther at the ſaliant or rentring angles. Others 
acknowledge theſe latter afford no mark to the 
cannon, but condemn them on account of the 
numerous and ſtout garriſons required to defend 
them as they ought; and becauſe when taken, 
they furniſh the beſiegers with places of arms 
ſecure againſt all ſorties, and extremely com- 
modious for attacking the firſt cover d way. 
They acknowledge the necetiity of a ſtrong 
garriſon, not only as the lunettes and front at- 
tack d muſt be well furnithd with troops, but 
beeauſe more troops will be wanting for ad- 
vanc'd guards upon the right and left to pre- 
vent. the beſiegers coming and attacking upon 
the flanks thoſe guards of the ſecond cover'd 
way. They likewiſe own the neceſſity of 
having ſtout fellows, as thoſe works require 
great reſolution to defend them; for if once 
they are loſt, tis impoſſible to drive the be- 
ſiegers out again, without putting all to the 
hazard. By all we have been now ſaying on this 
ſubject of ſecond cover d ways, it plainly ap- 
pears that the ſecond counterſcarp which M. 
Coeborn makes in his ſecond method beyond 
his ſecond d:tch, is by no means capable of 
making a great reſiſtance. 24. 2 1417 
A great many Ingineers ſay with Blandel, 
that ir would be of great advantage, if the 
whole were countermined, both the ramparts 
of the place, the ditch, the outworks, and the 


riaus 


rious depths,” and on different levels; and 
branches carried out extending a great way into 
the country; the mines to be correſpondent 
to known ſpots above-ground, in order to ſpring 
either the nearer or more diſtant ones upon 
occaſion, or even thoſe underneath the chic 
works of the enemy s attack, 
M. Coehorn propoſing ſuch methods of forti- 
fication as are only practicable in ſituations of 
very low horizons, would have countersmines 
only under the ramparts of the body of the 
place. He makes two galleries in each wall, 
which is all he tells us, not choofing to impart 


his ſentiments to the publick, either concern- 


ing the diſpoſition or conſtruction of them. 
No Ingineers condemn the uſe of mines, tho 
fome think it worth conſideration, the great 
expence required to furniſh the whole circum- 
ference of the place with them in the man- 
ner Bltndel preſoribes, and that they are not 
practicable in all ſituations. That ſuch high 
fituations. are rarely met with as admit of the 
conſtrudting them in the manner Tngineers pro- 
poſe. That the ſoldiers dread of them doth 
not proceed ſo much from the examples of 
their great effects, as from a prepoſſeſſion 
that it is not in the power of valour or cou- 
rage, how highly ſoever exerted, to extricate 
them from the danger. Laſtly, that the 
execut:on of them in time of action is liable 
to many inconveniences, which often fruſtrate 
their effects. That thoſe which are to be ſprung 
| beyond 
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beyond the glacis cannot do any great execu- 
tion; becauſe, take what meaſures you will, it 
is not poſſible to place the fourneaus directly 
under the line of the trenehes: That the 
danger of them may be avoided by ob- 
ſerving the following precautions; by opening 
the trenches as near the place as is poſſible, and 
puſhing them on till you reach the foot of 
the glacis with ſuch ſwiftneſs and ſpeed, that 
the beſieged may have no time to carry out 
new branches, or to load his mines, ſuppoſing 
he had time to make them: By placing only 
fmall guards of eight or ten men in the moſt 
advanc d works, and thoſe from diſtance to dif- 
tance, leaving the reſt behind ready to march 
out againſt forties. By ſinking a number of 
ſhafts in the grand place of arms, or laſt parallel, 
and from thence carrying out ſeveral branches 
directly to the counterſcarp, the ſpringing of 
whoſe: fourneaus ſhould overturn the whole 
ground, as faſt as the trenches advance above. 
Laſtly they ſay, that obſerving the ſame con- 
duct in the ditches and the ramparts, all thoſe 
formidable ſtratagems can only retard the ta- 
king of the place for a few days, and that if 
there have been inftances of the defence of 2 
place having been greatly prolong d by mines, 
it ought rather to be attributed to the unskilt- 
tulnets and backwardneſs of the beſiegers, 
than to any great difficulties they were put 
to, to preſerve themſelves from their effects. 
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8 . SECTION II. 
Particalars to be confider'd by an Epi- 
neer in laying out the deſign of a 
. Horireſs. ys ds 


N order to adjuſt properly, and ſettle the 
1 plan of the Fortifications of a Place, ſe- 
veral conſiderations are abſolutely neceſſary, on 
which the number, form and ſubſtance of the 
ſeveral works muſt depenc. 5 
- Firſt, It the Prince is powerful, has but 
few places to fortify, and conſequently can 
afford to be at a great expence for the con- 
ſtruction, maintenance, and defence of that 
Place he propoſes; in ſuch caſe an Ingineer 
thould multiply the works on each front, giving 
them ſuch form and ſubſtance as he thinks 
molt conducing to. a good defence, whatever 
it may colt the Sovereign. © 
_ He ſhould act aiter the fame manner when 
employ'd by a Prince of ſlender power himſelf, 
but having powerful allies, greatly intereſted in 
his preſervation, and from whom he may pro- 
miſe himſelf all kinds of aſſiſtance, both for 
the conſtruction, guard, and defence of the 
place he intends to fortif /. 
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If a Prince is weak of himſelf, and without 
aſſurance of powerful aſſiſtance from his allies, 
prudence ſhould direct the Ingincer to engage 


in no expenees beyond his finances: and in 


ſuch a Prince's ſervice never to undertake 
works which cannot be executed but at an 


| excellive expence. 


Secondly, When a place i is expos + to aha « ati 
tacks of powerful enemies, an Ingincer ſhould 
endeavour to augment its ſtrength. by adding 
as many works as the power of his Sovereign 
will admit of, or the finances he is pleas d to 
appropriate to that expence. 

If a place is out of all poſſibility of — 
belieg” d by a powerful army, a good body of 


a place, 'and good ditch are ſufficient; of this 


kind are thoſe places poſſeſs d by the European 
Princes in the Eaft and id Weſ Indies. 

If a place has nothing to fear beyond the 
incurſions of Banditti or Savages, or a few Mas 
roders, whoſe object is rather plunder or con- 
tribution than making themſelves maſters of 
the place, it ſhould be fortified in the ſimpleſt 
manner poſſible; it is ſufficient, if ſurrounded 
with à curtain and ſmall baſtions, a narrow 
aach, little pe and ö the N proportion: 

 Thirdh, The "and bee of 
thoſe who are to defend i it, and of thoſe ex 
to attack it, are likewiſe to be conſider d by an 


Ingineer; each nation has its peculiar talent in 


War, and one of the chief points of skill in a 
p i Genes 


29 The ſafety, Ge. of States, 
General, is the knowing how to make the beſt 
uſe of that talent. 3 
Some on account phlegm, reat per- 
ſeverance, and reſolution, as the —— are 
extremely proper for. the defence of a place 
where a continual fire is to be made from be- 
_ a parapet: When a place is to be defended 
eople like theſe, nothing farther is neceſ- 
thr but that the works he gbod in their kind, 
capable of _ defended and Not to. be Car- 
ried ſword in hand; that is to ay, the ditches 
in particular to be deep and full of water, or it 
ho are dry, the walls to be very ſtout, high 
Encugh to be above the reach ot all infults, a 
very ſubſtantial rampart. and parapet, to graze 
the glacis well with their fk, and. An open view 
"Others by their Wal Anfaticnce and 1 
_ wardnefs, as the French, grow ſoon wear y ofthat 
kind of defence, and preter ſuch works as are to 
bedefendedfword in hand: Where the garriſon is 
to be compoſed of a0 like theſe, tiere: is no 
occaſion for actnaſs in the body of the 
place, but a — tor; good cover a ways, 
and advanc'd pieces of chibanry, ſuch as may 
require long labour and trquble on the beſiegers 
part, to oblige the beſieged to abandon, and very 
vigorous efforts to nuke themſelves maſters 
0 of them in any reaſonable tine. 
Some nations are never diſhearten d RE 
redious labours - ways are. Nm to 'Unclergoe 
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in order to gain the enemy's works inch by 
nol and — eee hard four and twen- 
ty hours, than be expoſed a ſingle one to danger; 
han the beſiegers are of this ens u 
behind work muſt be prepared to oppoſe them, 
accompanied with all poſſible chicanry, to aug- 
ment and protract the difficulties of the attack. 
Others are not capable of going through 
thoſe tedious formalities, without growing wea= 
ry and diſcouraged; when the befiegers are of 
this temper, an Ingineer on the contrary need 
make but a few works to oppoſe them; fuch 
however as are proof againſt a ſurprize, or 
Tword in hand, and accompanied with what- 
ever may oblige the beſiegers to advance ſtep 
by ſtep in their attacks; as good ditches and 
very high ramparts, yet not ſo high as to afford 
too. fair a mark to the cannon of the enemy. 

As to thoſe populous nations who care not 
what numbers they loſe in their attacks, pro- 
vided they can but ſucceed, care muſt be taken to 
build fuch works to oppoſe them as may be proof 
againſt all efforts of fword in hand, eſcalade, or 
ſurprize ; ſuch as it would be exceffively diffi- 
cult, or rather impoſſible for them to make 
themſelves maſters of, without laying ſiege to 
them in all its forms. _ 3 

Thoſe who have never given themſelves the 
trouble of remarking the Gtere nt qualities na- 
ture has given different nations, will doubt 
leſsly hint theſe reflexions puffi d too far, but 
ii they will look into Hiſtory they will find 

— . — — what 


— 
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what we are now advancing confirm'd by nu. 
4 merous examples. ; th, 

[ .  Fourthly, Regard muſt be had to the purpoſe 
N for which the Fortreſs is deſign d, whether it 


be for an offenſive. or defenſwe one: If it 
is intended to bar tlie entrance of a State, and 
there be no poſſibility for an enemy to penetrate 
without firſt making himſelf maſter of it, it is 
the duty of an Ingineer to fortify it in ſuch a 
a manner, at may cut off all hopes in the be- 
ſiegers of being able to carry it, without great 
expence of time, labour, and people. If the place 
is of no farther importance but only in regard to 
itſelf and its dependance, an Ingineer ſhould pro- 
portion the expence of the works to the reve- 
nue the Sovereign receives from the town; 
anfomuch that it the revenue is inconſider- 
able, and the intention of the Prince in forti- 
tying it is only to give the inhabitants ſome 
mark of his paternal care, the Ingineer ſhould 
fortify it after the beſt method; yet managing 
the whole with ſuch conomy, as not to 
ſtraiten the Sovereign in his other more neceſ- 
fary expences. „ Kh 5 
If the Fortreſs is intended for an offenſive 
one, that is to fay, is built for ſtowing provi- 


quantity of ammunition as may be neceſſary 
for any intended expedition, and that enter- 
prize perform'd, it is of no farther importance 
10 keep the place; the Tngineer. ſhould con- 
tent himſelf with fortifying it in ſuch a manner 
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ſions for the ſubſiſtance of an army, and ſuch 2 
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as to be proof againſt all attacks either of ſur- 
prize, or ſword in hand: But if he has reaſon 
to doubt the ſucceſs of that enterprize, and in 
caſe of ſuch miſcarriage, the loſs or taking of 
thoſe magazines may be of ill conſequence to- 
the State, affording the enemy the means of 
farther extending his advantage already gaind, 
the Ingineer, in ſuch a caſe, ought to fortify it 
with as much care and caution as if it were the 
key of the State. 

Fifthly, The advantages and diſadvantages 
of a ſituation in general, are likewiſe to be con- 
ſider d, in order to have recourſe to art, ac- 
cording as it may be more or leſs neceſſary. 

If the air is unhealthy, the quantity of water 
inſufficient, or in the beſiegers power to cut 
off, it would be a folly in an Ingineer to laviſh. 
vaſt ſums to make ſuch a Place exceeding 
ſtrong, becauſe either of the two defects we 
are now ſpeaking of, is ſufficient to oblige the 
beſieged to capitulate, even tho they were not 
preſs d by an enemy. | he 

An Ingineer having a place to fortify, too 

ſmall to contain a garriſoncapable of giving that 


e army any diſturbance who ſhould leave it behind 

1 or on one ſide in like manner ought not to be 
2 very intent upon multiplying its defences, be- 
y cauſe the enemy, if he pleaſes, may march on 
r- WU Without being under any neceſſity of attack- 
"6 | Ig nt. Eh 

n- If a Place is ſubject to a command, an Ingi- 
er MW Accr ſhould have recourſe to all that art ea 


— 
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furnifh-as a remedy for that defect, with more 
or leſs attention to the expencc, as the place is 
of more or leſs importance. nth | 
Tt a Place is difficult of attack by open force, 
And eaſy to defend, or to explain myſelf better, 
if it is ſo advantageouſly ſituated as not to be 
taken but by famine, an Ingineer to avoid 
putting his Sovereign to any unneceſſary ex- 
pence, ſhould only aſſiſt nature where ſhe is 


= defective, but at the ſame time he ought to take 
[ particular care, that whilſt he is deſirous by 
1 this means to pay his court, he doth not leave 
1 it in the power of the beſiegers, ſome way or 
= other, to make an eaſy paſſage to the place. 
HB If the ſituation of a place is ſuch as ea- 
1 ſily to be ſuccour d at pleaſure, there is no ne- 
cęſſity for ſo ſtrict an attention to the aug - 
1 menting of its ſtrength by multiplying the 
4 works, that ſingle natural advantage excceding 
4 all that art can beſtow; experience hath 
convinc d us by many inſtances, that the long- 
1 eſt and moſt vigorous defences have been made 
#4 by ſuch towns as have had the opportunity of 
in ſhilting their garrifons at pleaſure, and where it 
io was eaſy throwing in ſuccours of any kind. 


But where the ſituation is ſuch, that it is 
impracticable either to throw in ſuccours, or 
to ſhiſt the garriſon after it is once beſieg d: If 
ſuch à place is liable to be attack'd by force, 


a 


that defect ſhould be remedied by making an, 
augmentation of good works, and ſuch as may 
be capable of defending themſelves, dl I 
| 4 0 4 Flaces 
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Places whoſe ſieges may eaſily be rais d, re- 
quire no better condition of defence than ſuch as 
may enable them to maintain their ground a few 
days longer than the time requiſite for the 
Sovereign s drawing his troops together and 
marching to their felief. On the other hand, 
where there is no forcing the enemy to raiſe 
the ſiege, the Ingineer ſhould fortify the place in 
ſuch a manner as to protract and draw out the 
attack to the utmoſt length, that fortune may 
have time to interpoſe in the beſiegeds behalf, 
with ſome favourable accident. 

An Ingineer ought in like manner to aug- 
ment the number of the defences, when the 
place may be beſieged with any conſiderable 
advantage; that is to ſay, when the magazins 
of the beſieging army are very near at hand, 
and their carriage eaſy to the army; or when 
in the neighbourhood of the place is found a 
ſufficient quantity of proviſions, forage, water, 
and fewel for the army's ſubſiſtance; and they 
are neither liable ta be incommoded by waters 
in their Camp, nor by the prevalence of any 
unfavourable ſeaſon. On the other hand, if all 
we have been now ſaying happens to be 


_— NE BW 


t 


5 againſt the beſiegers, nature having ſo particu- 
r larly favour the place in this reſpect, it would 
if WW be unneceſſary there to employ the utmoſt aſſiſt- 
:, ance of art to enable the Fortreſs ta make a 
n long defence. 

75 The want of Stone, Brick, Lime, Sand, and 


Earth in a country, is a reaſon ſufficient for not 


T 4 giving; 
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giving a place all the ſtrength it might be other- 
Wie capable ... 5 
The barrenneſs or fertility of the country 
may likewiſe be a motive for an Ingineer to 
make the place more or leſs ſtrong; as ſuppoſing 
proviſions very ſcarce on the enemy's frontier, 
and the place capable of ſnpplying them, that 
circumſtance is ſufficient to render it of impor- 
tance, and on that footing tlie Ingineer ſhould 
regulate the fortifications. 9125 

The eaſe or heavyneſs of expence in conſtruct- 
ing the works of a place, are likewiſe reaſons 
which may determine an Ingineer to enlarge 
or diminiſh the number of them, it the place is 
not of extreme importance. | 
« Sixthly, An Ingineer ſhould conſider the par- 
ticular circumſtances of the ground, whether 
advantigeous or otherwiſe, to avail himſelf of 


the former, to remedy the latter, and to adapt 


ſuch works as are moſt fuitable to each; in 
this the skill of an Ingineer properly conſiſts; 
for the greateſt part of what we have been 
otherwiſe ſaying, concerns not him alone, but 
the Miniſter and the Sovereign. 

In laying out the deſign of a Fortification it is 


indifferent whether the whole be regulated by 


the interior or exterior ſide of the polygon. An 
Ingineer with a competent skill in Geometry 
may take either way, as beſt ſuits the particu- 


larities of the ground, without being obliged 


afterwards to make any alterations in what he 
may have already fix d and laid dawn by 2 
former method, When 
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When the fronts. of a- Fortification are of 
eaſy approach, without any particular advan- 
tages of ſituation, the lines of defence to be 
properly drawn, ought not to exceed muſquet- 
ſhot; but when thoſe fronts are any ways fa- 
vour'd in their ſituation, more eſpecially in a 
| caſe of neceſſity, thoſe lines may be farther ex- 
tended, as when ſtanding on the ſea-ſhore, or 
border of a lake, great river, or morals, Ge. 
In polygons of a great number of ſides, it is 
| beſt fortifying 4 lignes fichantes, or in that 
manner where the lines of the faces produced 
fall within the curtain; not only for the fake of 
thoſe advantages we have already mention'd, 
but alſo to prevent the angles of the baſtions 
becoming too obtuſe, and that the reciprocal 
defence of the baſtions and ravelins may be leſs 
oblique. On the other hand, when the poly- 
gons have but few ſides there is a neceſſity for 
tortifying 4 lignes raſantes, or in that manner 
where the lines of the faces produced terminate 
at the rentr ing angle of the curtain, to prevent 
the angles of the baſtions becoming too acute. 

An Ingineer ſhould always proportion his 
flanks according to the eaſe or difficulty of 
the approach, or attack of thoſe parts they 
defend; and both reaſon and experience have 
convinc'd us, that the beſt upon all occaſions 
are thoſe deſcribed by the cord of an arc whoſe 
center is the point of the oppoſite baſtion. 
As the ſhoulders are intended to cover the 
flanks there is no doubr but thoſe flanks may 
be 


be ſingle and in direct lines, when they are 
neither liable to be batter d from the field nor 


from the fide of the oppoſite counterſcarp; and 
en the other hand, when they. are ſo expoſed, © 


there is an abſolute neceſſity for giving them 
As it is certain the greater number of can- 
non the flanks will admit of to oppofe thoſe 
brought by the beſiegers on the counterſcarp, 
the more difficult will be the ruining thoſe 
flanks; it follows that thoſe are of the beſt 
kind, which have two thirds of the whole ex- 
tent of their flank under cover, and the remain- 
der for the ſubſtance of the ſhoulder : Being the 
fide of an equilatera] triangle, whoſe bale is 
the extent of the flank; and a body of ma- 
ſonry of a circular form beſt reſiſting the 
efforts of cannon, it follows that is the moſt 
convenient ' one for the ſhoulder of cyery 
flank. 4:44 it | | ; | 
Cuſtom at preſent having eſtabliſh'd the uſe 
of a much greater quantity of ſhells than here- 
tofore at the attack of places, there is no room 
to doubt but the artillery of thoſe flanks whoſe 
batteries are conſtructed in the form of an am- 
phitheater, mult very ſoon be deſtroy'd by thoſe 
machines; that they can be of no effectual 
uſe upon any occaſion ; and that the beſt way 
therefore is to confine ourſelves to that ſingle 
upper battery of M. Vauban s. 
If a Prince has ſtrong reafons for fortifying 
a place commanded by ſeveral riſing puny 
= and 
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and it is impoſſible to prevent its being plung d 
into upon the flanks, an Ingineer muft un- 
avoidably have recourſe to that method 
making ſeveral cover d vaulted batteries one 
above the other; that if the great guns on the 
upper flank happen to be diſmounted, they may 
make uſe of thoſe in the caſemates for the de- 
fence of the ditch and of the breach. 1 
In polygons of few ſides an Ingineer is un- 
der a neceſſity of making the angle of the baſ- 
tion acute; in thoſe of a mean number of ſides, 
if he will fortify @ /zgnes raſantes, he may make 
it a right angle; and in thoſe of a greater number 
of ſides, he may make it either right or obtuſe, 
as he thinks moſt proper, and fortify either à 
la raſant or ficbhant. When this is left to the 
option of the Ingineer, they generally give the 
right angle the preference. . 
The moſt perfect baſtions are thoſe of a 
middling extent; an Ingineer ſhould never make 
them little but when he is abſolutely confined 
by the irregularity of the ground; and there is 
no advantage in making them extraordinary 
large but when they are intended as platforms 
for a great number of artillery; as when lying 
cloſe to the ſea-ſhore, they are to defend either 
the _— of a harbour, or the anchorage of 
a road. * 7, 
When within the body of a Fortreſs there 
are ſeveral convenient places 12 * ga- 
zins, and the excavation of the dite r- 
niſnes more earth than is wanted to form the 
| ram- 


_ 
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ramparts,. it is proper to make the baſtions 
fall ; but if there are no good places tor the 
agazines, and but juſt a ſufficient quantity of 
earth to form the ramparts, there is a neceſſity 
for mak.ng them void. | . 


1 


On a rocky ſituation of a ſmall extent upon 
the ſummit of an eminence, where there is a 
neceſſity for bringing tlie baſtions - forwards . 
upon the declining ſides of the hill, and either 
' the ſeat of the curtain muſt be lower'd all 
around, ar the Faſtions rais d extremely to be 
nearly on the ſame level; to avoid that expence, 
1 will be moſt convenient to detach the baſtions 
from the rampart, at leaſt to ſet them lower 
down, and to make communications by po- 
fterns. The. upper town of Fort Louis is thus- 
fortified. a e e 
When any one baſtion of a place is weaker 
than the reſt, being either eaſier ot approach, 
or from ſome other circumſtance; the belt. 
way, if there is no remedy for that particular 
defeat, is to make a retrenchment in the baſtion 
betimes, that it may be near equally as ſtrong 


* 7 


as the reſt, and as capable of reſiſtance. 

Where a quantity of earth is to be found in 
the environs more than ſufficient, and extremely 
proper for the works of the beſiegers, an Ingi- 
neer would act very indiſcretely to make very 
high ramparts to ſuch places; as all the cannon 
he could bring there could not much incom- 
mode them, having it in their power ſo ea-; 
fily to cover themſelves by the plenty and. 


goodneſs 
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.goedues of. the earth; and thoſe cannon like- 
wWiſe being ſeen from many parts of the field, 
muſt, With great caſe to the beſiegers, be ren- 
der d unſerviceable for the whole ſiege in a very 

ort time: as the enemy may begin to batter 
in breach as ſoon as they come within diſtance. 
In ſituations of this kind, an Ingineer ſhould 
bury his works in the ground, to be leſs ſeen 
from the field, and that the beſiegers may not 
be able to male breach till they are lodged 
pon the ditch- ſide. 

It is quite otherwiſe in regard to places, 


. environs are on a ſoil where there is no 


going ſix inches down, without either meeting 
rock, or water. In artacking ſuch fortreſſes, 

the beſiegers not finding, on the ſpot as much 
earth as is neceſſary for their works, but being 
obliged to go farther a- field to look for it, and 
conſequently unable to carry on their approaches 
but at a very flow rate, and with great fa- 
tigue and danger: the Ingineer, to encreaſe all 
theſe difficulties, ſhould: raiſe the ramparts of 
the place very high, that the cannon. of the 


eged may overlook the country all round, 


and oblige the beſiegers to begin their attacks 
at a very. great diſtance, and to make the pa- 
of their trenches and batteries bigher and 
ſtronger than ordinary, not to be plung d into 


or ſeen from the place. This is attacking the 


1 1800 on his weak ſide, or making the beſt 
ſituation where they muſt want earth 
= cover them; and was what induced Valperca, 


who 
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Ao er the plan of the deſign of 
Cotronere, to make the ramparts an 
high; and thoſe who' have — 
upon this account, have made it 
knew nothing of fortification. 8 
In low grounds, where the ditct 
Fd with water, one may ſpare the 
Piving the works a revetment, if it is 
And of a good conſiſtance; but if it 

gravel, ſand, or turf, there is an 
— for a revetment. - The kee 
ſuch — would exceed confide 
Expence of a revetment, and they we 
be able to ſupport themſelves againſt 
a ſiege. In places of a hi h ſiruatior 
here there is no water to be had int! 
chere is an abſolute neceſſity for g 
works a revetment. 

On fronts of places ſtanding cloſe 
fide, or oft the border of a large lake 
which there is no approaching but 
veſſels: cannon being the only means 
them to the bottom, are therefore 
effectual for preventing their approac 
as ſhot fired upon the water are le 
than thoſe upon the land, the moſt ad 

vay is to malte the parapets juſt of a 
the guns to fire en barbette, to be ab 
them on all ſides Wherever the ene 
preſent themſelves, or attempt to d 
But at all the other fronts where 


ditch, covered way, glacis, and whi 


Gr. of Fatet, 


he ek of Malta for 
ramparts and walls ſo 
have condemn d him 
made it evident ey 
ation. : 
ere the ditches -can = 
\ay ſpare the charge 
Went if it is a rich foil 
ce; but if it is either 
Bar 18 _ 9 
The ng up 6 
— conſiderably the 
and they would never 
ſelves againſt cannon in 
high ſituation likewiſe, 


o be had in the ditches, 


eceſlity for giving the 


anding cloſe to the ſea- 
f a large lake or river, 
roaching but in large 
e only means of —— 
are therefore the 
their approach; beſides 
then pi les caion 
moſt advanta 
juſt of a height to) 
A: to be able to bh 
rever the enemy's ſhips 
attempt to draw near. 
fronts where there is a 
me and which-are-ac» 
ceſſible 


by. the. means of Fortreſſ, ef, 
2 che parapets ooghe 10 be = 
feet aad a half nig for the With 
embraſures made in them for the cannon, eſpe- 
i 0G the beſieger n 
in a 3 

The rapets: ought nor yoke): of maſonry, 
but — the place ſtands either on a very 
high rock, or where there is not a ſufficient 
quantity of good carth to ferm them, and 
where the ſhot fired obliquely from below can 


make but hon ak: e 
parapets 


If by givi « rst height to the ramparts 
to e command over the field, the 
foot of the faces, the ditches, counterſcarps 
and cover d ways, become ill-defended, as mul 
needs be the conſequence; the Ingineer in that 
caſe will be under a  neceffity of making a 
* fauſſe-bray, for placing oannon and muſque- 
teers in, to defend-thoſe. Places from a nearer 
hand, and with a leſs pl N 
There is a neceſſity for ing the ſame t 
x places firuate on be brow & an eminencs 


„A work much [mote uſed 
built in the great -ditch of arg rg ; | 
high as the level of the cover'd way, conlifling of = f 
part and parapet, ſurrounding the N 
A K | 10 
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An large places on a high fatuati 


giving the works — 3 — 
great an expence, and WI [ 
de ſunle extremely deep to get bet 
and eight feet water in them; a far 
hkewiſc abſolutely neceſſary to deſe 
t and paſſage. The great town 
oh, Lubect,: and ſeveral others 
Germany, are tortified; after this mar 
The fronts of ſuch places as lie exce 
and have neither counterſcarp nor ce 
to defend them, as thoſe on the brink 
morale; river; lake or ſea, ought to h 
brays, to ſerve — as keys C 
teries 2 1 _— s ſhips that 
D 1eſe;/particular:cales fauſſ 
not to be cmd, bur — the.cor 
emu uſeful anc 
Tenailles are — — ke 6 
what: they will 3 but abſolutely neceſ 
the fronts of irregular places, where 
of defence exceed the extent of muſq 
— ce happens to be com: 
2 ounds, which are neit 
levelld nor taken in, but whatever 
krurn the works, will fill incomm 
tis chert an Ingineer to keep the bu 
of ſight, and tortifications. from being 
commanded in reverſe, and plung d 
choſe eminences, ſhould have recour 
to traverſes, but likewiſe to cavaliers 
as the effects of cannon are to be de 
hen placed upon thoſe kind of work 


Lt ahigh ſituation, tiers 
vetment - would: be too 
vhere the: ditches muſt 
to get betwixt feven 
them; a fauſſe- bray is 
N to defend the de- 
2 great towns: of Ham- 
everal others in n 
iter this manner. 
ces as lie exceeding 3 
erſcarp nor cer d way 
e on the brink of a great 


2; ought to have fauſle- 


her as, keys or for. bats 
7's ſhips that would: aps 
lar caſes fauſle-brays:are 
ut on che ontrary, ars 
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Oper. 
'; and kt the fronts bs | 


olutely neceſſary before 
places, where the lines 
tent. of muſquetsſhot. 
as to be commanded by 
hich are neither to be 
but whatever * you 
Mill —_— _— 
keep the? 

dns from being. 5 — 


and plung d into from 
d have recourſe not only 


iſe to cavaliers, as little 


1 are to be 
de we a; 


. 


by the means of Weed. 


- Tf-thoſe parts where-the ra 
ſtand are deficient of earth, a 
environs” of the place; if the excavation . 
ditches cannot Arni them with a ſufficient 
quantity, but they muſt be oblig d ro fetch it 
from atar; and laſtly, if the expence of 1“ 
the ramparts to fuch a height as is neceſ 


thoſe kind of ſituations, is found t dry 


for 1 Sovereign s 7 rc the ee to fave 
the g aſh t pare 


or meta. or in "ach — 
ſome In Ingineers have ab- 


in a rock, Er ERC ure 
one, and the Prince: 


are bp r of .o-bintelind 

a anette and imended 

only to contain a garriſon. 
Ravelins with flanks are not good except 


ved 9———— ere # 


cover d ways, and the faces of the two baſt ions 


upon the * and left, which frequently hap- 
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4 ante the ramparis 


wen have ien thei 


by thei means of Fortreſſes. 


the enemy may be neteſſitated to make them 
Klves maſters of, in order there to erect _ 
batteries againſt the flanks. 

When the body of a Place ſelf is not 
good, and the Whole defence of it depends 
pol that of the cover d way; an Ing 
in the rentring places of arms there, mould 
make — wich revetments and a good 
grazing fire, annexing all kinds of chicanry Fond 
ſtraragems which my contribute to its better 
1 One 

Second ditches: are abfolueky: cacellary when 
men is very low, and where the requiſite 
quantity of earth is not to be had for giving 
the works a convenient breadth and elevation. 
There are no Places where a ſecond cover d 
way ſuſtain d by lunettes is more proper than 
ſuch as are acceſſible on one front only, whoſe 
others! are cover dl either by the fea, rivers, 
lakes,” moraſſes, canals, inundations, or by 

recipices. > As: theſe; latter cannot be at- 
tack d without the utmoſt difficulty, the be- 
ſioged ma: y-employ almoſt: their whole 


in the gd and defence of that ſecond cover d 


and maintain it reſolutely, which is the 
natural and true defence of thoſe kind of works. 
In regard to Places Kanding | on rocky 
eminences tis beſt following - Blondel s advice: 
© When I meet, ſays —— any unevenneſſes 
* it their avenues, I rather chooſe to cut 


them down into precipices, than give my- 
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* tify them, becauſe ſuch works mig 
enemy as ſo many ſteps or deg 
< proach, as ſoon as they had made 


maten of em 


When any one front of a Fortific 
pens to be a good deal weaker than t 
account of its being ſubject to ſome 
ments, and whatever advanc'd wot 
made to render it equally: ſtrong, 1 
tirely plung'd into from the ſame e 
the beſt thing that can be done is 
tempt the making any work the) 
countermine, if poſlible, the whole cc 
of that front of the fortification: TI 


in theſe caſes, where works canno 


above ground without great defects, 
them underneath; if the depth and na 

When places are acceſſible only. bj 
neck of land, of a ſoil eafily remov 


at leaſt fourteen feet above water, col 


under the counter ſcarp are very go 
that avenue is of a rock ſo ſoft as te 
termined without much labour, li 
Malta, no work to be made there c- 
exceed it, eſpecially as the expence 
very great, the avenue being of for 
tent; the ſhards of rock flying out 
on the ſpringing of the mine muſt gre: 
the beſiegers; the making a lodgme 
ruins be a work of great difficulty, at 
leſs labour to attempt to give vent te 
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h works might ſerve an 0 render it unſerviceable, in hopes to ſecure 


ſteps or degrees of ap- themſelves from its effects. 5 
y had made themſelves Countermines in the ramparts of works are 
e ys  aent7 , likewiſe excellent when they happen to be 
t of a Fortification hap- on a rock of that kind; and where it is ex- 
veaker than the reſt on tremely difficult making breach with cannon, 
ject to ſome command- the rock running up as fig as the cordon; or 
advanc d works can be at leaſt ſo high, that the rubbiſh which may fall 
ly ſtrong, mult be en- from above is not a ſufficient quantity to make 
1 the ſame eminencies; the aſcent of the breach practicable. 


1 be done is not to at- - Redoubts advanc'd beyond the glacis on a 
V. work there, but to foil like this, countermined and having a 


the whole counterſcarp communication with the cover d way, both 
ification: The beſt rule above ground and below, are the propereſt 
works cannot be made works for ſtopping an enemy's advances; he is 
reat defects, is to make under an abſolute neceſſity of attacking them 
depth and nature of the under ground, which he cannot do without 
e SL DOS RAD VO great difficulty and equal danger; *tis by works 
efſible only by a narrow of this kind, thoſe of any place ſhould take in 


eaſily removeable, and 


and ſecure the poſſeſſion of ſuch little eminen- 
we water, countermines 


8 cies as are found beyond the glacis, which might 
are very good; but if give any advantage to the beſiegess. 
K ſo ſoſt as to be coun- There is nothing eaſier than to propoſe and 
ch labour, like. that: of give the dimenſions of works, and even to ex- 


made there can poſſibly ecute them; but it is evident from all we 
EE have been hitherto ſaying, that to apply them 

> being of ſo narrow ex- properly is a matter of great conſideration, ' 
e flying out on all ſades and tis this laſt kind of knowledge which 
mine muſt greatly annoy | conſtitutes - an Ingineer: From which we 
cing a lodgment on the 1 likewiſe conclude, that no one al 
t difficulty, and an end- 2 em, to malte uf of a'modiſh chats vin 
o give vent to the mine Tve for alt kinds of Fortreſſes, even tho re- 
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galar ones; that an Iugigeer muſt ha 
at command, and know; how. te 
according N various circumſtans 
places to — fortified: Laſtly, that · t 
tops n new a ee who have laid t 
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e be Order 71 the conftrat 


1 E odafienction of Fortreſſ 

muſt neceſſarily take abu 
tune, both on account of the mag 
ſoldity of their works, N gre: 
conſideration. 

M. Vauban has very juſtly obſer 
Errors in Fortification are like 

War, whether ariſing from the 
© or from dilatoryneſs or expence 1 
* .cution, a fatality ſtill attends the 

© in the orig inal deſign ſuch an 
©. chance to be introduced as may o 
< lo of the Place, ſo any delay 

© quences of not having taken bett: 
at firft, or an accidenta aner- 1. 

© op the bad worktmanſhi  neglige! 
ect of ſame work ill con ructed m. 
the ſame inconvenience ; and any in 
e removal of the earth, want of $kill 


25 


- — q 
. 4 


Ker o Sotes, 


ineer muſt have ſeveral 
W. howto vary them 
s cireumſtances of the 
Laſtly, thats the .inven- 
ho have laid them down 


nes, have ad waned 


P. VII.» 


he ena o. 


| of Fortreſs, which! 
y take abundance: of 
of the magnitude and 
en great previous 


7 juſtly cobſerv d, that 
a are like Errors in 
g from the plan itſelt, 
or expence in the exe- 
l attends them; for as 
zn ſuch an error may 
ced as may occaſion the 
any delay the conſe- 
50 ta * better meaſures 

rden! in the funds, 


hip, negligence, or de- 


on ructed may occaſion 
ce; and any inconſiderate 

Want of skill in maſon- 
; 97 
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HT of maten N beſides a 
thoufand other little faults and 8 into 
which one is perpetually falling, deri ·0 
ſwell the expence à fourth, à third,” ſome- 
times half as muck agaim as the real value 
of the works: Defects the more Wortliy eon 
ſideration, as the Sovereigns at whoſe expence 
they are committed, always pay ready mo- 
ney and high prices for faults of other folks 
making, vet which none but themſelves can 
To theſe very defects it is owing, 
that the charge of the works ſo conſtantly” 
exceeds the eſtimate; and that tis ſo Hard to 
make them tally, that one may venture to ay. 
it never happens, "which tho it be a matter 
of ſome difficulty is by no means A n im 6 
practicable. | 
_ Conſiderations previouſly neceſſary to the 
conſtraction of a Fortreſs are, 

HFirſt, A ſufficient quantity of treafure' in 
bank to anſwer the great demands of the ex 
pence. i + 4983-4 N 

Secondly, Tho Perſons to be employ'd; in the + 
execution of the works, Rn 

Thirdliy, 1 he orderto be wer, di in cor 1duCt< 
ing them,” 32:87 2-5 "5 Hain 

We! dan not enter im panther derail 

on theſe three heads; a whole volume would not 
ſuffice for that purpoſe: And N: Vaubas in the 
Memoirs he has leſt behind him, has ſuid almoſt 
alt that is to be ſaid upon * 2 — 
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only ſay juſt as much as is requiſite to ſ 
importance of theſe conſiderations, and 
en ee 8 rj of Maw 
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1 of the neceſſary Rad, 


F-all the taxes which Sovereign: 
6 upon their people, this is the n 
Whatever they furniih towards the con 
of a Fortreſs returns to them again, t 
Vance” it only to receive it back in th 
able enjoyment of their effects, whic 
not be preſerved to them without thei! 
buting to this extraordinary and nece 
pence of the State. 

This tax ſhould be levied beſore tl 
mencement of the undertaking; to 
collecting of the money while the wor 
rying on, would be too tedious and lc 
ſtoppage or failure in punctual payme: 
workmen and undertakers would prot! 
ſtruct ion to a great length, and m 
ad one at laſt. The beſt workmen . 
ir the bad only ſtay becaule not ſure 
others to find employment elſewnere; fc 
rraſon 4 Sovereign ſhould never unde 
build a Fortreſs t. Il he either hath the r 
funds in his coffers, or knows! where 
them ; and if it is not poſſible-for him 


che arhele ready ey he begins, h 


7 , 


% 


requiſite to ſno the 
lerations, and the ac- 


neglect ot them. 
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ch Sovereigns impoſe 
this is the moſt juſt. 
ards the conſtruction 
hem again, they ad- 
it back in the peace- 


effects, which could 


Without their contri- 
"ary and neceſſary ex- 


ried before the com- 


taking ;'to wait the 


vhile the work is car- - 
edious and ſlow ; any 
iCtual payment of the 
s would protract the 
ength, and make it a 
; workmen would quit 


auſe not ſure like the 


t elſewhere; for Which 


i never undertake to 


er hath the neceſſary 
naws! where to find 


Mble-for him to have 


he begins, he ſhould 
| he ho 


be 
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conſider what he can depend upon furniſhing 
annually, and take his meaſures accordingly. 

ſuch as would require a very long time to 
finiſh, it would not be prudent to undertake 
it; it would be but a iruuleſs labourat laſt, and 
conſequently money thrown away; for not 
only the limits and intereſts of State change 
frequently, and in little time, but the wiſeſt 
maxims are no longer purſued. than while thoſe 
who have the principal management of affairs 
find a particular fatisfaction- and intereſt in fo 
doing: If a Sovereign falls ſhort in his de- 
ſign, his ſucceſſor is generally but ill inclin d to 


** 


finiſh works, how important ſoever, the chief 


olory of which is to redound to his predeceſſor ; 


firſt they neglect them, then diſcontinue them, 
and when they have been left, off for a time, 
they look upon them at laſt as works of very 


little neceſſity. How many towns and other 


works do we ſee left imperſect from no other 
cauſe, and which yet are of real importance. 
They never caſt their eyes towards theſe For- 
8 till they have an immediate and abſolute 
occaſion, for them ; and the firſt expences are 
generally thrown away, becauſe the Ingi 


who projected and drew the plan of the deſign 


being no longer alive, another is to be employ d: 


- 


To finiſh ſuch works there is a neceſſity not only 


I 


for a very able and skiltul perſon 


ry, 2 erſon to divine and 

unravel the intentions of the former Ingineer, but 

likewiſe for an honeſt man, who will be content 
bo ene to 
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314 De brit So. f State 
to rake upth clue the re and work upon an 
deſign, the intereſt of his So1 
who 2 to the dictates of ſel 
without both theſe qualities the ſecond II 
win neither be able nor willing to ent 
the ſpirit and views of him who firſt pr 
the deſign, nor even give himſelf the 
to examine it; but making it his p 
that ehe Way of attack is chang d from \ 
wi formerly, his vanity wilf put him 
ſome project the very reverſe Oe that 
him, without any regard either to t 
pence, or time required to put it in 
tion. T have even known it propofed 
ſtroy works which have been far advan 
conſtruct others leſs expenſive; and | 
means it comes to paſs Arnd places 
works have been diſcontinued thro! the 
of the funds, always coſt infinitely. mo 
others. - What makes fuck Ingineers ſo h 
their propofals is, that the perſon ho 
thus run counter to and condemn, can f 
more; and xhoſe who lrave the 'autho 
decide it have not à ſufficient inſight i 
practical part of the art, to weigh the 
ments on both ſides. If the ſeconc 
neer happens not to ſiniſh/ entirely w 
propoſed, and third takes it up; the ſum 
happens over again, and the 'fortificat 
ſuch a plaee beconies a jumble of works 
one upon another without rhime or reaſe 
vera expences of all 'which works ad 


v. St ate fy 


the ſecond Ingineer 
-who firſt projected 
chimſelf the trouble 
ing it his pretence 
hang d from what it 


rerſe of that before 


either to the ex- 
n it propoſed to de- 
een far advanc'd, to 
ve; and by this 
r thoſe places N whoſe 
ved" thro the failure 
Ingineers ſo hardy in 


ndemn, can ſpeak no 


ve the authority to 
1ent inſight into the 
to weigh the argu- 


© 


lf the ſecond Ingi- 


it up; the ſame thing 


the fortification - of 
ble of works heaped 
rhime or reaſon, the 
ieh works added to- 


gether, 
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gether amount to a prodigious ſum, infinitely 
exceeding what it ought to be. Examples 
might be produced upon this head. Tis 
therefore the intereſt of the whole State that 
fortreſſes ſhould not be conſtructed at ſeveral 
times, or by piece-meal ; for which purpoſe they 


ought not to be begun, till there is a ſufficient 
fund ready to compleat them. oo 


s 


SECTION II. 


Perſons neceſ ary for the Execution of 
the Dejgn. 


=  ® 4 
N * - 


THE neceſſary perſons, for executing the 


1 deſign of a fortreſs are, 


— 


| ; a = 

* Firſt, Artificers and workmen in their ſeveral 
kinds. E ee 

Secondly, Ingineers to give them the neceſſary 

draughts, to trace out the works, to examine 

the materials they make uſe of, to have an eye 


to their manner of working them, to meaſure 


the works, to inform the Miniſter of the pre- 
ſent condition of them, and to conduct the 
J c 

© Thirdly, Treaſurers to pay both the one and 
the other. Surveyors to provide what is want- 
ing, and to decide any differences which may 
ariſe between the workmen, and the inhabitants 


of the place and neighbourhood. Above all 


a Comptroller, to take care to remit the funds 
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* 


count of the whole to the Sovereign, and to 
receive his commands. 3 


N 


EY EA. . 5 2 5 . 


There are two forts of workmen made uſe of 


in fortifications ; one tor the conſtruction of 


the Places themſelves, tlie others for works of 


attack and defence. 


Be the country what it will, you can never 


want workmen to conſtruct a fortreſs, '\unicis it 


be of ſuch a magnitude, and in ſuchghaſte co be 


finith'd, that a very extraordinary number is re- 


quired; in which caſe tis in the power of the 


Sovereign, gtving them a reaſonable price, to 
ablige not only thoſe of the Place irielf, but 
Ikewiſe the people of the neighbourhood ta 
come and work there. Fortreiles being built 
for the ſecurity and defence of tlie whole 
State, tis for the mrereſt of the publick, that 
ſuch works ſhould have the preference of thoſe 
intended for the uſe and convenience of par- 
ticular perſons only. This was the practice 
of the Roman Emperors ; but care muſt be 
taken to pick out ſuch only as are diligent and 


capable of the work; if diligent, they will - 


not throw away their time; and if capable, 


they will make no works but ſuch as dre 


nds. With theſe principal workmen you may 
—— — Join 


\ 
\ 


as ſaſt as the-works advance, to ſend orders to 
the Ingineers and Surveyors; to give an ac- 
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Join the. peaſants and foldiers, to aſſiſt them 
in making ſuch works as require neither _ 
tice nor experience. 

As to thoſe intended to be er in the 
works of artack and defence, and who are com- 
prehended under the-name of Sappers and Mi- 
nors, they ought to be kept in conſtant pay, as 
thoſe kind of works require particular practice 
and experience; beſides you could not other- 
wiſe be certain to find them when you want 
them, and it would not be fair to preſs wy into 
that ſervice where the danger is ſo 

To manage rightly, theſe workmen; or "rather 
ſoldiers, ought to be of the number of Artiſans 
Who either ſerve, or are capable of erat = 
the Wages of fortification. 5 


Of Igineers. 

| The art of fortification is an art t which lands | 
in need of ſo many others, and whoſe object is 
ſo extenſive, and its operations accompanied 
with ſo. many various circumſtances, that it is 
impoſſible for a man to make himſelf maſter of 
it by experience alone, even ſuppoſing him E 
with all the advantages of genius and difpotition 
poſſible for the knowledge and practice of thar 
art. We do not pretend to deny that experience 
is of greater efficacy than all the precepts in the 
world; but it has likewiſe its inconveniences as 
well as its advantages; its fruits are of a ſlow 
grow, and whoever is content with, Perſhing 


only 
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only that method of inſtruct ion, ſeldom knows 
- how; to act upon emergencies of all kinds, be- 
fore old age incapacitates. him from -exerci- 
Ning his employment. Experience teaches us 
through the means of thoſe errors we commit 
ourſelves, what theory teaches us at _ 
EX nee £14 s. 4 
The life of man being fo-ſhore, and: opportu- 
nities of practice ſo ſeldom happening, "tis cer- 
tain nothing leſs then a happy genius, a great 
ſhare of theon y, and intent application join d to 
experience, can make him one day ſhine in his 
prùſeſſion. From whence it follows, that leſs 
than the three firſt of thoſe four qualities 
ſhould not be a recommendation for the reception 
of a young —— into the body of Ingi- 
neers. 

The fundamental ſciences; and thoſe abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, are arithmetick, geometry, 
* hydraulicks,” and drawing; With- 
out arithmetick it is impoſſible to makes cal- 
culation of the toiſement, and to keep account 
of the disburſements made or to be made, nor 
without it eai an exact computation be- made 
upon any occaſion whatſoever, © * 1% 07, 

Without geometry there is no iel thin as 
laying” down a plan or map with truth and ex- 
actnels, or. ſettling a draught of a fortification; 
or calculating] the lines and angles ſo as to 
make a juſt eſtimation, in order to tracè them 
en the ground, and to meaſure the ſurface and 
fold of their part.. 


an —— ll Wo a ** _ 


——— 1 — i 
part of the *mathematicks is n 


Ingineer, not only to prevent der pre 5 
thing of that kind him 1 


of werde . — oP — — they 
CANO give it yo for their own imven- 
3 a generally ſpeatiing, proof ant 
detected, — — ro 


5 moat us 80 conduit wate 
from one place to andther, to keep 2 ape 0 
a certain ee or to raiſe Wen higher af 
occaſion. at eee, Gi, | ee 
How fuently :ſoever wer may expreſs: our 
Glens either in ſpeaking or writing, "we-can 
never give 10 periect an idea as by a draught; 
and often in fortification. both-are wanted: for 
which reaſon-the art of drawing is indiſpenſably 
JECE Hary ſor Ingineers. Mr Olean pins eee 
It would likewiſe be proper they had ſome 
knowledge of the ot other parts of the mathema- 
ticks -and of civil architecbure; and it were to 
Joe ot Ap fometing — 
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make into a proper method. Grammar teach 
them to make-uſe-only of 22 terms and ex- 
. Natural Philo enable them to 
make a judgment on all the different materials, 
and teach. tem to te into the cauſes of 
their good and bad it would teach them 
likewiſe to diſcover the pas ele of the air, whe- 
ther wholeſome or dangerous, and the different 
properties of Water, Without which it is not 
E for n whether a fortreſs will 


Ihy hal n. Hiſtory would furniſh 
. with — to confirm the propoſitions 
they advance, andto defeat thoſe which in their 


judgment ought robe refuted. Thoſe who have 
not applied thamſelves to the ſciences, without 
Sonar ſay we require too much of our In- 
gineer; that the underſtanding and memory of 
one man is not capable of ſo many different 
kinds of knowledge; but when they ſhall have 
been inform d, that all theſe ſciences. liave a 
chain or connexion among themſelves, that 
gere are ſome things which are common to 
them. all, and that one. giving light to, is an 
introduction to the eaſier learning of another, 
they will ſurely allow the thing to be. poſſible, 
the rather as we do not require that an Ingi- 
neer ſhould excel in every one of thoſe ſciences. 
We only deſire. that he ſhould not be entirely 
ignorant of them; otherwiſe what we propoſe 
would be impracticable: For if as Vitruvius 
ſa ys, it is a difficult matter to ſind in every age 
A Peron excellens./an- Con th one profeſſion, how 
5 


of al COMPUAINENTS,” Wy 

e © mich Sinks wear 
It is a law Wiſely ordain d, e ade none 4 
Ingineers WhO . not been gh exam i 
thoſe Sciences that are abſolutely | 
Marſhal Vauban was of this way of . 
** Thoſe young Gentlemen, fays he, who would 
< introduce themſelyes to be employ'd as Tngi 

* neers in the Fortifications, ſhould be examin d 
« \ publickly, and oſtener than once, not only in 

What relates. to Arithmetick, Geometry, and 
© Drawing, but likewiſe in all the other moſt 


<. neceſſary branches of the Mathematicks. 
After wi h 1. Shoals be Fre ie OED them to 
pa 2 Or 10N m Places 


'3 < tent of * genius and application, and what 
<: progre(s they make; and when that time 
hall be expired, and they have been exa- 
2 mind overagain both in the theory and prac- 
© tice, they may then be received into the rank 
f Seconds: 2 . 


0 


e Infantry, e = 
rat. wil be of great ſerviee to them. 
5 ſecond examination in theory and prac- 
tice ce propoſed by the Marſhal; cannot. Sed s 
Le Direfttur des ode eget VERN 
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1 ether gay a autee T . 
— — 8 cl 
© ous expence qr, all — 1 
A charged with the; conducting the 
4 wobk are men of but: a midling capacitj. 
„As tlie, chief Ingineers Kto be choſen 
wut of tlie moſl. Knowing, the moſt: diligent, 
NT of the Subalteros, in like 
manner the Directors ought to be enolen out 
ene Ingineer s 
21 . umſelf well of that duty; * 


ih 


(. underſtand peafe@ly well thee ſeven 
principal. parts of it. enn 1 
Hixſt, Ane :puepoſes for which | ricular 


| Mlaves:are-fortified;; tllat is to/ſay, the circum- 
ances which render thoſe Blacks Ul emu 
tothe S. 
11 ——— Wh Situations. ae ,Proper to be 
durtifnd, with their good and ill qualities. 
A bini, The different forms Which Fortreſſes 
re capable of z that is to ay the ſeveral me- 
'thods:of Fertiſicatie n. 
. - 1Bourdbly; The: quality fi cle vera ores * 
terials made uſe of in: the Acute 
deſigu, and 2the particular method of wel 
them, in order to make good works. 
Fly, All the various 25 which | . 
Place: i is to be attack'd. - 
";8ixtbly, The manner 5 24 he dir 

tainining and defending a Place a ga 
— whatſoever: rk. 
X . Seventh<- 


4 324 The 7 2 ee. of how, 
10 7 0 furniſh i6aickthe-quancity of — 
enen neceſſary For ĩts de- 


tence. - i HOWE is ale; b GU v πẽ N. 


on 2 Tem Bessien is grounded * eſta- 
bliſh d; without the kno of which ft is 
. impoſſible for any one to execute: the office of a 
Director, without oommitting an infinity of 
errors, to the prejudice of the State and dove 
reign. Marel Vauban ſays, that Employ | 
ſuppoſes an Officer of great experience very 
knowing in the art of war, and always One f 
the moſt ancient Ingineers .. 345 
The offices of an Inginerr: in the Tom and 
in the Field are very diſterent. A man may be 
qualify d for the-:one-and2inot: for the other. 
Without entering into a particular detail of their 
difference we ſhall fay aſter M. YVaubanythat.the 
neceſſary qualifications tor 4 Field - Ingineer are 
kill, courage, great quickneſs, accompanied with 
-2 ſolid judgment; without thete qualities they 
can never be uſeful in their ſtations: Tf they 
have but little skill they mit an inſinity of 
* faults through incapacity of acting better 
< if their hearts are not good, the igreatngſ3-of 
© the danger will aſtoniſ them, and diſorde 
4 their ſenſes hen tley have moſhʒ bgſion 
for their aſſiſtance ; ; and tho ati other times 
— thiy te men of the grenteſt abilities, 
Eaor: 1 B44 J „ mübnoldd bon LH 
8 Uenire fur conduite une il 0 
n 2 qo © b 4 not 


by ile means of Fortreſſes. . 36 
* not; poſſeſſing - themſelves" at that 7 

* ture, titty are capable of nothing; If they 
want quickneſs and judgment they will not 
be able to find expedients upon extraordinary 
occaſions; nor'to prevent or remedy. inconve- 
niences which may happen: Reſides theſe. 
» * qualifications abovemention d, That profeſſion 

equires a conſtant application and conſum- 
mate experience in the principal parts of war. 
Now if we fo ſeldom ſee great courage, 
wit and judgment united in Ihe fame per- 
U bon, it would be ſtill more extraordinary 
© to ſee that perſon eſcape the violence of our 
* ſieges, and ſurvive long enough to acquire the | 
other two qualifications : This being ſuppoſed 
*-we ought not to Wonder if amongſt fo, many 
ho imagine themſelves Ingiticers, and call 
* themſelves fo, we find ſo fe able men, and 
ho really are ſuch. The profeſſion is grand 
and noble, but it requires a peculiar genius 
and à conſtant application for many years, 
with which the hard 1 and you of our 
*-fieges but rarely agree. 

To the qualities * d mut be 
added activity and vigilance, both which are 
abſolutely neceſſary in all operations of war, 
but eſpecially in the attack of ſuch places as are 
— of ſuccours. The beſieged muſt 
have no time allowed them for conſideration; 
one hour loſt at ſuch a juncture is two ar leaſt ; 
nay the loſs of a minute may be irreparable. 
T1 * their —_— and vigilance-that 
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Ingitſders-offtr; bring thirboſiegedrto-capitubute * 
W Woner than they would have dane 
if thoſt Inginebrs har not . ich fuels baſk puſſid 


RB MWant of ig activity i 


ſreniproceabfrom 
Pb Wiphcittqe ee rice, re 
_ The weilen of a-chiodIngineee\ inay 
either be-the'roration' of a. towns not being 
taken when attack d, or of tliar being taken in 
whiely himſelf is beſieged; whe trutfi of this 
art cbuſiſts in knowing how: to: overcome: al 
obſtaeles he meets with! inv an attack, and. 6 
throw new/ ones in the way of the befiogers, i 
_ thedefetite of tlie ſmalleſt places.--/ 885 
It Would be needleſs to expatiate- upon: — | 
neceflary qualifications. of 'Treaſuvers ande“ In- 
tendants, weſhalt only repeat what M. Vauban 
fas to the choice of the latter: it is ex- 
tremely proper that the Intendants of the- 
© FortificationsThould likewiſe be fo of the Po- 
Fee; of Fuftice, and of the Pinarres; bedauſe 
a che aniting thoſe” offices" gives them autho- 
* rity, credit, and the means of providing for the- 
* many preſſing” "ocexfions which frequently 
Q Wappen mm Works of this kind; where tlie 
delay might be prejudicial if what was wants. 
ing could not be furniſſid in thæ Country, 
cuſtkost M arng 
t" Court.” DIO en DO WOUR- SF on--9%* 
e 20:09 2: cl 9%) Pei rants) 3 FS 
© War ayers. F) BAL e310 10h i W Si : 
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il Vete e tir re fonable that 
neers would have ſoriie extraor ary 


ments When they are to be employ d in ace 
ng the Fortifications of à Place, or in rebuild- 

ing or repairing ſuch Works as require a more 
than ordinary Care and exactneſs. Something 
of this kind, 1 am told, is the practice in Spain, 
Where Iggineers have an allowance ef ſo much 
inthe pound out of all monies expended on the 
King's account. In France the' King ſometimes 
Makes chem gratifications, or raiſes their ſalary 
When their work is done; but preſent: "rewards 
ire more effectüdl than thoſ in expectancy 
only, Which do not always fall to e N 


ww hore £16 durthen of the labour. 
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bat ii eftabliſh'd,-and obſerv q, throughout 
All "the military branches of a Stare. 

| rit part of this Giſcipline confiſts i in the 

Uivifion,, of he latter inks others anke with 

oatthis, it would be impoſſible in ſo great a 
number of workmen to avoid diforder and confu- 
Lon, che uſual: Wr in works. 
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ly ile means of Fortreſſer. 329 
105 anne Places, that corps of 
workmen is divided into ſeveral others, who 
are called bands; the finſt of whom is called the 
foreman, and who is to have an eye over the 
reſt in carrying on the work: We ſhall not 
enlarge upon this article, the — is _ 
ciently known. ia. 2 
The band of workmen callfd- Sappers 
Miners, entertain d N rte at the at 
tack and defence of Places, ou \be divided 


has frontiers like o be viſwed by. che War ; 
each of theſe com thould be divided 
into ſeveral leſſer ones; . Gems ic. will be | 
eaſy upon occaſion — arate them, or 
to draw ſeveral of them togethe hoſe pa 
| wherever the ſtreſs of — war - ſhalt — 
be, and where a great were, _ be: png 
for the- attack of Places. AT 5 
The officers of each of hel companies ſhould 
be Engineers and as it is a leading cir unſt⸗ 
to the ſucceſs of _ action — c 


— paws of — . conſtruction of 
Places, tis evident . — e un 
give it to — were a ſuperf 2XPEnce 
ſolutely — anode Yejudice: 
the ſervice; for obedience to a temporary co 
mand, and that like to be but of a ſhort d 


tion, 
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— — win altumand ue can majors 
by vo means eſcapes Ingineers ave the natural nonier 
officers of work men, aun and nen uſage 

has confirevd the practice. 


= H it he obyected that the care nk: manag 
= ment of a company is a buſineſs which u 
= break-in wþow tho ftudies of an Ingineer, Ind 
Emi ——— it may be anſwer d, that 
pan rkmen is not like a company 
better pay of the former, * ler 
ma their I makes their condition ſo know! 


can furniſſi themſelves with them 
nt the inf 1 unitin 
an « | and fall more readily. to theip duty. each 1 


— — amongſt theſe Ingineers or corps Of 
efficers of the workmen, according to their age 
| and capacity, that as many as are wanted 
are taken, to look after the keeping up of the 
— in Places, or after the repairing and re- 
SB g them, in the ame manner as Town» 
majors are taken out of the corps of Infantry; 
1 and in the working tune and ſeaſon, the corps of 
| rener may be 
| diftributed and ſet to work upon any of the 
Places in that ne ghbourhood, proportioring their 
numbers tothe buſineſs, and that work done, re- 
Join their companies: The ſoldiers and officers 
may dikowiſe be employ d there, the firſt as 
workmen; tlie datter as Ingineers, all under the 
command of the Ingineer in chief and the Di- 
2 in the ſame manner as the officers and 
2 ſold. ers 
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by-the means. of Fortreſſod... 33 
ſokdiers/of-a gart! under the command of 
majors-of the Place. In like manner as the ca- 
noniers and bombardiers have always the officers. 
of the artiller to-commantd them, agreeable to 
the King's order for cltabliſmng: Ny of 
ſervice: throughout the army. 

Some are of opinion, that the two corps of. 
Ingineers and of oper conn var —— 4 
amt: there is this to be faid 7 
neers dome 11 vin o 
ler and. Artillery-Odficers'i . 
knowledge of Fortification, for both: 
themſelves well in their ED 


uniting both into ane e 
each man's duty As become ſo diffuſed: 1 
you could expe@ only men of ordina y abili- 


ties in either profeſſion; for the more the object 
of our ee is limited and confined, the 
cxfier:it is fathom'd by thoſe who apply them- | 
ſelves; whereas vaſt s require 
to comprehend them, and — ſpiri 
If Teachers were appointed 
rheſe principal corps, as is practiſe ſent 
. ru of artillery,” ſuch a camber 
off hope ful youth might be dem das would be 
* —4 0 to the ſervice; for in a large 
number a good choice is much eaſier made than 
ima {mall one. All the world Knows, enough 
are born with diſpoſitions and inclinations for 
the moſt uſeful and neceſſary arts and ſciences; 
but many wiſe men have remarle d, that the 
greateſt part of thoſe advantageous talents 
l | are 


The ſafety, G of Hater, 


are loſt to the State, for want of the poſſeſſar's E 
— 8 e or ys nm wh to cultivate 
t $740 37 , N 

To nh all dip utes and difficulties — 
officers; of the — corps, it is neceſſary, at 
the time of their eſtabliſiment, to enter into a 
detail of cheir ſeveral em ployments, and to 
make a regulation accordingly, that every one 
may know What belongs to his department, 
how far his functions extend. But as tis 
our intention to be TO "we —_ 0 no bene 
93 ee 
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- "Tis Wes cricket PASSING heats his 
buſineſs, and by long en chat be Wera | 
expert in it. mn Sending 
As all workmen exployd in buildings 40 any ö 
king, may ſerve very well for works of tortifica- 
tion, it is certain excellent hands may be pick d 
out from amongſt them, without being at the 
trouble of training them up one ſelf: But as to 
thoſe intended for works ot attack and defence, 
the caſe is not the ſame. Sucht artificers as terraſs- 
makers, matons, ſtone-curters,quarry»men, car- 
peaters, cart-wrights, ſiniths, &c. are the pro- 
pereſt perſons, but with this skill of their's to 
make them capable of good ſervice, both exer- 
ciſe and practice will be required. Of tlieſe two 
means the ſirſt is the bet -if the ſeoond only 
is: ed, the practitionęer can never hecome 
: FI expert 


1 
1 2 
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expert till after the commiſſion of many faults, 
and all at the expence pf * Prince's ſer- 
, a 

* Theſ6warkmen-are properly! | 

or rather. both one and 9 buſine 
either eating or, market orcaiion re- 
the: iſ of their arms, the wait to keep 
them to their buſineſs, nt On; % make them 
mote capable of it, but to accu n to la- 
bour and fatigue; to enable them the —.— to 
endure thoſe of a: ſiege, which are very, . 
This is 8 to be one; tis only * 

to work. preferably to others on , c 
ſtructions, rebuildings and repairs, eping 
up the works of a place. he third. kind of exer- 
ciſe is the inſtructing them. in the ſeveral forms, 
— . ties 2 Fe. to be 5 
At: ; to which purpo peace, 
fictitious ſiege ſhould, be carried, on from time 
to time, —— all thoſe. Works ſhould. be 
made, which, are to be met with in attacks or 
delences: This laſt exerciſe will not only, be be.of 
þ "om vo to: 0p new but to the old, workmen 
likewiſe, and even to the officers. ae * 
Theſe kind of fictitious actions freque ch Be 
riſe to reflexions, as inſtructive as — 

are made at the real ations thembhres. By 
this means you may have good miners and 
ſappers in abundance, who m time of ſieges 
may eaſe the Ingineers, and even ſupply the 
want then upon occaſion. 
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W ana which dard Ga umon Ve 4 wo- 
by ee” oy of Wliat may be expected run 
them, When their Sovereigts glory, and' ther 
Vuntrys t Vemänds their ſerviceꝭ: 
Nevertheleſs wiſe and” judicious "mer! have 
maintain d, that good morals ate as e ml 
ly neceſſury in men of ithelr calling, us in 
thole cof the meſt eremplary profeſſion 5 bur 
ſuppoſing ſome” freedoms uf this kind to be 
overlo din! cf offieers f the foot and horſe, 
the caſe i8-net'the' fame in mgard to Ingineer 
The vaſt - extenfiveries of their: profeſſion, the 
mary different kinds of 'knowledge required: of 
them, and th eonſtant ſtudy-and application in 
which they ought neceſſarily to: be engaged, if 
they would render-thernſelves-capab 


le of their 
— uire à calm mind wholly bent upon 
its · buſineſs. 5. We ſhall ſay hothing'of obedienee, 
ſubortlination of fidelity, beitig qualities all ab- 
-{ohately- — — 3 men, ename 
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//Purifhment and reward, according 1 
ec, are the two reins of government, of 
* cn whoever underſtands: >the ' management, 


wet: 1 noir where Offices 
publiek intereſt; ure ſcverehy pate. over 
one eden vors of his 8 to wary 
Hurftſelf wu "of m ernployrntent beſbre he 
{lions ne. 0120 ws # a mv 7 
If it is of co e 
to paſs age it is no leſs ſo, that merit 
hould not g0 without its reward: © State: 
* ſays Cardinal Nene are nover in 2 work 
© way, then W en the Minifter's affection for 
aki pre Vails over — 
1 vices Who are. more uſeful to the 'publick. 
© Which that is tie cas, neitlter bi publick 
* ſpirit, nor the hopes of reward u Any longer 
c excitements to virtuous — on the 


G ie HT. | 
6: pet 800 and een, till ther "thro" ens, 
„Fee ti 8 


„ parfur of their der), none ex 
is certain, eh 5 E hoe who 


of faing th utmoſt per- 
er Wer at *he | rar ems and 
abilities neveb fil deterring themſchſes vo thoſe 


profeflions, to whith” tte amrie ted "the greateſt 


rewards. The zune of Ten achns + is'of this 
{6 19 OgE ESL, 20726 
* 1 a err E ; * 
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Saane 4 Thar. med ſays he, whick 
von employ” in ſearch of de ingenuity 
and. virtue, to promote exxites and 
170 all who haye- — capacity or 
Erie one doth his utmoſt. How many, 
; he, ol thoſe, who languiſh at pteſent in 
lence: and obſcurity, might yet became 
* great men, if emulation and 12 57 a: ſucceſs 


en d their re 1 4 1 
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ſelves to preſcnbe ſuch a rule 67 conduct as 
| They thought proper to be obſerv d in the exe 


cution of works. of fortification; there would be 

as many different methods of carrying on the 

Pepe as fwd are ee in the State, to 
. of 


a | to 1. — e "Ie. is 
rherefore for the advantaz of all kg em- 
ue din works: of. fortification, as well as for 


. the 


with 
theſe 
11. 
to be 
kkey 
tak 


pr of the State, that one uniform rule 


with them: Which regulation ought to contain 
theſe articles follow)in zn — _ 
1. Jo determine and fix the kind of meaſure 


to be uſed in laying down plans and maps, and 


111 


likewiſe in the to ng. To ſettle the ſcales. of 


thoſe plans and maps, and the manner of draw- 


ing them; without theſe precautions, things 
might be taken in a different ſenſe from that in 
which they were intended; and create miſunder- 


ſtandings, wrong judgments, and falſe conclu- 


ſions. prot! ee, Boy fo 
2. To make it a law, that no Ingineer ſhould 
ſettle the plan of the Fortification without firſt 
making an actual ſurvey of the ſpot, where it is 


to.{tand; and of the country round about it, 
within cannon- hot of the place, where all the 


particulars of the g are to be taken no- 


tice of. Without f 
adjuſt properly the plan of the Fortification, 


the deſects of it, and avoid all unneceſſary ex 
pences; nor can the deſign itſelf be otherwile- 
than very imperſectly traced. This rule ought 


not only to be obſerv d with regard to new 


places, but likewiſe when the old are to be en- 


larg d, or any part of them to be rebuilt. 


, * 
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nduct be. eſtabliſhid and obſerv d in all 
places where works are carried on, for the in- 
ſtruction and guidance of thoſe who are charg d 


h a ſurvey one can never 
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338 The ſafety, Ce. of Sec, 

3. To allow an Ingineer ſufficient time to 
ſettle his draughts, and to oblige him, 1. To 
make ſeveral of the fame Fartrets, and of each 
work in particular, for one deſign is never ſo ex- 
cellent but another may be propoſed very near 
as good, and the art of Fortification is not fo 
| barren, but it can furniſh ſeveral means to arrive 
at the fame end, to wit a long defence. 2. To 
examine and make remarks upon the ſeveral pro- 
perties of each plan, their difference, and their 
different expences, that the Prince or his Miniſter 
may compare them, and determine upon which 
he thinks beſt and moſt ſuitable. to rhe ſtate 
of his affairs. The impoſing ſuch an obliga- 
tion upon an Ingineer cannot but be extreamly 


for the intereſt of his Sovereign; the firſt 


thoughts are not always the bett, *tis the part 
of the imagination to bring forth a number of 
them, and that of the judgment to examine 
them, and to make the choicde. 

When Ingineers are obliged to give one 
ſingle deſign only of the works they propoſe, if 
that deſiga unluckily happens not to be. tlie 
beſt the ſubject is capable of, altho you make 
it apparent by never fo good reaſons, they do 


not ceaſe to defend it with ever the: leſs heat 


and obſtinacy, from a principle: of ſel-conceit, 
the common. frailty of mankind. Whereas 
when ſeveral different ones are required at the 


fame time, the preference given to any one of 


them doth not hurt that vanity. 
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by the means of  Rewtreſſes. 339 
An Tngineer who is defirous of ſerving his 
Prince as he ought, after ſettling his detigns, 
Will 1 them with all the circum- 
ſpection poſſible, and then correct them. To 
this effectually, he muſt go upon the ſpot 
with the plan in his hand, there toexamine ſuch 
circumſtances as the 1 itſelf can but i 
ſectly repreſent ; to 
ax coin tt er nd by 
s of it, avoidin that might 
be prejudicial to the defence, 4 oppoſi * .— 
with larger works, more ſubſtantial, and either 
more in number, er capable of greater reſiſtance: 
And whether he has managed the expence 
With frugality, without falling in any thing eſſen· 
tial. This 15 not to be done without trouble, 
but the expence a Prince muſt neceſſarily be at 
to fortify a place, makes it highly reaſonable 
that an I ſhould ſet apart ſo much time, 
the for, fey de fuſficien 
| pot, ving generally £ 
leiſure fo to do. hey who —— 
have aſſumed a merit to themſelves, for having 


only made it manifeſt, tho' N that they 
3 For there are few places 
bur have ſometfing or other amiſs, and to be 


VO ne wks obs bs again. 
To bkg' art 9 7 Lo” order d 
65 Is Y out the d 


of a new Fortreſs, to cal- 


tee nes and angles of his pan, profils, 


Fe. This! is — — I. In order ta 
know 


mper- 
whether he has made 


own deſign, and compare it upon 


finiſtrd their deſigns in a very ſhort time, have 


Wont 
x 
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know exactly the ſolidity of the works to be 
rails d, and the contents of the excavations, and 
whether che latter will be ſufficient, or too great 
a quantity lor the works which! are to be rais d. 
2. To give the Prince as juſt an eſtimate as can 
be made of the expence of the Fortifica- 
tion. 3. To trace the plan of the Fortification 
upon the ground, with all the exactneſs that is 
poſlible; becauſe when the deſign is but a ſmall 
one, if you only take the extent of the lines 
upon a ſcale, and the value of the angles upon a 
ſemicircle, there will always be a miſtake of 
ſome toiſes or degrees; and thus the work be- 
comes not altogether conformable to the deſig 
The only means of avoiding this fault is to com- 
pute by trigonometry the extent ** all the lines 
and angles. 
o oblige the Ingineers to make as 
Juſt an eſtimate as poſſible of the expences of 
the whole Fortification. This eſtimate muſt 
depend upon the quality of the materials intend» 
ed to be uſed in the works, the places from 
whence they are to be fetch' d, the money they 
coſt on the ſpot, the expence of their carriage, 
that of their faſhioning, of ſetting or working 
them ; dribling charges to forward that car 


taſhioning, Sc. charge of making new, AY | 
repairing of old ones, pes canals ie 


2 


by the means of bm. gar 

It is of great eon that this eſtimace 
mould be juſt. If overcharg d, it might oc 
caſion the unſea ſonable rejecting, of a plan wt 
account of its expence only, Which might otier- 
wife be very advantageous to the Sovereign's | 


8 
o 


affairs; and if the charge is under · rated, it may 
occaſion the Princes e aging in a work, whoie 
expence-excecding his finances, it may per ha ps 
on that account be impoſlible to finiſ * Within 
the time when it is moſt wanted. Eſtimates 
are never allow d either to exceed or ſall ſhort 
of the real expence above a frxth part at fartheſt, 
if they vary farther, tis either his fault, who | 
projected the deſign, or his who had the execu- 
tion of it; but when the ſame perſon has the 
charge of both, the difference ought to be ſtill 
much leſs, - 9 E 

6. To oblige the Ingineers, after ſettling their 
plan and making their eſtimate, to draw up an 
orderly and explanatory account of their deſign, 
by which the Sovereign, or Miniſter who has 
the charge of the Fortifications, may be ena- 
bled to form a judgment of what is propoted. 
This ſcheme of the Ingineers to be properly 
drawn up, if the place is a new one, ſhould 
begin with ſetting forth clearly and evidently 
the importance of the new Fortreſs propoſed, 
the advantages and diſadvantages. of the ſitua- 
tion; then g:ving an account of the deſign tſelf, 
point out the good and bad properties of the 
works which compoſe it, with his own reaſons 
for making them what they are. 
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If the buſineß is either to improve ſome 


E 


the good and amending the bad ones. The 
* ſame thing ſhould be done when the works of 
a place are either to be rehuilt or repair d. 

After this he ſhould deſcribe the ſeveral parts 
© of the conſtruction, piece by piece, in intelli- 
* gible terms, making uſe of eyphers or the 


letters of the alphabet, to mark the ſeveral re- 


* ferences to the plans, profils, and particular 
© figures made in them, in order to facilitate 


© the underſtanding of his propoſition. 


aſtly, it is neceſſary he ſubjoin a ſhort eſti- 
* mate of the charge of the ſeveral works he 


* propoſes, in which he is to come as near the 


truth as poſſible. From this he is to draw 
out another, ſetting forth in ſo many ſeparate 


* articles, the works propoſed to be made. 


each year, allotring the. firſt entirely to the 
making preparations, if tis any thing of a 
great deſign; the ſecond, to the conſtructing 


© the works of g importance; the third, 


© to thoſe which are next in degree, and ſo of 
the reſt, beginning always with thoſe which 
© may ſooneſt put the place in a ſtate of de- 
tence 5 


* M. Vauban. Jt: 


place already fortified, or to make an addition 
to it of ſome conſiderable work, it ought fairly. 
© torepreſent the condition of it, ſetting forth its 
*< good or bad properties, and the neceſſity of 
remedyiag the latter, propoſing afterwards: 
what method he thinks proper fer improving 
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by the means of Fortreſſer. 34 3 
The charge of each work is conſtantly. to 
< be ſet.down at the end of that article, and the 
© ſum total of all thoſe, propoſed to be done in 
© the. year at the bottom of that diviſion. 
. By this means the Miniſter, who has the 
. charge of the Fortifications, will be enabled to 
form a perfect idga of the deſign, and with 
much greater eaſe to himſelf, tall into the 
© neceſſary meaſures for putting it in execution. 
© Aﬀet this, if he has any thing particular 
to recommend in the — he pro- 
© poſes, he ſhould deſcribe its properties in a 
* ſhort note at the end of his eſtimate, which 
- © is to have a reference to the plan for better 
* explanation. It will be extremely proper to 
© be as particular as poſlible, and to enlarge as 
much upon each article, as this will explain 
© the uſes they are capable of in a ſiege, and 
perhaps manifeſt ſuch properties to thoſe who 
© are to have the defence of them, as they 
might otherwiſe never have diſcover d. 
When he has finiſh'd his project, and with 
it the explanatory notes according to order, 
« he muſt ſend them with the plan and memo- 
< randums to the Miniſter or Ea. of State, 
+ who has the department of Fortification in 
d order for his Majeſty's approbation. 5 
t ought to be a conſtant rule, never to 
enter into any expence, nor, to begin any 
work propoſed by a Director, till the Mini- 
e ſter's anſwer has been receiv d in regard to 
: | the approbation or alteration of the deſign. 
} Y 4 Seventh 


\ fa; ety, &c c. of States, 


7. That no project be ever order d to be put 
in is e till it has firſt been examin d with 
all che care and attention that is poſſible, by a 
con ſultation of able Ingineers, where the author 
ro be preſent, and likewiſe the perſon who 
{5 ro put it in execution. The affair is of too 
reat Army ei to be left entirely to the deci- 
of a ſingle perſon, and many heads, 'fays 
the proverb, are better than one. Such an 
aſtembly u ould ſcarce break up without warm 
debates; but thoſe kind of diſputes generally 
giwe riſe to ſuch explanations as are extremely 
for the benefit of the ſervice; and which cannot 


tail inſtructing both the perſbns who! Wan 


and them who are to execute the deſign. 
8. After the project and draughts- übe 
been examin'd, to ſettle the liſt of ſuch works 
as ſhall be judg d proper to be finiſh'd within 
s compaſs ot exch yew y! and nn y a the 
rl . 
9, 70 oblige the Director, who: projected 
the deſign, to make out a Devis, that is to 
fy, an explanat on of the particular parts, the 
meaſures to be taken, and conduct to be ob- 
ſerv d in the execution of them. 
* © This: Devis, or Explanation, muſt bs fim- 
* ple, clear, neat, and diſtin, expreſs d in the 


proper terms of art, and in the dialect of 


© the country, that the workmen _— all 
x d perfectly underſtand it. It muſt contam no 


3 


. e *M, Vaubas. „ 
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* equivocal expreſſion, or ſuch as is capable of 


*!two' interpretations ; and for this purpoſe, 
*-before the work is begun, the Ingineer ſhould 


© be perfectly well acquainted with the nature 
f, of the ſoil intended to be built on, the quality 
* of the materials to be uſed; and always have 
A plan of the work, a draught of the elevation, 
and as many. profils as there are different levels 
of the ground, all of them accurately drawn, 
with the ſtricteſt regard to "meaſurement; 
the changeable appearances of the ground na- 
© turally repreſented, and a ſcale at the bottom 
exactly divided; as thoſe draughts or figures 
© annexed to the Devis, will better explain what 
© they repreſent than the beſt written diſcourſe 
in the world, e 107: e 
- - * Theſe plans, drawings, and profils are to be 
annex d to the Devis, which is to have its rea 
£ ferences mark d with cyphers and letters of the 
alphabet, to make the thing more intelligible. ' 
10. Always to ſet the works out to un- 
dertakers when it is poſſible to be done. Works 
of Fortification, fays M. Vauban, are uſually 
done either by general or particular contract 
* or piece-work, or by a duty impoſed on 
* the country call'd Corvee, and ſometimes 
"-after a mixt manner conſiſting of all theſe 
| WAYS. | "141 | | A 
When contractors are to be met with npon 
© reaſonable terms, men of fubſtance and of 
1 Ouvrage a Corvee; a E impoſed 
for which they are not paid. e , 
a capacity 
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capacity to engage for the whale, it will be 
© beſt to treat wich .fuch, explaining clearly all 
* the particulars in the Devis ot the feveral 
: pieces contain d in it; but it is a very rare 
thing to meet with heads ſtrong enough t6 
* bear ſo heavy a burthen as a general under: 
taking of this kind, the hurry in which the 
* works are generally puſh'd on, | occaſions at 
dong run mumberlefscontraventions of thearti- 
© cles, till the affair at laſt becomes ſo embroil d, 


and che undertaker ſo often confounded as not 


to know where abauts he is. Tis beſt li 
the agreement to ſome particular works, nd 
uch as may be accompliſfi d in a little time; 
bput whatever way you proceed, every thing 

that is done ſhould be meaſured within the 
* year, and the account mace up with the con- 
© fradtorss:. 7 211 
2:5 All amal rad, and akin by the 

« day, f ſhould likewiſe be avoided, as intro- 
8 — — tricks and confuſion; beſides in 
chat. caſe rhe-workman knowing che utmoſt he 
4 can earn, is neuer in a hurry to make an end, 
* whercas he who is paid as he goes on, wants 
n οerſcer to; | azar him ne but his 

n imereſt. [ 

| © Corvee, or pealant- with bm be 

c impoſed where the works are ſuch as require 
either nentneſs or expedition; for skill and 
< diligence are not to be expected from people 
ho never u erk but when — are fore d to 
8 „ and then only want. to get the 11 off 
vor "| 1etr 


A 


* 
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their hands; but when one is obliged to make 
* uſe of them for the removing of ground, fuch' 
© a quantity ſhould be . them as a task, 
* diſtributing it them by companies,” 
? „ having) an eye to their treatment of one an- 
other, or to any agreement they ſhall come 
to with the undertakers to make an end of 
© the buſineſs ; which ever way they do, to 
take cogniſance of it, and charitably to take 
care that thoſe. with whom 1 treat neither 
© over-reach them in their price or meaſure, 
nor {ell their labour t dear. . 
Jo act rightly, this peaſant-work ſhould 
never be exacted unleſs for carriage of ma- 
* terials,” or for making works of a very coarſe 
0 — and always as ſparingly gr in 
d regard to the ruin it brings upon country. 
11. To ſettle the 2. to be obſervd 
in the Award and Contract, and the firſt 
rule in regard to both when it is for a new 
place, and the works conſiderable, is, that 
they be — in the preſence of the Miniſter of 
the Fortifications; or before the Surveyor or 
his Subſtitute, when the buſineſs is only the 
improving, rebuilding, repairing, or keeping 
up of an old one; the ſecond is, chat the In- 
gineer who drew the plan, he who is to be 
charg d with the execution of it, and the Town- 
Major of the place be likewiſe or This is 
che judgment of M. Vauben. be 
concluded in regard to the contract, — 
* the work is put up to abatement, according 
, to 


345 The ſafety, Wc: , Kater, 
© to the uſual method, or diſpoſed 
Jay, without the Governor, King's Lieute- 
mant, and Majors of the Place being call d, 


and ſigning the act as done in their preſence; 
the Mayors and Sheriffs ſnould be there like- 
wiſe, to make the whole authentick., The 


third rule is, that the contract be always 
awarded to the laſt and loweſt bidder, pro- 
©, vided the perſon be a man of capacity, and 
af reſponſible circumſtances. M. Vauban 


?;ceive propoſals from undertakers concerning 


© any confiderable works, tis beſt doing it in- 
*-form, but not always letting them to thoſe 
©: who are willing to undertake them upon 
the loweſt terms it will be neceſſary to exa- 


© mine not only whether they are men of 


© ſubſtanee, to be reſponſible for the monies im- 
preſsd into their hands, but whether they are 
capable ꝑf performing what they are ſo ready 
to undefrake ; and then, if it ſhall be thought 
proper to cloſe: with them, to do it upon rea- 


ſonable terms, without beating down: the 


price oo lo; becauſe if it be any thing of 


© 2 large concern, and offer'd to poor ignorant 


people, they will be ready to undertake it 
upon any terms, in hopes of getting a penny 


© out of it ſome way or other, or at the worſt, 


ſubſiſting at the expence df tlie undertaking: 


OS 


«© Zur, injead:of depending upon fuch, when it 


comes to the execution, all you have * | 
pp rom 


Makes a very important remark upon this ſub- 
ject: When the buſineſs, ſays he, is to re- 
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make the moſt of their bargain, and put all 
the works in contuſion ; atter which, their 


« heads turning, they either ſink under the bur- 


« they will infallibly be obliged to do at laſt, 


but which never happens without occaſion- 


< ing a great augmentation of - rhe ex 

5 e r vaſt confuſion, and a 
general diſcredit thrown- upon the works; 
the conſequence of which is, thoſe which 
might have been made for 30 ſols the toiſe, 


* generally coſt 40 or 30; tlioſe which ſhould | 


have been ſiniſh'd'in one year are not finiſh'd 
in two; and the diſorder they are thrown 
into gives infinite trouble to thoſe who have 
the conduct of them, till at laſt the workmen 
© deſert for want of being paid, and give the 
© works fo bad a name that none will offer to be 
* employ'd in them. From all which we. may 
© be aſſured, that nothing is ſo pernicious as 
© thole pretended good bargains, which ſhould 
© be regarded in no other hight than as the ef- 
fectual means of drawing out the work to 


an endleſs length, without any proſpect of 


© ever ſeeing it finiſſi d. The intention of all 


* 


* this,. is only ta ſet thoſe people to rights, 
© all whoſe concern is to endeavour to beat down 
© the price of the works as low as poſſible, in 
* order to. get a cheap bargain, without confider- 
* ing the conſequences, or whether. it he 7 

l : e f Be. 


* 


1 
7 * 6 
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t 

Iv 

: 

| 
1 
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The fourth point of form to be obſerv'd/in 


regard to the Contract, is, that the Sur- 
veyor and Contractor whom he judges capable 
of the works, and who has undertaken them at 
the loweſt price, enter into a covenant before a 
Notary; that this covenant begin with ex- 
plaining all the articles of the Devis, or rather 
be a copy of the Devis itſelf; that therein 
be ſpecified the time in which the works are to 
be finiſh'd ; how long the undertaker is to 
 warrantthem, and e urity for that 
purpoſe; the Prince to oblige himſelf to ad- 
vance the funds, in proportion as the works 
are advanc d, and to procure all neceſſary means 


to facilitate the execution. Secondly, As ſoon 


as the Contract is made, the Director-Ingineer, 


and Surveyor, is to ſend to the Miniſter who 


has the charge of the Fortifications, a copy of 

the Devis and Contract, with a Schedule, 
in which the prices of each piece of work, 
and the names of the undertakers are fer 
down in the margin overagainſt them, that 
he may ſee at once what the expence of the 
whole amounts to, and take his meafares ac- 
18 5 for the remittance of the funds: This 
likewif ent all oppore 


will be a means to preve Ppore 
tunities of 1 alterations in the prices al- 
ready ſettled, whether in l \ Ol 
the undertaker, or to oblige him to give up his 
bargain. ; 


12. T 


er intended in favour of 


ri 


Lam 


E 
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12. To oblige the Ingineer- director, who 
muce- the Project, to trace the werke him- 
ſelf 3 as no one can or ought to do it with 

exa@neſs than the Author, who there- 
mould have the whole: « Nor s 


dit of it; when it is turd over — 
and ſorns faule found in it at laſt, the Author 


and the-erucer lays i to the anther; efide 
ſome-diffieulty or other may ariſe, ſuch. Jeri; 
as it was not poſſible to foreſee, and nobody 
fitter to find a remedy for it than he who pro- 
jected the deſign. The Director ſhould like- 
wiſe be obliged to give the Ingineers who have 
the charge of carrying on the: works, the 
plans, elevations and profils, mark'd with their 
references, and fign'd, and memorandums of all 
particularities and precautions to be obſerv'd, 
that if any ching ſhould befound amiſs, the 
ivalt ay be inn en the. right perſon. - 

13. Not to begin upon any work till the 
magazine of materials is firſt prepared, both of 
ſuch things as may be neceſſary to expedite the 
works, and to finiſh-them in as Se ING 
manner as 1 pofhible. beg 

Nothing, ſays M. Fauban, is (01 in 
: works of Forrification as diligence, — Com 


© more to that, than the great-prect- 
© pitation, with which they are generally begun, 

© without having made the neceflary proviſio 

© of materials befor 


r6-hand, of being aſſured 8 
: r workmen as-you may have occaſion to 
| employ ; 


FF 
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« employ ; from this hurry at ſetting out it fre⸗ 
* quently comes to -paſs, that before the-works. 
are half made, I don't know how. many things 
* are wanting, which never fails to occaſion a 
dangerous delay, a ; conſiderable: encreaſe of 
expence by the extraordinary aſſiſtance you 
© are. obliged: to get elſewhere, and for which 
* of the great damage the country ſuffers by the 
impoſition of peaſant · work and carriage, when 
_ © the Peaſants perhaps are in the midſt of their 
© harveſt; for. which reaſon JI repeat it once 
* again, that a work ſhould never be begun 
* without flectual meaſures being firſt te KEN 
for a ſupply of materials, and ſo | large 
* a magazine prepared, that the number of 
vorkmen intended to be employ d there may 
never want; and this ſhould be the more ex- 
_ actly obſeryd, as nothing is ſo hazardous for 
* a Place as delay in the works, becauſe till 
they have acquired their utmoſt perfection 
the Place is in continual danger, being conſi- 
* derably weaken'd by the natural imperfect 
© ſtate of the works, by the heaps of materials 
* ſpread all about, by the great gaps left in 
the cover d ways for the carriages to paſs, by 
« the filling up. of the ditches, all accidents in- 
© feparable from unfiniſh'd works ; from whence 
© it follows, that till a work has acquired its 
* utmolt- perfection, it is 8 the 
place, that is to ſay, rather hurtful than any 
* way conducing to its defence. 1 
mo | : ruge 
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E ſituation, and to be . dreaded by all who 
have the charge of works in 2 linger 


ing way, ſuch J mean as flag for want 
of proper meaſures taken — 2 to for- 
ward them as they ought, and more ran 
jn time of war, when the may form an 
© enterprize againſt them every moment. There 
vis nothing more common in the * of 
* paſt or even preſent wars, than inſ 
places which haye been either taken by fur- 
« prize, or. abando d by co raint, 
F Tortifications were put in a 
* fence.” - 
This vaſt collection. of — — * * 
| one, lime, ſand, wood, &c. means likewiie muſt 
be contrived. for getting water, with as little 
expence as. poſſible, if it is to be fetch'd from 
lars: and if there ſhould be a. neceſſity ſor driv- 
ing piles, and for draining the water from the 
— dations, the proper machines muſt be pro- 
vided for thoſe purpoſes. Tho our intent is to 
be as brief as poſſible, and not to enter into 
particulars in this chapter, we ſhall however 
mention two precautions to be obſerved in regard 
to ſtones and ſand. They are taken notice of in 


Vitruuius; When one is obliged to make uſe. 


* of ſoft ſtones, ſuch as are apt to molder, they 
a ſhould be taken out of the quarry in ſummer- 
a time. never in winter, and expoſed to the air 
in ſome open place two years befote they are 

1 uſed ; thoſe which have receiy'd any damage 


* Lib, Il, Chop. vi. f 


2 from 


r 

* from the hard weather to be throwyn into chi 
foundations, thoſe” which have ſtbod that 
3 em —— r 


1 regard-to the -raggs 
— c — ſtonne. — 
hand, ſand ſhould never be taken out uf he 
pit but only as tis wanted, becauſe when it is 
9 * kept along time, the ſun and the moon chanp 
it, the rain even diſſolves it, and turns it Al 
© moſt all into carch, dy which means it becomes 
quite uſeleſs fer binding ſtones, or building ſtout 
walls capable of ſuſtaining an 

* however chat ſand newly talen out of the 
© pit, is not ſo good for tacings as iti is for inſide 
maſon work, being of a clayey nature, and 
dry i taft, that Wherr it is mixt 


© of it is very apt 
*{on khe river- and, which.is leſs clayey, ischettet 
 ©for facings, provided it is well mixt up- 
-- Theſe and all the reſt of che — 


be ſtou d as near as poſſible to the places here 


they are to be uſed, in — however 


neommode either the works or workmen. 
14. Before any worle is begun, to moke-s 4 


valuation of the houſes belonging to parti- 


eular perſons, on whoſe ground the Fortifi- 


their money beſore- hand if it be 
being but reaſonable that the owner, whoſe 


nen take av ay without asking his on” 
* 


This method 


8 weights. 


vith lime and ſtraw, the mortar made 
to crack; for Which rea- 


as not to ſtop the paſſing of the carriages, * 


eation is to ſtand, and even to pay them 
poſſible; 5 it. 


12 


8 


* 
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ent, and -gpeeratly for a very mean conſider! 
r | 
Is To regs pt dof nl 

IS. 10 reg — y- 
3 — demand of 
the worles, and ths . —— workman, 
to the aul that pode be employ d but ſuch as 
3 uſeful and neceſſary, nor any charged with 
-*,the care of what they doot underſtand, or 
ih more than they can pt rform. 


+ nagement-in this point being the uſual. origin 


* 20d ſource: of all the diſorders mant ail in 
the conducting works of Fortiſicatien. 
16. Never to make any change in thaper- 
bons who have been once chargd with — 
execution of the work, before it is entirely 
fnithd : According to Mr. Vauban, — 
POR If," that nothing is more deſtri 
_ ©:Economy, ale bee , 
4 Works, than the — 
* ons. who have the pr 


ing of hands it comes to paſs, that no one is 

$ thoroughly inſtructed in his buſineſs; that the 
*1 xrfon employ d is always a novice in it, and 
© never thoroughly acquainted with the quality 


* or value of the materials, or the capacity of 


* the workmen; that they neither know the 

4 beſt means for conveyance of thoſe materials, 
nor what method to take to eſtabliſh good 

order in that particular; things however nece- 
©fary to be known, but only to be learnt by 
, time and experience. I will venture further to 
r. Z 2 2” ”"—_— 


one A = o g * AAR 1 - 


. Particularly — a5 1 this Auf. 
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* fiywhar'iobur too certain; thax let them tale 


to make theinſelves maſters 
« of their profeſiion, the Sovereign, at —8 


pence they are taught, always pays deatl 
- © their apprentice F ;for if it is undoubtedly — 


Works 4 


4 ONS for the moſt skilful 


proſeſſton, with all the application they 
ſters of to prevent the expenceexccedin 
it ought: to be, by a fifth or a fixth 
* Poor muſt it Are with: the works of thoſe 
3 who have every year a new Pireckor, 
ca ne 
duties of their ſtation? Such æ conduct can 
produce no other fruits but deſigns ill- exe- 
< "and a monſtrous aporavation of ex- 
-< pence; for which there is no other: remedy, 
e but to make good choice once for all of th 
'« ſeveral per ſoris intended to be empley d; to 
have Parience wir them till they are tho- 
roughly acquainted with their buſineſs, and 
© then to continue them in their employments 
© as" long as there is any occaſion” for them, or 
they behave as they oug hit. 
17. By no means to ſuffer choſe ons havk 
any charges in the works to introduce their 


domeſticks to be employ din them under any 


pretence wharſoever, any more than nw 5 
« horſes or their valets ; becauſe ſuch a' 


» Sher... would give great cauſe of ſuſpicion, as it 
might introduce ſuch compliances in favour of 

* «rh undertaker as are not fairly to be explain d: 

_ * Theyeven ought not to be allow d to _— 
5 their 


* 
* 


S norte IhVe time ſufheiem to karn tlie 


7 3 6 10 —— — — nander 


as follows: . 
1. The Surveyors every.. year 


copies to the chief 2 of the + of 


with the, pages figur d from firſt to laſt, itt» 
dented, examin'd, and ſign d by the former 

2. The ſeveral articles CH 4 = 22M 
according to the order preſcribed by the articles 


of State, that it may be ſeen at once Whether 


the funds. exceed. the expence, or the expence 
the funds. 5 
3. That! in the cncalurement, 29 * parti- 
cular or general, the ſpot of ground, and 
part of the works, the name + the. work 
itſelf, and of the undertaker, be I. _ 
theſe mark d in the plans with a 


reference, ſo as to be found wy A caſe, 7 


there ſhould be occaſion to verify them: That 
the dimenſions be given, and the product ot 
them, the parts diſtinguiſhed, when there 


are ſeveral in one piece; and the computation 


always made in toiſes, feet, and inches, that 
way of computing being the cleareſt, the moſt 
in uſe, and leaſt ſubject to the intricacies of 
faction. At 

4. That the meaſurement. be 
2 ſubaltern Ingineer in ve e of the 
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yo ſubaltern. fag Os 
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eſtimate; every Years: Shieh N 40. eee 
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e That the unckertalders be aof futfered to? , 

ir upoft any we er, Ki they Cc 
© have firlt had the figure g Ve them, and its 18 
© exact dimenſions; its ſeveral heiglits and: depths” 1M 
mark d, an eſtimate made of the whole, | 
"att à ſigad copy given them ef the” edn- cl 
E tens; as ſoon as the works aré finiſh'd th 
l * they are to be meaſured the ſecond time, and 1 

« if the laſt meafurenient differs from the firſt,” 


the loweſt compuration ſhall be taken for. che 
* King's account; this is to be underſtood of a 
« earth-works only, or removals of ground, fot _ Pe 
© as to the maſonry in the foundation, ſuch alte- 9 
rations may be neceſſary as that it may be im- 
practicable to make it tally with the firſt mea- a0 
* ſurement, without running willfully into error. — 
ben that kind of work is begun, as faſt as itis IN 
; Carried up, exact memorandums are tobe taken h 
* arid ſign d by the Ingineer, the Contractor, and 


* principal Officers of the work, in which the W 

' © breadth, length, and elevation of every parti- * 
cult fart are to be diſtinctly and clearly ſet P. 
* forth, and the ſpbt exactly deſcribed to avoid 3 
all kind of perplexity or fraud in the general N 
* rofſe account. The part referred to is like-- * 
* wiſe to be repreſented in the margin as often 5 
Las it ſhall be thought neceſſary for farther ex- | 4 
f planation. hr 
As to the carpenters work, an account muſt Y 
be taken of all the timber made uſe of, and likes 1 

ſe df alt that is not. 


2 account muſt be kept of the weight of | 
a. th 1 Ken and lead * 6 a 


6. All earth-works to be me 


earth d be meaſured by the ex- 
cavations of the ditches from whence the earth 
is taken, and by the cubical touſe, not by the 
meaſure of the country, . | 


wi - © * 


The maſon-work to be meafured by the- 
cubical toiſe if walls of a great thickneſs, or by 
the toiſe · quare if only ſingle walls, as caſerns, 
ſtore- magazines, Corps de Gardes, and ſuch like. 
The timber- work to be meaſured by the 
„ nn, as tc. 

i Al, the iron-works to be weigh'd by the 
19. To oblige the chief Ingineer, to give 
every month to the Miniſter and Surveyor, an 
account of the ſtate of the works of the Place, 
and to the Director as often as he ſhall want to 
have any part of the deſign explain d, or to 
have his opinion of any part of the works. 

In that memorial FE are to be enter d the 
works order d to be made. 2. In the margin 
is to be ſet down the ſtate in which they are at 
preſent, and what ſums have been laid out. 
3. At the end a recapitulation, in which is to 
be expreſs d rhe total of the monies receiv d, 
and what has been expended, and of the caſh 
remaining in hand, or the exceſs of the expence 
beyond the fund. 4, Is to be {er forth what 
money has been paid the contractors on account 
of the expence, what remains due to them, or 
what they are over-paid. To this, if neceſſary, 
ſhall be annex'd another account of the mate- 


2 * 


, "8 particular French meaſurement, being a paralleli- 
p:pedon, 3 feet high, whoſe baſe is a foot fu, 
2 . 
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rials in tore, and the value of them, in which 
is to be à liſt of the workmen and labourers 
employ d in the works, of the ſoldiers and 
others, with a recapitulation and total at the end. 
To this muſt be added an account of the train 
of equipage; that is to ſay, the number of car- 
riages, horſes, ur other cattle, Cc. and a total 

20. Jo regulate the manner of ſettling the 
account at the end of each year, which form 
muſt be nearly the ſame with that above- 
mention d. | | 

21. 'To ſettle the forms to be obſervd 


This ceremony is to be perſorm d in the pre- 
ſence of the Governors, the King's Lieutenants, 
Majors, Mayors, Sheriffs, that the whole act 
may be authentick, as M. Vauban adviſes. 

22. To make a law, that © whenever it ſhall | 


de thought proper to open any part of the 
_ © rampart, to let the water out of the ditch, to 


* overflow any part of the environs, or laſtly, 
* to level any of the cut=works, in order to make 
* new ones there, nothing of this kind, be done 


1 till the permiſſion of the Governor, or of him 


* who commands in h's abſence, is firſt obtain d. 
It being but. reaſonable this deference ſhould 
© be paid to thoſe perſons whoſe honours and 
Ives are reſponſable for the ſaſe keeping of 
c the Place. | e 
23. To make it a rule likewiſe, when any 
improvements are intended in the works of. a 
Jace, always to begin with, the cover d way 
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of the part that is deſective, and then to pro- 
cxed-to-the works moſt advanc'd, that it may - 
not be in the power of an enemy to ſurprize the 
place whilſt it lies open, or to interrupt the 

works. - And for the fame reaſons not to demo- 

liſh all the old works at once, but one after an- 

other, and that not till all the neceſſary mate- 
rials are collected in order to the rebuilding of 
chem. 1 0 | 


; CHAP. N. 


| f the neceſſity of keeping Portreſſ, es con- 
ftantiy provided with all things ne- 
celſaly for their defence. 


ORTRESSES, ſays M. Vauban, are only 
_ ditches and ramparts, diſpos d in ſuch a 
manner that the ſeveral parts of them ſee and 
defend each other ; which parts themſelves being 
only ſo many heaps of dead matter, have no vir- 
tue but what conſiſts in their numbers, difj 
ſition, and ſubſtance, nor active power but — 
is communicated to them by thoſe employ d in 
their defence, to render them effective. As 
a place therefore, tho never fo ſtrong in itſelffie 
cannot poſſibly exert or put in act that ſtrength 
without human aſſiſtance, theſe men to be capa- 
ble either of acting or ſubſiſting will want arms 
and ammunition for their defence, and bread 
for their ſupport. It is not therefore ſuffi- 
cent for the defence and fafewy of a _ to 
Eon Ve 
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vided q with al things neceſiary for that pur“. 


po. Without this precaution they will rather 
may get poſſeſſion of them with eaſe, and turn 
It is not for a State to think itſelf abſolutely 
ſecure, either becauſe ſhe is herſelf at peace with 

all her neighbours, or becauſe they are fo like - 
wile amongſt themſelves. How many Princes, 
depending entirely upon the faith of a treaty, 
have at Fit fognd themſelves deceiv'd ; And 
how many towns. been attack'd without any 
previous declaration of war? The enemy may 
have long ſince made their preparations, or may 
at any time make them ſo ſecretly or ſo ſudden- 


* 


ly, or colour them with pretences, having ſo 
much the appearance of truth, as the artifice 
may not be perceiv d till tis too late. Politicians 
leſs wiſe and wary. than the Venetiant, would 
have been entirely lulld aſleep by the Turks 
proteſtations, when they laid their deſign of 
attacking Venice in the year 1646. 
" Befides, the ammunition and victualling ſtores 


conſiderable an expence, that a Prince, if he has 
not a great deal of money before-hand, may.hap- 


pen to find himſelf not in a condition of ſupply- 
ing them at a time, when ſome of them per- 


haps may be on the very brink of an attack. 
This accident befell the States of Holland in the 
year 1672; a great many of their towns furs 
render d, becauſe they were themſelves wha 
— — —— 


neceſſary for a number of Places, amount to ſo 
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both time and funds falling . ſup⸗ 


y them with every mie necef "uy EP 
bee way therefore is conſtan ener 
Plast to keep the principal things neceſiary for 
its defence. Howeyer there are ſome particu» 
lars to be conſider d on this head, and fome dit- 
tinctions to be made, as we om preſently 
ſhow. | 
For the card and defnce of A nes, as we 
have ſaid before, men, arms, and n 
will be required. 
The number of men ſhould be greater or leſs 
as the Place is in more or leſs . of being 
attack d. 

Of arms there ſhould always be kept the 
full number neceſſary for its defence; as the 
keeping them in repair is a very inconſiderable 
expence. Under the name of arms are com- 
prehended not only ſmall arms, but cannon, 
ammunition, and whatever belongs to the train 
of artillery. Note, that in regard to powder 'tis 
better having a. proviſion of the ingredients of 
which it is compoſed, then the fame quantity of 

powder ready made, becauſe by oy keeping it 
joſſerh: its ſtrength, and. grows good for nothing. 


As to Proviſion, every Place ought at leaſt 
to be provided for as long a time as it would be 
able to hold out againſt any attack of open force, 
or even of famine; and ſhould have ſuch good 
orders made for its preſervation, that it may not 
be in the liberty even of the Governor, to whom 
the diſpoſal of 


it properly belongs, either to 
waſte 


o 
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waſte or embezzle it. Such a conduct cannot 
certain his towns would not be attack d; for the 
harveſt happening to fall in ſome part or other 
of the country, thoſe. magazines would be a 
great benefit to the ordinary. people. To pre- 
ſerve thoſe victualling ſtores always in a good 
condition fit for uſe, tuch of them as would keep 
no longer mult be diſpoſed of every year, and 
freſh lad in. All that can be objected againſt 
making theſe proviſions is the difficulty ot pre- 
venting tricks in the perſons entruſted with the 
management of them, but good laws, ſtrictly 
executed, will be 2. means of preventing all 
JJ TOTES 
The circumſtances neceſſary to be conſiderd 
in regard to furniſhing Places with ſtores, are, the 
manner in which they are liable to be attack d. 
whether by ſurprize, force, or famine; the Sove- 
reign's power to whom they belong, their own 
magnitnde, their importance to the State, and the 
advantages or diſadvantages of their ſituat on. 
In a Place lable. to be ſurprized, there 
ſhould never be kept a great quantity of am- 
munition or proviſion, unleſs it be upon the 
brink of being beſieg d, and the garriſon ſo 
ſtrong as to be in no danger from attacks of 
that, kind; but if a ncceflity ſhould hap- 
pen of making magazines there, not for the 
defence of the place itſelf, but with ſome other 
view, the garriſon mult be made very ſtrong, and 
double care and caution uſed for their preferva- 
non. fl $6 


j In 


Places out of Bins cf 4 u oe 30 
tab 6 to 5 AE Ly Rte” there ſhould be 
no greater quantity of ammunition of proviſion 
kept, than Juſt fufficient to maintain them as 
long as as they may be ſüppos d to be « cap ble . 
fu ming thoſe Kinds of attacks. 
And in Pines ck are 56 bs i bY! mine 
only, there ſhould akvays be 4 quantity of 1a 
VI fon faſficient t to maintain thee for a 


cing an enemy to raiſe ts * 
or of throwing in ſuccours themſelves,” ought 
2 7 to be provided with whatever ny 
want to enable them to ſuſtain a ſiege. - 

reat towns are very apt to fall ſhort ot Port. 
5 for which' Wem a a more than diary 
care ſhould de taken to keep them well ſupplied; 
when there is reaſon to apprehend their being 
beſieged, all the forage and proviſions of the 
neighbouring country ſhould” be drawn into 
the Place, or der cannot be got in, upon 
the near approach of the enemy, ſhould be burnt 
or deſtroy d, that the enemy may not reap the 
benefit of them. Sed: 
Places which are of general importance to a 
State, ſuch as kk the entrance of the 
Kingdom, ought not only to be kept conſtantly 
provided with every thing neceſſary to a good 
defence, but ſhould likewiſe have a ſtrong gar- 


riſon, 


n 
* 
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kan and 4s watchful an eye as poſſible 
over them for their el. auch 79 Kept 
In Places of leſs importance, and in Fortreſſes 
of the Econd line, there need only the uſual 
numbers to guard and garriſpu them, and a few 
ſtores; eg ill they. gr ten d with a 


ag ech a Kpantisy thither as 


circumſtances. $88 rai N 

A a Place is dificultgf attack thy eder ar 
echt to be furniſſi d With quel a garriſaa, and 
fach a quantity of ammunition and Provilions 
as may be ſufficient to fr; me al ſug) e 
in an ene 7 

If a Place is very Welk, ie * 1— 
only ſuch «garriſon, and quantity of qrovidh 
as may be ſufficient t0.ferve hem hem during $6 
Mort time they are able to ſuſtain liege, 
and a few days over. Tuofſtrong à garri- 
ſon would occaſion too great 2 conſumption: of 
proviſions, and 100 great a quantity of ammuni- 
tion, miglit ſerve the beſiegers, for ſome other 
expedition they might have in view; or if they 
no ſuch intention before, might put it into 
their heads. This however. is contrary to the 
maxims of the Turks: They never trouble 
themſelves about making a great many works 
in ther Fortiſications, nor even about any ad- 
vantages of Gtuation ; they depend wholly upon 
their numbers for their defence, and upon their 
quantity of ammunition and artillery, with 
which -the.r frontier places are always well 
ſtored; but experience has taught us, that either 


a happy 


ſiege, 
May —— ber air aner Wager theſe 
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| happy ſituation, or a few good-works, will f6p+ 
ply the defect of numbers in a garriſon; beſiges, 
Were of of the Turk ix oy 1 


ever * .inay Ne 1 how eaſily 
ever attackid, there is no: neceſſity fully 40 
provide it with neceſſaries a all kinds for ats 
defence; of this kind are ſome towns ſituate on 
great rivers, and all ſuch: as ſtand upon the ſea 
coaſt with good harbours to them, Pecauſe as 
the whole — neither be attach d. nor 
thut up; the Sovereign will always have WA in 
his power to fand-them. freſh ſupplies. 

If the neighhtourt > country. furniſhes ex 
and. more than enough of neceſſavies af all kinds 
for the ſubſiſtance ot the garriſon and inhabiy 
tants, there is no occaſion ro have a ſtere in 
reſerve; tis ſufficient that the Governor. be 
always attentive tothe enemy 's motions, taking 
ſuck meaſures, as to have time enough to receive 
into the Place all, or the greateſt part of the 
country proviſions, and to defiroy what cannot: 
be brought in. 

In Places, where the neighbouring country i is 
barren, and -which are not eaſily to be ſuc- 
cour'd on account of their ſituation, and. 
the badneſe of the ways for carriage, the beſt 
maxim, is conſtantly to keep upon the ſpot 
almoſt every thing neceſſary for their defence, 
the full numbers of the garriſon excepted; * 


* 
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being that kind-of Gpply, tha: eaſieſt throws 


13 17 


into a Place. 

In Towns Which have Gitadels,* tis ſafer keeps 
ing the ſtores in the Citadels than in the Towns 
becauſe if the latter ſhould be ſurpriſed or car- 
ried by force; there may not be ſuffcient time 
for removing them into the former. In the 
year 1600 the Town of Bourg having been 

taken by Petard, the aſſallants found themſelves 
maſters of the victualling ſtores which had been 
laid up there, and immediately afterwards-in- 
— the Citadel, the garriſon, for want of 
proviſion, was obliged to capitulate much _ 
than they would otherwiſe have done. 

When once a Place is ſtored; nothing wat 
be taken from thence in expectation of an op- 
portunity of replacing it, more eſpecially in time 
of war. The year 1595, the Town and Citadel 

of Cambray were obliged to ſurrender through a 
_ miſconduct of this kind. The Spaniards being 
appriſed of the avaritious humour of the Dame 
Balagny, as the corn had been ſomething dear in 
Fane 1 July, found means to draw it all out 
of her granaries, by purchaſing it at her own 
price. The Town was inveſted before the re- 
turn of harveſt gave an opportunity for a-freſh 
ſupply; at length the Dame perceiv d int with 
pkg corn ſhe had fold her 1 J. 


